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PREFACE 

The present work consists of a thesis which admitted me to 
4he degree of Ph. D. of the university of Jadavpur, Calcutta. 

1 am grateful to the examiners for their high appreciation of 
it and also to late Dr. Sisir Chatteijee and Prof. Debabrata 
Mukherjee, both heads of the dept, of English, Jadavpur 
University, for their guiding me throughout the work. I am 
indebted to Dr. Sisir Kumar Ghose of Visva-Bharati for his 
going through the outline of my approach to the Huxleyan 
philosophy of life when 1 completed the first draft of the 
first chapter of the thesis and asserting that a thesis could be 
written out of it, to Prof. Kanailal Poddar of J. K. College, 
Purulia, for his helping me to understand the general theories 
of philosophy and psychology in course of my writing the 
first chapter and to Dr. Dinesh Biswas of Jadavpur University 
for his suggesting some alterations of words and phrases after 
perusing a typed and bound copy of the thesis. 1 express my 
thankfulness to some others who helped me in many ways, 
especially to Dr. Prabodhkumar Bhowmick of Calcutta 
University for his helping me magnanimously in printing the 
book and to my son. Prof. Amarendranath Bardhan of 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyamandir, Belur Math, but for whose 
initiative and financial help it would not have been possible 
for me to take up the venture and so the copyright of this 
and all subsequent editions of the book is given to him. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging my gratefulness 
to the Ramakrishna Mission with the teaching department of 
which I was connected for a pretty long time, especially to 
Swami Somcshwaranandaji Maharaj of Advaita Ashrama, 
Calcutta, for his helping me to contact the publisher. The 
general atmosphere of the Mission helped me to comprehend 
the nature of religious psychology which occupied a vital 
place in Huxley’s mind and I cherish with adoration some of 
the illuminating speeches delivered by some of the Swamijis of 
world-wide repute and also those who helped me with 
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reference books of rare availability. Finally, thanks are due to 
Mr. Tapan Mukherjee of Sujan Publications whom I found to 
be an young aspirant in his line and a patron of learning also 
at my very first meeting with him. 

I feel, I should say something on the following sentence 
occurring in the conclusion to the thesis : “However, whether 
the present study reveals the true nature of the Huxleyan art 
(novelistic) or it is no more than a verbal twisting of Huxley 
into a rationalization of a state of mind which is fundamentally 
different from that of Huxley awaits decision.’* Since the 
thesis has been accepted by the university and no comment 
has been made by any of the examiners on it, 1 have every 
reason to be contented—academically—that 1 have been able 
to interpret the source of the philosophy and the nature of 
the art of Huxley rightly. Let me see how the wider readers 
react to my work. 

When I was thinking of trying a thesis on Aldous Huxley, 
he was alive and his attitude to theses as expressed in 
“Literature and Examinations” in The Olive Tree (p. 110) 
caught my notice. There he said, “Very many of the scores 
of theses produced each year at the various universities of 
the world are totally pointless”. I specially marked the phrase 
“Very many*’ which obviously does not condemn all as 
“pointless”. When I settled my mind about the plan of my 
work, especially that of its philosophical portion, 1 was 
puffed up to think that Mr. Huxley would not include mine 
in the pointless ones. And his sudden demise in 1963 had 
been a consternation to me, for it debarred me from 
propitiating my curiosity about his own reaction to my thesis. 
But alas ! the remorse is totally futile. 

Unfortunately many errors have crept in the printing. 
1 have tried to correct them as far as possible and the 
corrections have been appended to the book. I am afraid, 
there may be some errors that have escaped my notice. The 
indulgent readers would please excuse me for this lapse. 


January, 1958 


Dr. S. N> Banihaa 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Aldous Huxley has tried all forms of literary expression- 
novel, poetry, short story, drama, travelogue, biography, essay, 
criticism and so on. He has written only three plays of which 
two are mere adaptations. His literary career began with 
poetry. But he gave up writing poetry quite early. With The 
Cicadas, he bade farewell to poetry in 1931. Next, he began an 
experiment with the short story in which also he lost interest 
earlier than in poetry, with Brief Candles in 1930. So the novels 
are our best aids to the judgement of his creative genius. He 
took to novel-writing early in his career and his last novel was 
published in 1962, a year before his death. He has written eleven 
novels and his last work but one, Island, is also a novel. It is 
followed by an essay. Literature And Science. 

Huxley is not only a creative artist but also a serious thinker. 
He has published more than twenty-one volumes of essays and 
critical writings. Besides these, he has written introductions to 
the writings of others. Moreover, his discursive power has been 
exhibited in the novels also. These are enough to indicate that 
Huxley was a thinker as well as an artist. 

Although a thought-pattern or a ‘philosophy of life’ 
determines the nature of the art of every creative artist, we can 
interpret the art of those who are not obviously so serious 
thinkers as Huxley has been, by brief and casual references 
to the nature of their way of looking at things. But we cannot 
do that in cases where the creative artists happen to be great 
thinkers also. In the latter cases, we have to discuss at length 
the nature of the thought-patterns of the artists before proceed¬ 
ing to discuss the character of their creative art. Hence the 
indispensability of the discussion of the Huxleyan philosophy 
of life in detail, in understanding the true nature of his creative 
genius, as revealed in his novels. 

His ‘philosophy' can be discovered from his novels. Yet we 
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should refer to his essays and critical writings where it can be 
had directly and more easily. In fact, we can discover his 
‘philosophy* more easily and clearly from his essays and critical 
writings for the simple reason that they are the direct and 
most suitable channels of its revelation. This justifies a wide 
reference to his discursive writings, although the main purpose 
of this study is to consider Huxley as a novelist. This, again, 
indicates why all of his discursive writings have not been 
referred to in this study. Only such of those as are 
indispensable for the exploration of the nature and source of 
his philosophy of life have been referred to. 

Since Huxley the novelist is so inherently and explicitly 
interlinked with Huxley the philosopher, it is more apt to call 
him a philosopher-novelist than simply a novelist. 

Huxley has posed a great problem to his critics. On his 
philosophy itself, there are bewilderingly diverse opinions. 
Some say that Huxley has been able to deal only with the 
surface of life. Philip Henderson^ and Alexander Henderson^; 
are two of the most important among such critics. But A. C. 
Ward,® J. B. Coates* and H. Levy® find him diving deep 

1. ^'Huxley is careful never to put his feet through the surface of life, 
never to run the risk of floundering in this unfamiliar and dangerous 
element, so that all his thoughts remain a scampering of water beetles 
across the depths into which he can never bring himself to plunge". The 
Novel of Today, Philip Henderson, p. 127 

2. “Huxley is primarily a light philosophical essayist using the novel 
form to present the more superficial modes of contemporary thogbt and 
feeling**. Aldous Huxley, Alexander Henderson, quoted by Dr. 
Sisirkumar Ghose in Aldous Huxley A Cynical Salvationist, p. 71 

3. **It is the interior life—the life of the mind in which the moral 
principle operates—that interests Aldous Huxley more than the external 
life where class clashes with class'*: The Nineteen-Twenties, A. C. Ward. 

p. 116. 

4. 'The development of the mind of Aldous Hu^y nol^ly makes an 
eventful story, it is also an illuminating conoment on p 08 Mi|r thought^ 
—Ten Modem Prophets, I. B Coates, p. 39 

"His works no longer possess the brilliant and malicious wit th^ charac¬ 
terised his early books, but they have gained enormously in d^th and 
earnestness.**—Ibid., p. 55 

5. H. Levy in his introduction to K. S. Shelvankar's Ends are Means 
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into life. While Jocelyn Brooke” discovers in him a scientific 
attitude, H. Levy^ and Bertrand Russell? detect in him an 
anti-scientific tendency. R. D. Charques,® John Strachey^®, 
Liddelland Kettle^* find in Huxley no respect for life. 
But the result of the enquiry conducted by A. C. Ward,* • 

refers to Huxley’s ’'slipping into mysticism, the escape from reality” 
which evidently implies his attempt at plunging into the depth of life 
beneath the reality of its simple and clear surface. 

6 . “Mr. Huxley is also a popularizer, not only of aesthetic and philo¬ 
sophic, but also (like Wells) of scientific ideas”.— Huxley, Jocelyn 
Brooke, p. 5 

7. “Aldous Huxley begins wrongly. He falsifies the scientific method. 
‘All science is an act of faith,’ he tells us. Only a person isolated from the 
experience of science could isolate in this static way the laws of thought 
and the laws of things...It follows that the views of Aldous Huxley 
must be placed among the museum of other irrational manifestations of 
this decadent period”. H. Levy’s Introduction to K. S. Shelvankar's Ends 
are Means. 

8 . ‘ The sharp-eyed Bertrand Russell had noted this long back, the 
latent religious and anti-scientific bias in Huxley’s writings.”— 

Huxley A Cynical Salvationist, Dr. Sisirkumar Chose, p. 120 

9. ‘Ts it surprising, in the circumstances, that Mr. Huxley is left with 
a puritanical hatred of life and a bleak cerebral pessimism” 1—Literature 
and Revolution, R. D. Charqucs, p. 107 

10. “Huxley’s findings are always the same. Go where you will, do 
what you will, you will never escape from the smell of ordure and decay”. 
The Coming Struggle for Power, John Strachey, quoted by Dr. Sisirkumar 
Chose in Aldous Huxley A Cynical Salvationist, p. 189 

11. “Or, as Liddell argues on the basis of Eyeless in Gaza, ‘on an 
anti-human philosophy no good fiction can be built/’.— Aldous Huxley 
A Cynical Salvationist, Dr. Sisirkumar Chose, p. 70 

12. “As Kettle has said about Point Counter Point, and the same view 
has been held of his other writings, in Huxley” “there is no respect for 
life...and without such fundamental respect words curdle and art cannot 
come into being/’—Ibid., p. 164 

13. “...his disgust and despair was not vented against human life as 
such, but only against the distortion of life he observes round him... 
Aldous Huxley can be claimed as a non-decadcnt and moral writer, because 
there is always in the background of his books the implication that 
a more desirable way of life exists and must be found”—JAe Nineteen 
Twenties, A. C. Ward, p. 119 
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John Atkins^* and Elizabeth Drew^“ goes exactly in thr 
opposite direction. 

Contradictions or paradoxes in life may naturally bo 
expected because life, both to feeling and to rational thinking, 
is an unfathomable mystery. But it is somewhat more unusual 
and strange when one finds contradictions in one’s philosophy 
of life which is conventionally taken as an integration of all 
contradictions or opposites into a unity. However, that is a 
different issue. What is relevant in* the present context is this ; 
Why is there so much diversity in the findings of Huxley’s 
critics ? 

It may be said that in literary matters diversity of opinion 
on an author is the rule and unanimity, the exception. 
Shakespeare, for example, has appeared different and 
sometimes very different indeed to different critics. Bernard 
Shaw too has been represented differently by different scholars. 
He has further been described as “a master of paradox.”^® 
But it is important to notice that the points of diversity raised 
by the Huxleyan critics, as will be shown later, are basically 
different from the kind found in the critiques of Shakespeare 
and Shaw. In the case of Shakespeare, there is no scope for 

14. “No other contemporary writer is so critical of the society in which 
he lives, and yet he frequently expresses a conviction that this socieiy, 
however rotten, has the power to improve itself.”— Huxley, John 
Atkins, p. 104 

15. “In our own day, therefore, we mistake the value of many novels 
because we judge their merit on what is new in their ideas. The work of 
Aldous Huxley is a case in point. He is an extraordinarily intelligent 
man. He has, I should imagine, the most comprehensive inteligence of 
his day ; his intellectual equipment and his artistic sensibility are both of 
the first order. There is no one whose mind is better fitted to combat all 
the contemporary false sentiments and feeble thinking which he satirised 
so brilliantly. He is the best of moral and intellectual tonics. But he 
grasps and interprets life through the ideas of the moment, rather than 
animates it through a wider and more permanent kind of experience—the 
inter action of the human character and &ienV\—The Enjoyment of 
Literature, Elizabeth Drew, p. 117 

16. The Art of Bernard Shaw, Dr. S. C. Sengupta, p. 1 
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the diversity of opinion in regard to his philosophy, because 
his “philosophy vanishes if we seek to grasp it.**^ ^ Diversity 
has arisen only in the assessment of his art. Almost similar 
is the diversity of opinions in regard to Shaw. There is vei^ 
little difference among his critics on his attitude to life. There 
is, of course, paradox in its application to particular cases, 
social, economic and cultural. But the difference of views 
on Huxley is of another nature. To repeat, his critics are 
sharply divided on the issue of the exact nature of his attitude 
to life. One may ask why this is so. It may be due to the 
contention of Alexander Henderson’® that no other 
contemporary writer has been studied so superficially as 
Huxley has been. Whether there are good reasons for 
agreement with Mr. Henderson's views or not is a different 
issue. But it is relevant to bear in mind that his implicit 
insistence on a fresh and deep study of Huxley cannot be 
ignored in consideration of the ambivalent state in which the 
critics have left him. 

But most of the critics, with a few exceptions, are 
unanimous on the point that Huxley is a failure as a novelist. 
Among these critics, it is interesting to note, Alexander Hender¬ 
son’® himself is one. Of the rest, the names of Edwin Muir*°, 


17. A History of English Leterature, Emile Legouis and Louis 
Cazamian p. 432 

18. “...probably no contemporary writer has been read with such 
superficiality, even by his most intelligent readers, as Huxley ”.—Aldous 
Huxley, Alexander Henderson, p 6 

19. ‘‘Huxley is primarily a light philosophical essayist using the novel 
form to present the more superficial modes of contemporary thought and 
feeling.”—/4/doMJ Huxly, Alexander Hendersrn, quoted by Dr. Sisirkumar 
Chose in Aldous Huxley A Cynical Salvationist, p. 71 

20. “Huxley as a novelist is a very unsatisfying, almost an incongruous 
figure. We feel there is no necessity why he should have chosen the novel 
rather than another form for what he has to say,” —Transitions, Edwin 
Muir, p. Ill 
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Edmond Jaloux®^, Frederick J. Hoffman**, Liddell** and 
David Daiches** deserve mention. 

Desmond MacCarthy** and Jocelyn Brooke*® are two of 
the few critics who have found Huxley*s novels—at least many 
of them—to be successful. 

21. **In reading Mr. Huxley, I sometimes wondered why, with alibis 
extra-ordinary gifts he had such difficulty in attaining the pitch of vital 
intensity which is indispensable to a novelist ’'—An Essay of Edmond’ 
Jaloux. quoted by Dr. Sisir Chatterjee in Aldous Huxley, p. 70 

22. '‘In the novels of 1920's, the essayist Huxley strode along with the 
novelist ...Beginning perhaps with Eyeless in Gaza, the essayist far exceeds 
the novelist ...exposition rather than dramatization...occasional exceptions 
no doubt...But one feels the essayist is impatient for the artist to finish 
building the platform, so that he may mount it for his *lesson’...—‘Aldous 
Huxley and the Novel of Ideas', Frederick J. Hoffman, in Forms of 
Modern Fiction, Ed. William Van O* Connor. 

23. The quotation under no. 11 to be referred to. 

24. ‘‘Huxley is no novelist; he has never mastered-is not really 
interested in—even the elements of form and structure in fiction.”— 
Quoted by Dr. Sisirkumar Ghose in Aldous Huxley A Cynical Salvationist, 
p. 70 

25. Aldous Huxley “stands out as the most deeply and widely cultured 
of modern novelists. [ am not sure that even in the past one can point 
to any other writer of fiction who has illumined his picture of life with 
cross lights borrowed from an equal familiarity with contemporary 
knowledge and theory. The peculiarity of Mr. Huxley's works is that 
not only science in all its branches is frequently laid under contribution 
but also the history of art, poetry, medicine, society and philosophy.”— 
Criticism, Desmond Mac Carthy, quoted by Dr Sisirkumar Ghose in 
Aldous Huxley A Cynical Salvationist, p. 202 

26. ‘‘In 1921 appeared Mr. Huxley's first novel, Crome Yellow, and 
with it he established hit reputation. In many ways it remains—on a 
purely aesthetic level—his most successful achievement.'*— Huxley, 
Jocelyn Brooke, p. 12 

“Point Counter Point is one of Mr. Huxley's longest and most ambi¬ 
tious novels, and. I should say. the most perfectly constructed.”—Ibid., 

p. 18 

“Brave Neiv World is Mr. Huxley’s nearest approach to a 'popular' 
novel, and probably served to introduce him to a far wider public 
—Ibid., p. 24 
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One may ask which of the two schools of critics should be 
accepted. Neither deserves full acceptance. The former 
school has judged the Huxleyan novels by conventional 
standards and has laid almost no emphasis on the peculiarity 
of his philosophy. The latter school has paid some attention 
to the nature of his philosophy which is full of contradictions 
or paradoxes. But the discovery of the contradictions and 

paradoxical points alone is not adequate for ^ 
understanding of the nature of the personality of the artist 
and the implication of his art. We have to probe into the 
source from which they (contradictions and paradoxes) stem. 
There is a still more pressing reason for probing the source 
of the Huxleyan philosophy. When the philosophy of an 
artist is simple, clear-cut and fixed, we can somehow interpret 
his art against its background without attempting e 
exploration of its source, because, in such a case, t e 
knowledge or ignorance of the source has very little or 
no bearing at all on the interpretation and assessment o 
art. But when the philosophy itself tends to lose its precise 
definition, as has been the case with the Huxleyan philosophy, 
we have to recall at every step the origin of such instability, m 
order to interpret his art. If we are unable to do so or if we do 
not feel the necessity of doing so, we are sure to fail in under¬ 
standing the true nature of his art. In the circumstances, 
before accepting the view that Huxley is a failure as a novelist 
or that he has been successful in many of his novels, we should 
attempt at an exploration of the sources of the paradoxes in 
his ‘philosophy’ and then at reviewing his novels in the light 
of both these paradoxes and their sources. If this is done, 
the nature and value of his novelistic art will emerge clearly 

before our vision. 

Apart from this general reason for discussing the 
‘philosophy’ of Huxley in detail, there is a more intimate and 
particular reason for such a discussion. It is the insistence of 
Huxley himself. In Ends And Means, Huxley says that every 
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man has some “philosophy”, good or bad. This is true even of 
those who lead ‘‘the most thoughtless” life, Huxley 
emphasizes. 

Another very significant point requires special mention. It 
is the inherent connection of physiology and psychology with 
philosophy. We shall find later that in Beyond The Mexique 
Bay Huxley regrets our indifference to them when they are so 
fundamental to our lives. 

From what has already been said, the purpose of the 
present study has been, at least indirectly, indicated. Chapter 
I is devoted to the exploration of the nature and sources of 
the Huxleyan “philosophy”. Chapter 11 deals with the struggle 
in him between the philosopher and the artist in which the 
latter comes out victorious. The third chapter is designed to 
discuss Huxley's theory of the novel. Chapter IV is devoted 
to the review of his successful novels and Chapter V of the 
unsuccessful ones. In Chapter VI^ certain special chara¬ 
cteristics of his novels have been discussed. 

27. p 252 ~ - — — 

28 “Almost all history, up to the present, has been written in terms 
of politics and economics The fundamentals of human existence— 
physiology and psychology—are everywhere ignored. It is a case of 
Hamlet without the prince of Denmark.” 

In one of the sections entitled “Quirigua”, p 34 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE NATURE AND SOURCES OF HUXLEY’S 
PHILOSOPHY 
I 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PARADOX 

Aldous Huxley has appeared in his art in many roles. He 
has made his mark as a philosopher, as a moralist, as a 
psychologist, as a naturalist, as a religious thinker, as a 
political thinker, and as a sociological thinker. But 
the philosopher in him has got the better of all other 
roles. It is next only to the artist in him. Every reader of 
Huxley naturally looks upon him as an ardent seeker after 
the truth about life and the universe. Like a true philosopher, 
he wants to frame a code of human conduct in conformity 
with the truth of life and the universe, as he understands 
them. In Ends And Means, for example, he says, “What is 
man's place in it and how are his ideals, his systems of values 
related to the universe at large ?”^ It is surely the voice of 
an ardent philosopher who craves not only for knowledge 
but also for appreciative knowledge and the evaluation of life 
in the infinite order of things. In his art, we find him 
discussing, like a true philosopher, all the aspects of 
philosophy—the possibility of our knowledge, the nature of 
the ultimate reality, the correct method of approach to reality, 
morality and the like. But it is a matter of regret that at 
every step of his philosophical pursuit he has fallen a victim 
to bewildering paradoxes. In the following paragraphs, 
attempts will be made to touch on the nature of this 
paradox. 

The theory of reality has various ramifications with large 
gaps of difiTerences. Without entering into the subtleties of 


1 , pp. 9-10 
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these differences, if we fix our attention on his trend of thought 
on the two most popular theories—materialism and spiritua¬ 
lism—then the contradiction in his mind very ersily and clearly 
comes to light. In the essay, Squeak And Gibber {Music At 
Night), he discusses the different views, old and new, in favour 
of spiritualism. In it, the findings of the Scientific Psychical 
Research too have found their place. But none of them seems 
to have been convincing to him. According to Huxley, some 
are “squeak and gibber” • and some, “harp-and-scream”.* In 
Ends And Means, Chapter ;XIV, his discussion on the scientific 
picture of the material world and mind and that of the theory 
of evolution provides a clue to the point at issue. In the first, 
he condemns the extreme materialistic view in general and Be¬ 
haviourism in particular and shows a strong inclination towards 
spiritualism. This becomes evident when we find him comment¬ 
ing favourably on C. D. Broad’s feeling for psychical research. 
He observes, “If there is such a thing as pre-vision, we must 
presume that this mental medium has its existence outside time. 
It would seem, then, that mind, or at any rate something of a 
mental nature—a ‘psychic factor’ within a psychic medium— 
exists independently of the body and of the spatial and 
temporal conditions of bodily life”.^ But his discussion on 
evolution seems to end in the support of materialism in its funda¬ 
mentals in the sense that mental power originates in and is 
limited by the bodily mechanism. He does not agree with those 
who find in Lamarckism the “pre-eminence of mind in the 
world”.* It appears that his mind swings between materialism 
and spiritualism and that it comes closer to the former than to 
the latter. But, when we refer to The Perennial Philosophy, the- 
position is reversed. Here he says that the nature of “this one 
Reality”" is such as it cannot be “apprehended” by those who- 

2. p. 72. 3. p. 72, 4. p. 260 

S. p. 26i. Bernard Shaw is one of such thinkers and his preference of 
Lamarckism to Darwinism on the point at issue is found in the Preface to 
Back to Methuselah, 

6 . p. 2 
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do not choose to fulfil certain moral and psychological condi¬ 
tions. There are good reasons, he argues, for accepting these 
conditions. As it is only by subjecting water to a drastic 
physical treatment that we can know of its constituents, 
hydrogen and oxygen, so it is only by making moral and 
psychological experiments that we can know one of the mind’s 
constituents. According to him, it is “the divine element’” 
which is “something resembling, or identical with, the Reality 
substantial to the manifold world”.® These are only a few of 
the many instances to show the paradox inherent in his ideas 
regarding the nature of reality. 

The theory of knowledge enquires into the competence of 
the human mind to apprehend the Ultimate Reality and for the 
understanding of the Huxleyan philosophy of life, it is essential 
to discuss his ideas on it a little elaborately. This will be done 
in the proper place. Here it will be enough to cite a few instan¬ 
ces expressive of his contradictory views on the point at issue. 
Here are two instances from Music At Night. In the essay. The 
New Romanticism, Huxley observes that the philosophers’ 
^Tamous Pure Reason has taken them no nearer to the solution 
of the cosmic riddle than a cow's Pure Instinct.”® Again, in the 
essay, On Grace, he says, “There is no knowing. And that 
there should be no knowing is precisely the ‘point’ of the 
Nature of Things. In that unknowableness consists a part at 
least of its divinity, and one of our reasons for accepting the 
universe is just this fact : that it propounds to us an insoluble 
riddle”.^® What Huxley means only by hints and implications 
in these two extracts directly and clearly comes out when we 
refer to his Jesting Pilate. It comes out when Huxley is absorbed 
in another subject. Art. This will be evident from the following 
extract. “The Hindus are too much interested in metaphysics 
and Ultimate Reality to make good artists. Art is not the discovery 
of Reality—whatever Reality may be, and no human being can 
possibly know.’*^ ^ But at many places, he expresses just the 


7. p. 3. 8. p. 3, 9. p. 139, 10. p. 63, 11. p. 91 
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opposite view. In the essay, OZYMANDIAS, in Adonis And The 
Alphabet^ for example, Huxley’s concluding remarks are like this. 
“What we shall all know, according to the Bardo Thodol, at the 
moment of death may also be known by casual flashes, trans- 
hguringly, while we inhabit this particular pattern or patterns. 
There is a consciousness of the Pure Truth, like a light “moving 
across the landscape in spring time in one continuous stream of 
vibration”. Be not afraid. For this “is the radiance of your 
own true nature. Recognize it.” And from out of this light 
comes “the natural sound of Reality reverberating like a 
thousand thunders.” But, again, be not afraid. For this is 
the natural sound of your own real self—a thousand thunders 
which have their source in silence and in some inexpressible 
way are identical with silence.”^® 

His statements on the true method to be followed in philo¬ 
sophical investigation show a number of paradoxes. The 
method of science is based on sense-reports and also on 
intellect. The methods of philosophy are broadly divided 
into two categories—intellectual and intuitive. The intellectual 
method can again be subdivided into two classes—speculative 
and scientific. But some, like C. D. Broad and Bertrand 
Russell, advocate the combination of the two. To be precise, 
according to them, the scientific method should be applied in 
most casses. But in some cases where it is inapplicable by its 
very nature, the speculative method should be applied. But 
none of them, except the intuitive method, seems to be 
attractive to Huxley. This is beeause none of them approaches 
Reality with the whole being of man. But all of them depend 
upon either intellect or sense-reports and intellect. Huxley’s 
tendency to distrust the intellect is very frequent. His fling at 
the intellectual approach to Reality naturally leads us to think 
of his affinity with the intuitive method, the most noted 
advocate of which is Bergson.^® He is of opinion that the 

12. pp. 103-104. 

13« “This intuition is the consciousness of life that we have in living. 
It is not another and different power, it is not an endowment of the mind 
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nature of Reality ean be realized only by intuition, a unique 
faculty, consisting of the sympathetic approach with the 
whole of life or consciousness. Mystical experiences are given 
the highest value by the intuitionists and Huxley has also 
thought long and deep on these experiences. In the essay, 
Hyperion to a Satyr, in his Adonis And The Alphabet, he says, 
“There is no way out, except for those who have learned how 
to go beyond all symbols to a direct experience of the basic 
fact of the divine immanence. Tat tvam asi—thou art 
That."^* Again, in the essay, Knowledge And Understanding, 
in the same book, he observes, “Understanding comes when 
we liberate ourselves from the old and so make possible a 
direct, unmediated contact with the new, the mystery, moment 
by moment, of our existence.”^These are the basic things 
of the Bergsonian method too. But strangely enough, in the 
same essay, we also hear him observing, “No-body can actually 
feel another’s pain or grief, anothei's love or joy or hunger.”^* 
This remark has been made in a context other than our present 
one. But the echo of this tune is heard at many places in his 
writings in various contexts. We further hear from him, 
“One way of knowing God...is to deny him.”^’ Huxley says 
through one of his fictional characters, Mr. Propter, “It’s 
good to be cynical...That is, if you know when to stop”,»» 
Besides these views that weaken the foundation of the intuitive 
method, Huxley has a temperamental handicap. This he has 
given out in Proper Studies, Here he has accepted with 
much enthusiasm Jung's classification of human beings into 

or a faculty. Intuition is not a kind of mental organ as the eye or the 
ear is a bodijy organ, something that we possess side by side with the 
intellect, it exists for us because consciousness is wider than intellect, 
because consciousness is identical with life” pp. 31-32. 

“Intuition is that sympathetic attitude to the reality without us that 
makes us seem to enter into it, to be one with it, to live it.” p. 45. Henri 
Bergson : The Philosophy of Change by H. Wildon Carr. 

14 p. 166, 15. p. 39. 16. p. 39, 17. Introduction, Hopousia, 18 After 

Many A Summer, p. 96. 
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the “introvert and the extra vert”and has placed himself 
among the latter whose proper domain of activity is the 
phenomenal world. If all these facts are taken into account 
then the very foundation of the Bergsonian method seems to 
disappear. And in place of the intuitive method, we find a 
trace of the Descartesian Sceptical method® ° indicated by 
Huxley’s intantion of the cynical approach to Reality. What 
a paradox ! Descartes is an ardent intellectual but Bergson 
is just the opposite. 

The Huxley an morality is still more paradoxical. Sometimes 
he has unequivocally defined the ground of his notion of 
morality. In the Foreword to Brave New World, for example, 
he states that “the prevailing philosophy of life would be a 
kind of Higher Utilitarianism, in which the Greatest Happiness 
principle would be secondary to the Final End principle...the 
first question to be asked and answered in every contingency 
of life being :‘How will this thought or action contribute to, or 
interfere with, the achievement, by me and the greatest 
possible number of other individals, of man’s Final End 
Again, in the conclusion of the fourth chapter of The Perennial 
Philosophy, be says, “To the exponents of the Perennial 
Philosophy, the question whether Progress is inevitable or 
even real is not a matter of primary importance. For them, 
the important thing is that individual men and women should 
come to the unitive knowledge of the divine Ground, and 
what interests them in regard to the social environment is not 
its progressiveness or non-progressiveness (whatever those 
terms may mean), but the degree to which it helps or hinders 
individuals in their advance towards man's final end.”®® But 
sometimes it has occurred to Huxley that moralizing itself is 
a hindrance to an insight into Reality. For example, in the 
essay. Knowledge And Understanding, in Adonis And The 
Alphabet, he says, “Experience has taught them that the 
highest good can never, in the very nature of things, be 

19, p. 42, 20. Piscourse On Method, 21. pp. 8-9. 22. p 94. 
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achieved by moralizing.”** Another basic point is that 
morality presupposes the possibility of free will and choice. 
But Huxley’s attitude to this fundamental aspect of morality 
is obviously sceptical. It is in the same essay that he says, I am 
the master of my fate,* poor Henley wrote..., I am the captain 
of my soul’. Nothing could be farther from the truth. My 
fate cannot be mastered ; it can only be collaborated with and 
thereby, to some extent, directed. Nor am I the captain of 
my soul; I am only its noisiest passenger—a passenger who 
is not sufficiently important to sit at the captain s table and 
does not know, even by report, what the soul-ship looks like, 
how it works or where it is going.”®* It may be argued that 
it is the feeling of a genuinely religious man. But in the essay, 
he has disapproved of the religious feeling, faith and reverence 
(of the believe). In the essay, The Education of An Amphibian, 
in the same book, Huxley has disapproved of meditation also 
that involves a “choice”®* in the form of building a wall of 
resistance against every thought except that which is 
“chosen”®* (by the meditator). 

According to him, morality is the only indispensable pre¬ 
requisite of the realization of Truth. It unequivocally means 
that what man gets walking along the path of morality is Truth 
and not the illusion of Truth. But paradaxically enough, he 
says in Eyeless In Gaza, “God may or may not exist. But 
there is the empirical fact that contemplation of divinity—of 
goodness in its most unqualified form —is a method of realizing 
that goodness to some slight degree in one’s life, and 
results, often, in an experience as if of help towards that 
realization of goodness, help from some being other than one’s 
ordinary self and immensely superior to it. ® 

Again, in Island, the old Raja says in his Notes, “Knowing 
who in fact we are results in Good Being, and Good Being 
results in the most appropriate kind of good doing. But good 


23. p. 69; SrpTee. 25. p. 36, 26. p 36. 27. p. 317 
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doing does not of itself result in Good Being. We can be 
virtuous without knowing who in fact we are.”^® 

The most significant point in the paradox of the Huxleyan 
notion of the relation between Morality and Truth comes out 
in the second extract. What Huxley seems to want; may be 
put in this way. Reality is placed on the experiment table in 
a laboratory, like an object. Several minds engaged in diffe¬ 
rent moral actions are also placed along the edge of the table, 
like objects, around Reality, By some device, minds are 
projected towards Reality. But on the way, many fail and 
only one succeeds in establishing the final meaningful contact 
with Reality. Then Huxley, observing all these from his seat 
near the table, jumps up and declares, “Eureka, eureka, the 
morality of the successful mind is the correct one”. Can 
anything be more paradoxical than this in life ? 


II 

AFTER PARADOX 

In the conventional sense, Huxley is not a philosopher at all 
if we think of the paradoxes, contraditions and inconsistencies 
in his very attitude to life ; some of these have been touched on 
in the preceding section. This is because the expression, 
‘philosophy of life’, refers to the discovery of some kind of 
unity in which all contradictions of common experience are 
merged beyond recognition. Huxley is also conscious of this 
and has spoken of it many a time. In the essay, Wordsworth 
in the Tropics, in Do What You Will, for example, he says that 
philosophy is an intellectual imposition of unity which distorts 
our immediate intuition of life which is full of “labyrinthine 
flux’", “maze of phenomena”, “complexity”, “mysteriousness” 
and the like. According to him, consistency which philosophy 
(an intellectual pretension) imposes, is “contrary to Nature” 
and “contrary to life*’. In this connection, he says that similar 


28. pp. 38-39 
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is the nature of the hypotheses of scientists, religious men, 
moralists, artists and many others. So he discards the philo* 
Sophy of this kind and proposes to propound a new kind of 
philosophy that accepts the inconsistencies of life and the 
universe and aims at finding a way to *4ive well.** According 
to him, to live well involves the complete living with body, 
instincts and mind. 

So, in the Huxleyan philosophy, paradoxes and inconsis¬ 
tencies are not to be sneered at; rather they should be given 
the dignity of the fundamental truths of life and the universe^ 
although they may not themselves be the ultimate truth, 
because, on his own admission, they are truths as they appear 
to our immediate intuition, that is, the report of senses. But 
this is a drastic simplification of his ground of philosophy,. 
This is because the seed of paradox has already been found in 
his very attitude or ground. By immediate intuition, he means 
the exclusion of all feelings of religious and spiritual variety 
and also the faculty of intellect. So the only things that remain^ 
as the instruments of knowledge are the senses on which the 
empiricists solely depend. But he proposes the complete living 
with body, instincts and mind, which resembles very much the 
Bergsonian intuition. These two are irreconcilable. Before 
coming to the discussion of the ground of his philosophy more 
closely, it is better to pause and look at the salient features- 
of his judgement of life and morality. 

Like a true philosopher, Huxley has said much on life in 
all its aspects. What life appears to the common view, what 
life might really be, in what relation man stands among his 
fellow-beings, other animals, the universe and the Ultimate 
Reality and lastly, what man should do in his circumstances, 
have all been referred to in his judgement. 

In deciding what life is, he has discarded the notion of 
‘nothing but**® by which the materialists, spiritualists, psycho¬ 
logists and many such others are guided. To him, the guiding 

29. Music At Night, p. SS 
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star is ‘not only, but also’.®® This he has expressed on many 
occasions. For example, Mttsic At Night and Ends And Means*^ 
may be mentioned. 

In discussing what life is, there arises the question of 
matter and spirit. Although the old conception of diame¬ 
trically opposite natures of matter and spirit has now been 
much modified in favour of the spirit, the difference is still 
there. In the preceding section, his vacillating tendency 
between the two has been considered. In spite of his contra¬ 
dictions in this matter, he has made some sort of decision on 
this point, however feeble that might be. The decision is that 
life is a conglomeration of both matter and spirit and both 
have equal right on life. In his own phraseology, it is “mental- 
material conglomerate”®® used in Ends And Means. We have 
another example of this in the essay. The Education Of An 
Amphibian, where he has used two expressions to describe 
man. They are ‘‘embodied spirit”®® and “psycho-physical 
instrument”®* which evidently give equal importance to 
matter and spirit. But this, again, is a drastic simplification 
of the point at issue. This is because when he has begun to 
give us the detailed analysis of man, what at first seemed to 
be v^y simple has begun to grow complicated. He has, in 
the essay, termed the conscious mind Self and has connected 
it with several Not Selves of which the body and, by 
implication, the *Holy spirit’®® are two. About the last, he 
has said that It is “immanent in every mental or material 
event”*®. At first describing man as spirit and body and 
then calling spirit immanent in body, are irreconcilable. 

30. Ibid., p. 55 

31. “Over-siniplif^ng the problem, they prescribe an over-simplified 

solution.Our discussion of tiw nature of explanaticm brings us to the 

oonclusitm that causittion in human afilaira is multiple—in other words, 
Shal any given event has many causes**, pp. 8-9 

32. p. 260. 33. Adonis And The Alphabet p. 9, 

34. Adonis And The Alphabet, p. 19 
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In the Freudian conception, the psyche is divided into 
two parts—conscious and unconscious—or into three— 
—conscious, preconscious and unconscious. But in the 
Huxleyan findings, the psyche is composed of six—the 
conscious seif, the ’^personal not-self”®^, the “vegetative 
soul”®®, the “not-self who inhabits the world from which 
we derive our insights and inspirations”®*, the not-self 
having the “visionary experience”*® of “non-human facts”**- 
and, finally, the Holy spirit. The personal not*self resembles 
the Freudian unconscious, the seat of conditioned reflexes, 
repressed desires etc. But the most interesting part is the 
vegetative soul which Huxley has described as the not-self 
in charge of the bodily functions like walking, breathing, 
glandular secretions, digestion, the healing of wounds and 
bringing back health after illness. It is not the body, it is 
necessary to point out, but the force that controls it. He 
hints in the essay. The Education of An Amphibian, that 
there may be more constituent parts of the psyche. To 
these, it is obvious, should be added the body, to have a 
full picture of Man. 

What a mysteriously grand conception of human life ! It 
is, as it were, the microcosm of the whole universe. Can 
such a picture of human life he conceived of in its totality 
at a time, let alone the question of the totality of life ? Huxley 
further says that an event occurring in any part of life has 
its bearings on all other parts. So can a single event of 
human life he thoroughly understood ? 

Over and above these, when we hear from him that our 
“psycho-physical instrument is one and indivisible”**, we 
shrink further back from our approach to life. .This is 

37. Ibid., p. 17 

38. Ibid., p. 17 
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because long before in Do What You WUU in the essay, Words¬ 
worth in the Tropics, he said that absolute oneness is absolute, 
nothingness (nothingness in the sense of unknowability). 

But in the Huxleyan philosophy, knowledge invariably 
precedes morality. Some instances of his paradoxical views 
on the possibility of knowledge have been considered. But, 
to narrow the gaps between the points of paradoxes, he has 
ventured to make some sort of compromise, however feeble 
that may be. But let that discussion be put oif for the. 
present. 

In the Huxleyan philosophy, erotism poses a great 
problem. On this problem, there one paradoxical views 
expressed vigorously by his critics. For this, his critics alone 
are not to blame, because there seems to be some contradiction 
in his own mind. Some say that he has the Swiftian hatred 
of erotism. There are others who say that he himself 
supports the contemporary loose living. The way in which 
he has presented the case of, say, Lucy Tantamount against 
Walter Bidlake*s, lends some support at least to the latter 
view. But there are many other instances in his novels to 
vouch for the opposite view. From this, the contradiction 
in his mind is amply proved. But, in this matter also, he 
has tried to blunt the sharpness of contradiction. The clue 
to this compromising attitude may be gathered from his 
essays. Ends And Means and Appendix to Adonis And The 
Alphabet offer us detailed discussions on the problem. It 
is implied in these discussions that erotism is a natural 
function or a physical reality just like the need of taking 
food and breathing air. So the question, whether the desire 
should be altogether killed or not, does not arise. The 
problem is how to utilize it to the best advantage of man, 
avoiding its two most harmful aspects, the involuntary 
propagation and the ‘*God-eclipsing attachment of one 
for one"’**. And the discussions in these books show how^ 

43. Adooii Aod The Alphabet, p. 277 
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it can be utilized for domestic happiness, social stability 
and even for the realization of the Ultimate Truth. Thus 
the points of contradiction are brought close, although they 
do not merge into one. 

Huxley has thought long and deep on human relations 
both in private and social spheres. He has found that the 
influence of society on man in the form of conditioned 
reflexes is inevitable. But we also hear from him that no 
one can share others’ joys and sorrows. Man is ever alone 
both in joy and in grief. Huxley tries to bring these two 
extremes close by asking us to cultivate love, because he 
also finds that considering every thing love is “the last 
word”.** 

His constant fling at religious men and their religious 
practices naturally leads us to believe that he is like atheists 
who hold everything about religion not only useless but 
also harmful. It is true that in the conventional sense he 
is irreligions. This is because to “piety”*®, meditation 
and “litany or mantram”*®, he has a sneering attitude, 
though these are of great value in every religion. But this 
is not the last word. He is ready with the moderating 
formula : these practices should not be taken as ends in 
themselves. They are symbols of and means to some greater 
reality. If they are taken in this spirit, they are not harmful 
but have some good in them. Huxley has made this definite 
pronouncement in his last novel, Island. 

Huxley is also seriously concerned with economics and 
politics. He is a strong believer in individualism. He does 
not believe that all are born equal or can be made so by 
any uniform training or system. But he is opposed to the 
dictatorship of all kinds both in economics and politics. 
He is opposed to socialism in its political and economic 
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aspects. In Tlwse Barren Leaves, he sneers at labour leaders- 
and in After Many A Summer, he protests strongly against 
the exploitation of the poor by the rich. The moderating 
scheme which he has in his mind is illustrated in Island. 
In the international held, his ideas are almost violent 
against the nationalism of the twentieth century. In Beyond 
The Mexique Bay, we find him so angry with the idol of 
nationalism that he goes to the length of saying that 
nationalism “is not the theory of a God whom nobody has 
seen”.*’ He is opposed to violence and prescribes paci¬ 
fism to ease the tension in the international field. 

In his moral outlook, “non-attachment”*®, stressed in 
Ends And Means and repeated many times elsewhere, is the 
keynote. But where does this morality lead man ? To happiness 
only or to knowledge also ? On this point, the nature of his 
paradox has been hinted at in the preceding section. Huxley 
has his moderating formula for this also. He has discovered 
the formula in the distinctions he has drawn between 
knowledge and understanding and between belief and faith. 
The discussion on the first is found in Adonis And The 
Alphabet and on the second, in Island. But have the points of 
paradox been completely met by these intellectual hypotheses p 
In the case of the first, he himself says that understanding 
comes of its own accord without any eflort and it cannot be 
“laboriously acquired”*This hurls the spear at the very 
root of morality which involves, in its conventional sense, the 
utmost efforts to realize something. In the case of the 
second, he says through the protagonist that, in spite of “the 
entirely justified refusal to take yes for an answer”man 
can realize Reality. Whatever else all these may imply, 
it is certain that he has not been able to accept faith (the 
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last resort) with an unquestioning mind. The samfe hesitant 
mood is discernible in his prescription of mysticism which 
enables man to be non-attached, because he has qualified it 
by the expression, “the highest degree possibe to human 
beings””^, found in Ends And Means and echoed elsewhere. 
This is the central point of his philosophy of life. 

Something should be said on pessimism and optimism. 
There is no denying the fact that pessimism is the dominant 
note in his philosophy. But there is a note of optimism also 
by its side. A. C. ward says that his novels always bear an 
implication that there is a better way of life which much be 
found out. 

It is doubtful if such an unhesitating and strong opinion 
can be passed on Huxley on the issue of knowledge. Yet 
there is certainly some truth in it. His metaphysical curiosity 
has brought him the impression that there is something 
beyond the phenomenal world. What Bacon said long ago— 
“a little philosophy”*" makes man atheistic but “depth in 
philosophy”** makes him believe in God—is applicable, to 
some extent at least, to the case of Huxley. Although he 
has sometimes spoken adversely against the findings of the 
psychical research, they have led him to believe in a spaceless 
and timeless existence. His own experiment in mescaJin, 
recorded in The Doors of Perception, has provided him with 
stronger grounds both for metaphysics and epistemology. 
Although he does not like to equate his experience with that 
of a mystic, this has actually provided him with an experience 
of something lying beyond space and time. He has found 
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Teasons to give more serious thought to Bergson's conception 
•of Mind At Large. Over and above these, his own abstract 
reasoning that man's inability to know something does not 
warrant its non-existence, has held up some hope, however 
dim it may be, before him. That is why none of his novels 
says categorical *No* to life. The *No' is always qualified 
by some ‘Yes’. 

Long before in the early stage of his literary career, Huxley, 
In the conclusion to Jesting Pilate published in 1926, remarked 
that “convictions aud certainties’**® are unattainable in the 
matter of “knowledge and experience”** of life and that 
“doubt”*’ grows more and more as one enters more and more 
into the “underlying mystery”*® of life. Next year, in 1927, 
in the Introduction to Proper Studies, he observed that “man 
in his totality”*® is far more complicated than the atom of 
the scientist and that “cocksureness”®® is an attribute which 
is inapplicable to the question of knowledge about life, because 
it has an “unmeasurable domain”*^ beyond the “measurble 
aspects"** which is of “supreme importance”*®. From that 
time till his end in 1963, he passed through many more 
experiments with life, but he did not move much from his 
original stand. 


Ill 

THE CONCEPTION OF THE SELF 

In the two preceding sections, the nature of the Huxleyan 
paradox and scepticism has been shown. But, in the study 
of the Huxleyan philosophy of life, it is more interesting and 
important to tap their sources. This will be attempted in 
these sections of the chapter. It is impossible to view 
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^hese sources all at once. We have to take several turns to 
set an idea of their nature. These sections will, it is hoped, 
reveal them bit by bit. 

In the matter of knowledge or understanding, we have to 
decide first of all the nature of the knower or the agent of 
understanding in man. From the time of the ancient Greek 
philosophers who ftourished before Plato down to our present 
age, many an attempt has been made to define the knower 
named Self in the books of philosophy. But no solution 
universally acceptable has yet been reached. It has still 
remained as controversial as the problem of God, the im¬ 
mortality of the soul and the like. But many thinks in this 
line hold that the true conception of the self must be some 
form of Kantianism.** There are good reasons to accept 
this view. According to Kant, the self in man is spiritual, 
as opposed to bodily. Experiences (conscious and unconscious) 
do not constitute the self, as Hume®* knew, but the experi- 
encer of them is the self. The self is unknowable to an 
individual and must be accepted as self-evident, that is, 
beyond doubt. The knowledge of the self is a process of 
self realization which can be achieved only through the 
highest form of moral life. But, on all these points, Huxley*s 
ideas appear to be uncertain in varying degrees. 

The facts that have been placed in the two preceding 
sections are enough to show that Huxley's ideas on the 
first point, that is, the self is spiritual, are sceptical. The 
repercussion of this scepticism is found in his novels also. 
For instance, in Those Barren Leaves, part four, chapter 
nine, the reflections of Mr. Cardan on the death of Miss 
Elver throw a revealing light on the point. 

Huxley's mind seems to be more undecided on the second 
point~the experiencer and not the experiences is the self. 
In the second section, it has been pointed out that in the 

64. Critique of Pure Reason 
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essay, The Education of An Amphibian, Huxley has called the 
conscious mind self. The same thing has been done in the 
third chapter of The Perennial Philosophy also. This is 
repeated again in Texts And Pretexts. That Huxley has, in 
these instances, identified the empirical self of Hume with 
the *real* self is obvious. This cannot be neglected as a mere 
misnomer on the part of Huxley whose erudition in general 
and in philosophy and psychology in particular is 
encyclopaedic beyond doubt. This naming itself suggests 
much as to the trend of his thought. A portion from 
The Perennial Philosophy is quoted which will support the 
contention that Huxley is confused both about the first and 

the second points. .all the exponents of the Perennial 

Philosophy make, in one form or other, the affirmation that 
man is a kind of trinity composed of body, psyche and 
spirit. Selfness or personality is a product of the first twO' 

elements. The third element (.) is akin to, or even 

identical with, the divine Spirit that is the Ground of all 
being. Man’s final end, the purpose of his existence, is to 
love, know and be united with the immanent and transcendent 
Godhead. And this identification of self with spiritual not- 
self can be achieved only by ‘dying to’ selfness and living to 
spirit.”®® As a matter of fact, what he says here in the name 
of the exponents of the Perennial Philosophy is the reflection 
of his own thought. Here are two extracts from Texts And 
Pretexts. “The not-self is the very core and marrow of our 
beings.”®’^ “Now both self and not-self are states of our 
consciousness.”*® The first extract evidently supports our 
first contention, because it cannot be accepted that the self is 
not spiritual as is implied in the extract. The second extract 
supports the second, for in reality, that is, according to the 
criterion from which we are arguing, consciousness is the 
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state of the self, but the self cannot be the state of 
consciousness. 

The scepticism on the two points has very naturally 
rendered Huxley uncertain on the third, tn Ends And Means^ 
he says in the manner of Me Taggart that the “con¬ 
sciousness of self”®® is a complex thing which can be clearly 
defined only when we know “what we mean by a self*'^°. 
We have already seen that on the two points the meaning of 
the self that Huxley has in mind greatly differs from the 
Kantian one stated at the beginning of the section. So what 
is due to happen has actually happened in regard to his 
handling of the third point. 

At many places of his writings, this scepticism has been 
explicit. Here are only a few instances. In The Perennial 
Philosophy^ chapter nine, he discusses self-knowledge. It is 
found that he expresses much enthusiasm when he speaks 
about the Buddhistic act of self-knowledge. This will be 
evident if we read his own words, “More systematically than 
Socrates the Indian exponents of the Perennial Philosophy 
harped on the same theme. There is, for example, the 
Buddha, whose discourse on ‘The Setting-Up of Mindful¬ 
ness’ expounds (with that positively inexorable exhaustiveness 
characteristic of the Pali scriptures) the whole art of self- 
knowledge in all its branches—knowledge of one’s body, 
one’s senses, one’s feelings, one’s thoughts.” A little later, 
in the same discourse, while speaking about the Christian 
thought, he says, “Spiritual progress is through the growing 
knowledge of the self as nothing and of the Godhead as all- 
embracing Reality. (Such knowledge, of course, is worthless 
if it is merely theoretical; to be effective, it must be realized 
as an immediate, intuitive experience and appropriately acted 
upon.)”^* 
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It is noticed that Huxley finds Buddhistic method 
exhaustive, because it shows the whole art of self-knowledge 
in all its branches. He finds the Christian method also full 
of worth when intuitively realized. Both sound good, but 
unfortunately both cannot claim to be true at the same time. 
This will be evident if we take into account the fact that the 
Buddhists deny the existence of the soul while the other camp 
considers the soul or spirit to be the only reality. So, if the 
art of the Buddhists embraces the whole art of self-knowledge, 
there is no scope for that of the other and vice versa. Two 
ways or methods may be called compatible with or comple¬ 
mentary to each other only when they lead to the same goal or 
reality or different aspects of the same reality. But, in the 
present case, the realities to which the ways lead are not 
only different but also opposite. Such discrepancy in the 
logic of the representation of the Buddhistic and Christian 
thoughts is the natural consequence of Huxley*s uncertainties 
;in his ideas about self-knowledge. 

Huxley is sceptical about the self not only in its different 
aspects but also in its totality. For example, in Texts And 
Pretexts^ he says, “But ‘self is an illusion.’ Possibly ; it is 
an illusion, however, which lasts a life-time and is shared by 
all human beings. My mind has never been subtle enough to 
see much difference between such illusions and reality. I am 
a fact of my own immediate experience. But the illusion, 
or the reality of self is not quite unbroken. It has holes in 
it, so to speak, rifts and fiaws.”^® To Philip Quarles also, 
the self is an illusion. 

It is a very significant fact that Huxley has everywhere 
identified the states of the mind or experiences or the 
empirical self of Hume with the self proper. But even that 
self seems to be an illusion. There is nothing to be amazed 
at this. It has been accepted by many serious thinkers of 
the East and the West that experiences are the states of the 
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real self. So, when one is sceptical about the tree (self)r 
it is natural that one would be equally so about the fruits 
(experiences) that the tree bears. 


IV 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

In the preceding section, it has been only shown that Huxley' 
is confused about his notion of the self. But the question,' 
why he is so, has to be decided. In section one, it has been' 
pointed out that for the realization of the divine element im 
man Huxley feels the need of making not only amoral 
experiment but also a psychological experiment. A moral 
experiment has a very wide connotation in which, in tho 
Huxleyan view, non-attachment is fundamental, which has 
been pointed out in section two. But what does he mean* 
by a psychological experiment ? Presumably it is the 
psycho-analysis or, to be more precise, the analysis of 
experiences which modern psychologists aim at. This idea 
gains ground when we find the influence of the contemporary 
schools of psychology on his thought. 

On a close study of his writings, it appears that in some 
form or other, lightly or profoundly, all the schools of psy¬ 
chology have cast their influence on the Huxleyan thought* 
Among them, J.B. Watson's Behaviourism, Freud’s Psycho¬ 
analysis and Me Dougall’s Purposivism have the greatest 
impact. Of these, the consideration of the first is left out for 
the present both for the convenience of a systematic 
understanding of the source we have now been exploring and 
also for the fact that Behaviourism discards all notions about 
the mind which is our chief reference in this section. Ta 
cull all or most of the instances expressive of the influence of 
the latter two requires by itself a volume which the present 
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study does not permit. So attention is focused on only a few 
.of them here. But, before coming to the consideration of 
any influence on him, it is imperative to remember that no 
system of human thought has alone been adequate to him. 
This he has expressed through his fling at the notion of 
‘nothing but’ already referred to. He has felt “bits of the 
truth” in many things and his own purpose is to make a 
synthesis of them. 

The aspects of the Freudian psychology that have deeply 
stirred Huxley's mind are, in brief, as follows t —the conception 
of the psychic universe, the influence of the unconscious on 
the conscious, the delicate position of the conscious, the 
conflict of the opposite motives, the belief in the psychic 
determinism and the disbelief in free-will, repression and the 
dominant piece of the erotic and hostile motives in human 
behaviour. 

Freud is most popularly known to the world mainly for 
his new conception of erotism. His basie feeling is that the 
erotic motive is one of the two (love and hatred) principal 
natural drives of man which cannot be divorced from him. 
It is one of the most momentous facts in the study of Huxley’s 
philosophy that he has framed his morality in regard to 
erotism on the basis of this hypothesis. An essay. To The 
Puritan All Things Are Impure, in Music At Night, shows 
Huxley’s acceptance of the other aspects of the Freudian 
conception of erotism. On a close study of the essay, it 
appears that Huxley has argued against Grundyism or the 
erotic orthodoxy of the Puritan mainly on the basis of 
Freudiaoism. His arguments run on two levels—verbal and 
physical. The main ground of his attack is that the Puritan 
ignores the “physical reality” in the sense that erotic 
activities are “homely acts” and “characteristic functions of 
bodily hfe” These expressions clearly lend support to the 
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-hypothesis mentioned above. To make his point stronger, 
Huxley has taken the help of Lawrence’s ideal of the ‘^right of 
4he body and the instincts”But it is more interesting to 
note the wider connotation of erotism in which Freud has 
understood it and in the essay, it is evident, Huxley has 
accepted it. Besides the process of “reproduction”, Huxley 
has included “evacuation*’®®, “micturition phantasies” and 
“auto-erotism” ®® in the jurisdiction of erotic activities. The 
Freudian concept of Infantile Erotism also is clearly discer¬ 
nible in the pithy word, auto-erotism. In course of his discus¬ 
sion, the Freudian concept of represson too has come out. 
For example, he says that there are “extraordinary precau¬ 
tions” ®® and “strong barriers'’ to effect co-operation beet- 
ween the conscious spirit and the erotic instinct, as conceived 
of by Lawrence. The barrier and the precaution evidently 
refer to Freud’s concept of the repression of shameful motives 
hidden in the ‘id’ by the ego. The ego judges the motives 
according to the notions of society and, in the essay, Huxley 
makes mention of the early training according to which the 
Puritan judges matters erotic. 

In the development of Freud’s theory of motives, a progres¬ 
sive stress on hostility and aggressiveness is noticeable. In 
his earlier theory, hostility was simply an expression of the 
frustrated libido. But, in his later theory, he accepted the 
motive of hostility and aggressiveness as a basic drive of life 
like the erotic drive. He found that in the normal day to day 
behaviour of man the motives of erotism and aggressiveness 
are fused, with the latter taking the lead. Since then, Freud 
began to regard this fundamental, natural instinct as a great 
hindrance to civilization. He further began to feel that its 
repression causes neurosis as the repression of erotic instinct 
does. 
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It is interesting to note that, as Jocelyn Brooke says,®® 
during the 1930*s (that is, like Freud’s somewhat later) 
Huxley’s growing interest in politics and pacifism is 
noticeable. And in politics, he discovers the problem of 
hatred or aggressiveness the solution of which he finds in the 
cult of pacifism. A section entitled GUATEMALA CITY in 
Beyond The Mexique Bay is to the point. Here he discusses 
the wars and nationalism of Central America in particular 
and of Europe in general. Here it is found that, like Freud 
who was always on the look out for the hidden motive behind 
civilization, culture and human relationship, Huxley attempts^ 
a thorough psycho-analysis of the Central American people. 
He comes to the general conclusion that behind wars and 
nationalism there is the “philosophy of hatred”®® or the 
“theology of hatred”®^. He comments that hate is more 
dangerous than lust and that it has also more “persistence 
and continuity”®®. Huxley further speaks of its hrohibition®® 
and suppression®^ and thinks of their ‘^unexpected and 
distressing consequences”®'. These evidently imply that, 
like Freud, he considers its repression as a cause of mass 
neurosis. 

Huxley clearly toes the line of Freud in his conception of 
the psyche. It is found that in the essay. The Education of 
An Amphibian, Huxley, like Freud, divides the psyche into 
two main parts (the conscious and unconscious), although 
the Huxleyan unconscious, unlike the Freudian one, is 
subdivided into several parts. The essay further provides 
a fine example of the Freudian idea of the utter helpless 
state of the conscious at the hand of the unconscious. 
Another fine example is found in the essay. Knowledge And 
Understanding, which relates to the idea of the absolute 
power of man that puffed up the poet Henley. 
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Besides the essays, in the creative writings also, Freud has 
influenced the Huxleyan thought. In the short story. Happily 
Ever After, in LIMBO^ Jacobsen has been described as a 
Freudian psychologist” and in the story expressions like 
“libidinously” “repress”, ‘‘curious physiological 
fact”®'^, “psychological intricacies” ®®, “unconsciously” ®’, 
“Spontaneously” ®«, “self-analysis’’ ®®, “selfs-knowledgc” 
occur. So the story offers a line example of Freudianism 
influencing the style of Huxley. Freudianism has appeared in 
his novels in various ways. Sometimes his characters are 
found to be talking about it in a light way, sometimes in a 
serious way and sometimes the novelist uses it in expressing 
the secret of their mind. Here are a few examples of the serious 
type. In Those Barren Leaves, part one, chapter four. Miss 
Thriplow’s reflection on her relation with Jim reveals two 
aspects of the Freudian thought. One is that innocent child¬ 
hood is a false notion. The other is that men and women 
satisfy their repressed erotic instinct in many other pleasure¬ 
giving ways, such as, arts, literature, music and the like. In 
Miss Thriplows case, it is the composition of a short story with 
Jim and herself as the protagonists. In Point Counter Pointt 
chapter one, Huxley attempts the psycho-analysis of Walter in 
the Freudian way to expose the conflict of opposite motives 
in his mind. In Island, chapter six, Freud’s conception of 
Infantile Erotism has been mentioned and this has been 
accepted as the basis of morality in regard to erotism. The 
acceptance is indicated by the fact that the paradise of the 
child enjoyed through erotism, which is lost to the grown¬ 
ups, is attempted to be regained in Pala through Maithuna. 

Although the influence of Purposivism is not so widely 
discernible as that of Freudianism, it is not at all negligible. 
So this also deserves proper discussion here. The aspects of 
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Me Dougall’s psychology that have deeply impressed Huxley 
may be summed up as follows. The assumption that human 
behaviour is rational and dependent on foresight and the 
consideration of consequences, is wrong. Ultimately, man is 
guided by the instinctive emotion and the goal-seeking 
motive. Even intellectual activities have emotional driving- 
forces at their sources. Besides the instincts of Freud’s love and 
hatred, there are other instincts of which the possessive 
instinct is one. 

First of all, the essay. Beliefs And Actions, in Music At 
Night, may be chosen for the illustration of the emotional 
foundation of life accepted by Huxley. Here Huxley says that 
ideas directly regulate human behaviour, but the ideas are 
“rationalizations of feelings”^®*^ and, even in action, the doer 
has to “revive the emotion which was originally at the root 
cf the idea—or rather the new and nobler emotion which...has 
taken the place of the root feeling from which the idea 
started”^®*. R.S. Woodworth^while interpreting Me 
Dougall, states exactly the same thing. He says that there is 
a misunderstanding of Me Dougall’s psychology that adult 
human actions are directly guided by instincts. What Me 
Dougall has said is this: all our actions are regulated by the 
sentiments originating in the instincts and are still inflamed by 
the emotional cores of the instincts. The next book of 
reference may be Beyond The Mexique Bay where Huxley says 
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that all kinds of orgies^erotic, religious, political, sporting 
and the like, supply us with “that periodical excitement**^®* 
which man in general craves. He further says here that the 
“Christian restraint’*^®® has given rise to nationalism in which 
people find the emotional satisfaction of hatred and vanity. 
A Puritan’s disapproval and suppression of exciting and 
pleasurable activities have led to the rise of the righteous 
indignation^®’ which gives him enough of the emotional 
relish. The echo of Me Dougall’s voice is heard at many 
places in Texts And Pretexts also. Here is one. “The feeling 
he has about his own experience is the reasoner’s major 
premiss. Or rather, since it is impossible to base an argument 
on a feeling, it is the rationalization of that feeling in terms 
of a concept which serves as the major premiss.”^ ®® In Ends 
And Means, Huxley’s contention that no philosophy is 
“completely disinterested”^®® and that our intellect “hungers 
and thirsts”^^® comes indirectly to the main point of 
Purposivism. The Perennial Philosophy echoes Me Dougall at 
many places. For example, in chapter one, he says that 
human perception and understanding are directed by “will”^^^. 
Men are ’'aware of”^^® and “think about”^^® the things 
which, “for one reason or another”^ they want to see and 
understand. “Where there’s a will there is always an intellectual 
way”^^*. But, as to this choice, Huxley has a sneering 
attitude which divests it of all the glory, power and authority 
generally attributed to it. These are his exact words. “But 
what makes you choose ? “Obviously the choice is based on 
pleasure, reward or achievement; or it is merely a reaction 
to one’s conditioning or tradition”. Then why choose ?”^^® 
Almost the same tune is heard in Me Dougall interpreted by 
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R.S. Woodworth. He says, "But why should some 
consequences be chosen rather than others unless there were 
some basic needs and preferences ’ 

Discussions on the above line are scattered in his novels 
also. In the delineation of characters too, Huxley has 
basically accepted it. In Crome Yellow, chapter 22, Mr. 
Scogan s speech on "the man of reason and the madman'’*^® 
offers a good example. In Those Barren Leaves, Mrs. Aldwinkle 
is an example of possessive instinct. After Many A Summer 
offers another in Mr. Stoyte. In Brave New World, Huxley 
intends to mock at the notion of mechanizing human life and 
freeing it from all emotional human-ties. But, in spite of 

an iron totalitarian control, Lenina cannot restrain her desire 
to be emotionally attached to Savage. Ape And Essence also 
hints at this. 

Besides Freudianism and Purposivism, the influence of 
which has been shown above, the influence of the Gestalt 
school also is found on his thought. But this influence is not 
so clearly and frequently discernible. 

The confusion of the self is the natural and inevitable 
consequence of attaching so much importance to the modern 
psychology which is fundamentally a development of the 
Humian line of thought in the sense that it aims at analysing 
or dealing with experiences themselves and not the knower 
of them which (experiences) constitute the Empirical Self of 
Hume. Any man, having this approach, cannot but be a 
sceptic who depends only on probability in the matter of 

knowledge, because he, like Hume, invariably fails to realize 
the real self. 


V 

THE DIFFICULTIES IN THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
It 18 not a fact that Huxley is unaware of the difficulties 
entaiUng the kind of approach to the self shown to the 
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preceding section. That this why he has sometimes thought of 
Tclying on the real self the nature of which also has already 
been shown. For example, in chapter twelve, pairt—I of After 
Many A Summer, Mr. Propter observes that Kant’s contention 
—reality is unknowable by the human mind—is not tenable. 
It is true that reality is unknowable by the “personal human 
mind**^^® dominated by **an ego”^®°. But, if one chooses to 
eliminate “the ego from consciousness*’*'®^ and “climb on to the 
level of eternity’’,^®® one can know reality. Here it is evident 
that Mr. Propter and, for the matter of that, his creator 
propose to keep off the empirical self and depend on the real 
self. But, in the process of the liberation of the real self 
from the empirical self, Huxley again falls in bewilderment. 
This is because he faces the philosophical difficulties involved 
in the theory of knowledge. 

Although the nature of the present study does not warrant 
a discussion of the difficulties in the theory of knowledge, 
a reference to them is indispensable to have a standard from 
which the problems of Huxley may be viewed clearly. There 
is a quarrel between the Rationalists and the Empiricists as 
to the source of knowledge. The former make the rational 
faculty and the latter the sense>reports the highest court of 
appeal. Kant reconciles the two opposite camps by affirming 
that knowledge is a joint affair of both the two, the former 
supplying the forms and the latter the materials. For the 
working of the rational faculty, it has to depend on some 
universal concepts technically called categories of knowledge 
in philosophy. The Rationalists claim them as innate in the 
sense that they are basic or fundamental to our rational 
element. But the Empiricists oppose this claim and say that 
the categories of knowledge, like a general principle—24-2=4, 
originate in our senses. According to Kant, our notions of 
space and time cannot originate like such a general principle 
and that they are present in our mind as subjective forms 
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necessary for all knowledge or experience. Another problem 
in the process of knowledge or experience is the passivity or 
otherwise of the mind. Kant has falsified the old notion of 
passivity, that is, the mind conforms to objects. According 
to Kant, the mind actively legislates for nature and then only 
can know it. So nature, as we know it, is partly our own 
creation having some features that are subjective. 

The conclusion reached by Kant has a profound influence 
on the Huxleyan thought, which we have already seen and 
shall see further a little later. The origin of this influence is 
the investigations of the psychologists who have found that the 
legislation in the subjective world is regulated by various factors, 
such as, past experiences, future expectations, interests, desires, 
prejudices and many others. This is true not only of our faculty 
of rationality but also of the working of the senses. The 
reports of the senses (sensations) are not accepted by the active 
mind as such. They are both condensed and amplified to 
bring them to the level of perception, a source of knowledge 
to the Empiricists. The whole of the sensation is not known 
for the selection and rejection. Many psychologists hold that 
the whole process involves the miscarriage of our cognitive 
function or the causation of our illusion and hallucination. 

The activity of the mind then usurps the freedom of the 
knower in man. There is yet another factor to outrage that 
freedom still further. It is language. To Huxley language poses 
two problems. The first springs from its inherent connection 
with our thought-process and the second, from its nature 
and potentiality. We are concerned here with the first and the 
second will be discussed more closely in the next chapter. 

According to some thinkers, thought is impossible without 
language. Knowledge, as a psychological process, is a 
judgement which associates two ideas, according to Locke. So 
each act of knowing depends upon a series of previous 
judgements preserved in the forms of concepts which are 
ideations. To be clearer, behind the present connotation of a 
word there arc many judgements of different persons starting 
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from time immemorial, each depending upon the previous oner 
Every thing boils down to the plain fact that in the working 
of both rationality and the senses man has to depend upon 
language the most vital part of which consists of concepts. 

Now let us see how Huxley thinks about all the pointa 
raised above. Huxley is neither a Rationalist nor an 
Empiricist. He is not even a product of both in the sense 
Kant has conceived of it. This will at once be evident if we 
take into account his attitude to the categories of knowledge 
which runs counter to the one held by Kant to whom his such 
attitude is indispensable to his reconciliatory explanation. 
Huxley declines to accept the categories of knowledge as 
fundamental to our rational faculty and holds that they 
themselves are the creations of the mind. In other words, 
man has created them just like many other notions to suit his 
convenience of expectations and interests. This is what he 
means when he says, for example, in the essay, Wordsworth in 
the Tropics, in Do What You Will^ that man has ‘‘abstracted by 
the mind out of the complex and multifarious reality of imme" 
diate intuition” “a simplihed two-dimensional map of things”, 
because human mind cannot do without it. He hints at this 
indirectly when he speaks in Ends And Means of m 2 Ln*& “intellect” 
that '‘hungers and thirsts after explanation” to reduce the 
diversity to the identity. How weak the human intellect is ! 

A more direct and unequivocal utterance is found in the 
speech of Calamy, in Those Barren Leaves, where he observes 
that the “human mind” “has invented space, time and 
matter, picking them out of reality in a quite arbitrary 
fashion...”^®*. In the first chapter of Antic Hay, Gumbril 
Junior's reflection that “God as truth, God as 2 + 2 = 4—that 
wasn’t so clearly all right” throws a significant light on the 
point at issue. He wants the categories of knowledge to be 
originating in the senses, as the Empiricists hold them to be. 
But it should be borne in mind that Huxley likes them to be so 
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x)nly casually. This will be clear in the discussion of the next 
point—the activity of the mind and its influence on both the 
intelleet and senses. 

Huxley is a firm believer in the activity of the mind in the 
knowledge situation. For example, he says in Do What You 
Will, in the essay, Wordsworth in the Tropics, that the world 
^‘which we know, and which our minds have fabricated out of 
goodness knows what mysterious things in themselves, 
possesses the unity which our minds have imposed upon if'. 
The statement evidently contains not only the whole af Kant's 
contention but also something more. To be precise, Kant 
holds, as we have already seen, that nature is partly the 
creation of our mind but Huxley seems to be inclined to 
think that it is wholly the creation of human mind. The same 
tone is audible in Ends And Means also when he says that our 
mind possesses **an invincible tendency to reduce the diverse 
to the identical”*^*®. Mr. Barbecue-Smith’s statement in 
Crome and that of Rosie’s father in Antic Hay^^^ 

that the things which really matter happen in the heart, bear 
the same spirit. All these examples show the influence of the 
activity of the human mind mainly on the rational faculty. 
But here is a fine example of such influence on our senses. Mr. 
Barbecue-Smith has further said that seeing leads to believing 
and vice versa. If one believes in God one sees Him even in 
things obviously evil i*®. Huxley has been so disgusted with 
the evil trick of the human mind to hoodwink man in the path 
of knowledge that he goes to the length of placing lower animals 
above man in the Bergsonian fashion. For example, Sebastian, 
the hero of Time Must Have A Stop, says that lower animals 
do not identify themselves with money-making, drinking, 
politics and literature which have no connection with ‘‘the 
cosmic order”*^*®. That is why they are aware of the cosmic 
order through their being identical with their physiology and 
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consequently they have no “metaphysical worries”^Tlii® 
answers how far and how long Huxley can rely on the senses, 
a question left unanswered in the foregoing paragraph. 

Huxley has waged a life-long war against language, a born 
enemy of proper knowledge, in his view. Here are a few of 
the obviously unequivocal examples. Denis, the hero of his 
first novel, says that it is due to the fault of our education that 
things seem to be “more real and vivid” when one applies 

other’s “ready-made phrases about them” und that ‘ there 
are lots of lovely names and words.*’ Man enters the world 
with “ready- made ideas about everything”^*®. They constitute 
his philosophy and he tries to fit life into it. It is, according to 
him and his creator, a wrong route. So he recommends the 
freedom from “twenty tons of ratiocination” for the 
proper approach to reality. The same idea is carried forward 
to Beyond The Mexique Bay where in a section, Trinidad, 
Huxley makes a lot of reflections on language in connection 
with the oranges the skin of which is unlike the oranges 
found else-where. His conclusion is the same as found 
else-where that every “vocabulary is a system of platonic 
ideas” ^ to which we expect reality to correspond. Every 
language, he says implies’ “a set of categorical imperatives’*^*® 
We get a more pointed utterance from John Rivers to the 
narrator in The Genius And The Goddess. He says that “our 
philosophy of life is the inevitable by-product of a langu¬ 
age”^ 8 9 which separates the inseparable and also “evaluates”^ . 
He further observes that judgement is a hindrance to the 
correct insight into the nature of things, but the “nature of 
language is such that we can’t help judging”Again, in the 
title essay in Adonis And The Alphabet, Huxley says that each 
one of us is “immersed in language”^*® which determines 
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“our thoughts, feelings and behaviour”^*®. To be precise, it 
is “a virtual philosophy, a source of ontological postulates, a 
conditioner of thought and even perception, a moulder of 
sentiments, a creator of behaviour-patterns”^**. In face of 
all these, Huxley finds that the non-verbal education, stressed 
many times else-where and also in The Education Of An 
Amphibian, is an essential preliminary to proper knowledge. 


IV 

THE INFLUENCE OF BEHAVIOURISM 

In the preceding section, it has been explained (in the 
Huxleyan view) what difficulties man faces in the free working 
of the real self. The difficulties, as we have seen, are rooted 
in the very psychological process entailing the pursuit of 
knowledge. The process, he thinks, is true in regard to our 
knowledge not only of the phenomenal world but also of the 
noumenal. But the philosopher in Huxley does not sit idle 
over the problem. The essay. The Education Of An Amphi¬ 
bian, provides a clue to it. He discusses here how we should 
train ourselves. Although he has ‘“no answer”^*® as to the 
practicability of the proposed method, he recommends a long 
and intensive research into it and asks us to hope for the best. 
But the essay also indicates the last and the greatest difficulty 
of man even if he succeeds in the research. The difficulty is 
sounded in the statement that “our psycho-physical instrument 
might be educated to a higher pitch of efficiency”^*®. To be 
exact, the difficulty entails the mind-body origin and nature. 
For the convenience of the systematic understanding of his 
ground of vision, the explanation of the point will follow later. 

But, in the mean-time, lettus watch his attitude to another 
method which looms so large in his art. It is mysticism. In. 
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Texts And Pretexts, Huxley says that man might be happier if 
the conditional clauses of the mystics were fulfilled. In Ends 
And Means, he says that they show “disinterestedness in the 
highest degree possible to human beings”^*’' and so they can 
“transcend ordinary limitations more completely”^*® than 
others. In the introduction to The Perennial Philosophy, he says 
that knowledge depends upon the condition of the “being”^*® 
of the “knower**^ and a change in the nature of the knower 
produces a “corresponding change in the nature and amount 
of knowing”^®’-. He concludes the introduction with the 
assertion that since the mystics modify their merely human 
mode of being, they arc “capable of a more than iherely 
human kind and amount of knowledge.”.^®'* 

We should not bother much about the method hinted at in 
the penultimate paragraph, because it is still in the process 
of research. But the following point deserves special notice 
in it. It is implied that even if the research is successful man’s 
mind-body mechanism will be only more efficient but not 
most efficient. This point is discernible in the case of the 
mystic’s power of transcending the limitations and of realiz¬ 
ing the true nature of things. On these two points, Huxley 
makes no categorical statement in regard to the mystical 
method. The source of this hesitant mood needs exploration. 
The clue is found in the expression, “psycho-physical 
instrument”' the full significance of which will be unfolded 
by and by. We get a clearer vision of the source when we 
look far back to his first novel where Mr. Scogan says that the 
“mystic objectifies a rich feeling in the pit of the stomach into 
a cosmology.”^®* This obviously refers to the physiological 
basis of the mental life which he stresses so much and so 
frequently in his writings. 

Here arises the issue of the profound influence of 
Behaviourism on his thought which adds to the complications 
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of his mind. But, at the outset, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that he does not accept Behaviourism completely, that is, in 
all its details. But the fact that he accepts its spirit is 
undeniable, although he sometimes makes fun of it, as he 
does of every thing else in the universe including God and 
himself. 

Music At Night offers us a fine instance of the influence of 
Behaviourism on him. Here, in the essay. Meditation on 
Greco, he attempts at the interpretation of a picture of E^ 
‘Greco’s “Dream of Philip 11”. After rejecting all the inter¬ 
pretations of others, he comes to his own which is like this. 
So far as E^ Greco is concerned, “there is nothing outside the 
whale”^®®. The fundamental physiolgical basis of the “religious 
experience”^'® is also final for him. He has constantly been 
“on the plane of that visceral consciousness which we so 
largely ignore, but with which our ancestors ( as their language 
proves ) did so much of their feeling and thinking”^ After 
citing several instances of such Biblical phrases, he comments 
with obvious regret that such phrases seem to be queer and 
even “repellent”^'® to the modern reader, because he is 
accustomed to look upon man as a being thinking exclusively 
with his head, which goes against the findings of the physiolo¬ 
gists. As a matter of fact, Huxley concludes, “what we 
think and feel and are is to a great extent determined by the 
state of our ductless glands and our viscera.”^'® But the 
matter does not end here. He draws an interesting curtain 
over the essay with the statement that his own interpretation 
may be false and quite fanciful. But we should not take it as 
lightly as Huxley has coloured it. The serious aspect of the 
matter is that he means to emphasize the ground of his own 
interpretation. To be precise, his own interpretation of the 
picture is dependent on the state of his ductless glands and 
viscera. This is more systematically given a shape in Ends 
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And Means, chapter XIV, in his witty remark that if 
Behaviourism is right its judgements are wrong In 

another essay. And Wanton Optics Roll The Melting Eye, 
in Music At Night, Huxley discusses how science can be 
utilized in literature. As a means, be suggests the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of the two experiences of the same human event, one 
in terms of science and the other in terms of religion, aesthe¬ 
tics, passion and common sense. He gives an example of the 
juxtaposition of physiology and mysticism in the statement 
that the mystical ecstasies of a certain woman were most 
frequent and significant in the fourth month of her pregnan¬ 
cies. Man’s moods, aspirations and philosophy of life are the 
secretions of his ductless glands. Huxley offers this as an 
example of the juxtaposition of chemistry and the soul. These 
juxtapositions may appear as discordant and queer to others, 
but not to Huxley. He has used the same kind of juxtaposi¬ 
tion in his creative works. For example, in Time Must Have 
A 5'rqp,S,we hear from Paul De Vries that Pascal would say 
that man’s stomach has its reasons. In Island, Dr. Mac 
Phail holds that man is a machine in the sense that his brain 
secretes thoughts as his liver secretes bile. Huxley’s statements 
echoing the sense that man’s flesh is willing but his spirit is 
weak are also in the tradition of this juxtaposition. 

Pavlov’s conception of the Conditioned Reflex has been 
accepted in spirit, although not in all its details, by Dr. 
Watson in his theory of learning, an important aspect of 
Behaviourism^®^. Huxley has also employed Pavlov in 
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various ways. He has used his ideas in his discursive writings 
the best examples of which are available in Music At Night 
and Beyond The Mexique Bay. In his novels, the characters 
are sometimes found to be reflecting on them. An interesting 
example is found in the diary of Anthony Beavis in Eyeless In 
Gaza. Here it appears at first sight that Anthony speaks 
against Pavlov who denies free will to man. But, after reading 
the whole reflection, the final impression we derive is that he 
reasserts the spirit of Pavlov and that the glory of free will 
which Anthony holds before us is shorn of both fire and fibre. 
This is because free will, as the moralists understand it, is free 
from all limitations and the choice involving it is based on 
the plain belief in its absolute freedom on the one hand and 
its virtue of leading to truth on the other. But on both these 
points, Anthony and, for that matter, his creator are hesitant. 
Besides the above two ways, Huxley uses Pavlov in the 
characterization of his novels. He very often shows 
the early training to shape the philosophy of life of his 
characters. 

In the introduction to The Perennial Philosophy, Huxley’s 
contention that our knowledge depends upon the condition of 
our being breathes forth the behaviouristic scent. This becomes 
at once evident when the first example that speaks of the child 
and its grown-up state is taken into account. Here he says 
that the knowledge of the grown-up differs from that of the 
child for the physiological change and also for education. 
These changes, he says, produce a corresponding change in 
quantity and character of knowledge, which sounds like the 
relation between the cause and the effect or the stimulus and 
response. 

In The Doors Of Perception, Huxley describes his own expe* 
rience of the change of knowledge produced by a change in 
his central nervous system. In the essay. The Education Of 
An Amphibian, Huxley proposes a system of training for our 
psycho-physiological instrument which is in the tradition of the 
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theoretical goal of Behaviourism, the control of human 
behaviour.^®* 

It seems, therefore, that Huxley has accepted Behaviourism 
in spirit in the sense that he is a hrm believer in the mechanical 
correlation of “mental facts'’^ ®® with the body and also in the 
supreme power of training in changing the mind-body mecha¬ 
nism. This explains how Behaviourism has stirred the Huxieyan 
thought. But Behaviourism alone does not satisfy him, as it 
satisfies the staunch Behaviourist. This is mainly because it is 
unable to show empirically how the stimulus produces changes 
in the nerves, glands etc. This work Dr. Watson himself left in 
the hands of the physiologist. That is why on the exact relation 
between the mind and the body he has sometimes been vacilla¬ 
ting. In spite of this, the behaviouristic cast of his mind is 
glaringly apparent and we have to proceed a step farther to have 
the clearest view of the point to which Behaviourism leads him. 

Behaviourism is based on Naturalism, for it haldsthat the ulti¬ 
mate reality is the body, that is, matter, which works mechani¬ 
cally. Naturalism also, in its turn, believes in the mechanical 
evolution of life the most noted exponents of which are Darwin 
and Lamarck.^®* According to them, man has no free will, 
because, as a product of evolution, his mentality is determined 

162. From the Behaviourist Manifesto of Watson which first appeared in 
some public lectures in 1912 and then in an article in 1913 and at last in 
his book. Behaviour, in 1914 we can know obout the theoretical aim of 
Behaviourism. In it he says, “Psychology as the behaviourist views it is a 
purely objective experimental branch of natural science. Its theoretical 
goal is the prediction and control of behaviour.” Contemporay Schools 
Of Psychology by R. S. Woodworth, p, 70. 

163. According to Russell, the “mental facts are quite distinct from 
sense-data. Believing, willing, wishing, experiencing, he thought, are 
mental facts ; what is experienced, willed, wished for, in contrast, is a 
series of sense-data.”~i4 Hundred Years Of Philosophy, John Passmore, 
p. 236. 

164. To the extreme Behaviourists Darwinism is more attractive than 
Lamarckism. This is so with Huxley also. As an example, Ends And 
Means, chapter XIV, may be referred to. 
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by his nervous system which is most complex among those of 
all the living creatures. Man’s mentality is more powerful 
than that of lower animals only to the extent that his nervous 
system is more complex than that of lower animals. It follows,, 
therefore, that the idea of man’s absolute mental power to 
know the Reality is false. He is more powerful than lower 
animals and we can.go thus far and no farther. 

The evolutionary aspect of Naturalism is so ingrained in 
the thought-pattern of Huxley that it colours his moral, 
religious and aesthetic sense also. For the understanding of 
this point, Ends And Means is enough. Here he discusses all 
the aspects of evolution and also disapproves of some of its 
points. The limitations of Darwin and Lamarck lead him to 
the use of the religious and aesthetic experiences also and 
finally, to the synthesis of all experiences. But nowhere, in 
plain belief at least, he grants the absolute power, either of the 
free will or of the feeling and the senses, to man. His power is 
almost always being qualified by some limitation which is 
inadmissible in the spiritual realization. In a word, his 
proposed synthesis of all experiences has the cast of the 
Naturalistic evolution. To be clearer, his synthesis is like that 
of the British Commonwealth with the crown of Naturalism 
at its head. Although the facts already considered are enough 
to lead to this conclusion, a more direct evidence is available. 
In Proper Studiesy for example, he admits that he is “a 
moderate extravert”^ ® * brought up on the belief of an 
extravert-philosophy. By birth and by training, he is 
incapable of understanding the noumenal reality which is the 
proper domain of the introvert. He can understand it only 
in the extraverted way, that is, in the way of the '^materialist 
interpretation”.^®® This explains fully Huxley’s difficulty 
arising out of the origin and nature of the mind-body 
relation. It is imperaiive to bear in mind again that in>. 
this kind of approach to life there is no place for the true self.. 
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However, to see man as a product of the naturalistic evolu¬ 
tion has been a habit with Huxley. Jesting Pilate offers an 
excellent example. Here in one of the sections, entitled 
Jaipur, Huxley makes some reflections while moving over 
hills on the back of an elephant. His reflections boil down to 
this. Our education makes us reluctant to think of us as animals. 
But as a matter of fact, like all other animals, we have no more 
power than that given us by our inherent capacities and 
environment. We are superior to other animals, because some 
animals, say, cows and elephants, automatically make dung 
and we have the wit to turn it into fuel. This much of 
superiority should not make us proud, as we very often are, 
Huxley concludes. In his novels also, it has been almost 
incumbent on him to introduce animals by the side of man. 
Over and above the profusion of the animal imagery in his 
writings, he introduces animals sometimes as the objects of 
man’s research and trade and sometimes even as the partners 
in the drama of human life. The last may appear queer and 
even discordant. But, when we remember that the introduction 
of the animal is only an offshoot of a tree rooted in a deep 
layer of his philosophy of life, all our disquiet vanishes. 

Huxley has been reluctant to accept the scientist’s hypo¬ 
thesis that the laws of thought are also the laws of things. He 
has also been unwilling to accept the feeling of the mystic, 
openly at least, as conducive to truth. Moreover, he is inclined 
to the idea that such a feeling may he only a subjective con¬ 
dition having no counterpart out there. There is nothing to 
be astonished at all these, for the root of all lies in his habit 
of viewing man as a product of the naturalistic evolution. 

It is now imperative to pay our attention to the fact that in 
the gloom of his pessimism there is also a gleam of optimism. 
The root of this optimism also is traceable to his naturalistic 
thought. It is a matter of great depression for Huxley 
that Behaviourism is unable to show us how the changes 
cause what we understand by mental states. 

Moreover, in modern science, the did inert xnalleT 
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conceived of as something transforming intojenergy. Even 
Biology feels the necessity of teleological categories and 
evolution too is viewed as a progressive attainment of the 
newer forms of value. Huxley keeps abreast of all these facts 
which echo in his writings. For example, in Ends And Means, 
he says that natural scientists recognize some residue of 
irrationality, diversity and specificity in things and events. 
However, the crack in naturalism is the main source through 
which he catches the glimpses of the spiritual light. 

We are now in a position, it is expected, to conclude that 
all the four sections from III to VI taken together offer the 
full picture of the source in Huxley's mind from which issue 
all his paradoxes, scepticism, pessimism and also, last of all, 
bis optimism. 



CHAPTER TWO 

THE PHILOSOPHER EMERGES AS THE ARTIST 

R. G. Collingwood has drawn a distinction between the 
artist-aesthetician and the philosopher-aesthetician. The 
former is an artist with a leaning towards philosophy and the 
latter is a philosopher with a taste for art.^ This distinction 
does not seem to be applicable to Huxley when we remember 
him observing ; “Men live in accordance with their philosophy 
of life, their conception of the world. This is true even of the 
most thoughtless. It is impossible to live without a 
metaphysic. The choice that is given us is not between some 
kind of metaphysic and no metaphysic ; it is always between 

a good metaphysic and a bad metaphysic.The 

observation evidently lays the whole stress on the latter 
category and denies any existence of the former. But this 
is not the last word. The relation between art and philosophy 
appears to be so before the intellectual vision of Huxley. But 
Huxley the man is far greater and more complex than Huxley 
the thinker. And, in this wider aspect, Huxley is an artist. 
It appears that in him there goes on a struggle between the 
artist and the philosopher, but ultimately the artist wins. The 
philosopher Huxley has ended in scepticism, but the artist 
Huxley has never ended at all in his lifetime. 

One critic aptly observes that in his philosophy there is no 
evolution but a change of emphasis.^ The Struggle* referred 
to above also shows no evolution but a change of emphasis. 
Sometimes the philosopher wins and sometimes the artist. 
Sometimes the two make peace even. But there is no 
chronological evolution in this struggle. And the nature of 
this victory of the artist is so complicated that we have to 
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focus our attention on several fields of battle, sometimes 
separately and sometimes even simultaneously, to understand 
its true implication. But, in this struggle and the ultimate 
victory, there is scepticism, because he has it in the very 
attitude to life which is not competent enough to solve our 
basic problems. 

In creative art, inspiration is one of the fundamentals. But 
Huxley the thinker expresses destructively heretical view of it. 
This he does in his very first novel. Here Huxley, in chapter 
six, seems to make fun of inspiration through the discussion 
of Mr. Barbecue-Smith and the hero, Denis. The first point 
of jest is that inspiration can be consciously and deliberately 
manufactured. The second lies in the doubt about its claim 
for reliability. Mr. Barbecue-Smith advises the hero to 
cultivate inspiration, the secret of writing, in the following 
way. He should concentrate his look on a bright light for a 
long time to hypnotize himself. Thus losing consciousness, he 
will be in a position to produce a literary composition 
unconsciously. Both the thought and the style of such compo¬ 
sitions become admirable, because the writer, in such a state, 
writes under the guidance of the Universe. At this, Denis 
a&ks what guarantee is there that the Universe dose not send 
false messages. The explanatory answer given by Barbecue- 
Smith does not seem to be convincing to Denis. A more 
direct and ruthless attack on inspiration we find in Jesting 
Pilate. Here Huxley remarks, “Atheists and epilepties have 
received inspirations which have never been attributed to the 
Holy Spirit. Every symptom of the trance, from the *sense 
of presence,* to total unconsciousness, can be produced arti¬ 
ficially in the laboratory. The drug taker, the epileptic, the 
suddenly 'inspired* mathematician or artist, the experimental 
psychologist differ from the religious mystic only in their 
attitude towards the mystical experiences which they all 
equally share. Believing them to be divine, the religious 
mystic cultivates his experiences, makes use of them to bring 
him happiness and serenity. The others accept them as 
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merely curious sensations, like giddiness or the hiccoughs and 
do not attempt, therefore, to make a systematic use of their 
experiences in the conduct of their lives.”"* 

His inability to understand the true significance and 
importance of inspiration has rendered him unable to dis¬ 
tinguish between mere talent and creative genius. To grant 
the greatest concession, he does not find any reason to make 
any such distinction. In his view, in the creative process, 
talent is every thing which requires nothing more. To be 
precise, a mechanical and deliberate effort alone can produce 
a piece of perfect art. The echo of this heretical view is 
audible at many places in his writings. For example, in 
Jesting Pilate, while discussing an Indian art (painting) on the 
basis of his own experience at an Art Exhibition, Huxley 
comments: “But in art, alas, intentions and high moral 
purpose count for. very little. It is the talent that matters* 
and talent was precisely the thing that none of them 
possessed.”* His idea of detaching the root of art fron the 
whole being of life (genius) and planting it on a part of it 
(talent) sometimes exhibits horrible perversions. At times, 
for instance, he wholly banishes it from the subjective world 
and thrusts it to the objective one. To be exact, the artist 
uses his art just like an instrument which is obviously some¬ 
thing external to his personality. In the essay. Usually 
Destroyed, he says, “Art and religion, philosophy and science, 
morals and politics—these are the instruments by means of 
which men have tried to discover a coherence in the flux of 
events, to impose an order on the chaos of experience.”* 

In these lines, another horribly heretical view on art is 
sounded. It is in regard to the relation between the persona¬ 
lity of the artist and his art. He not only denies the inherent 
connection but also discovers that there is no connection at all. 
He observes: “...betwceen an artist’s work and his personal 
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behaviour there is no very obvious correspondence. The work 
may be sublime, the behaviour anything from silly to insane 
and criminal. Conversely the behaviour may be blameless 
and the work uninteresting or downright bad. Artistic merit 
has nothin to do with any other kind of merit. In the langu¬ 
age of theology, talent is a gratuitous grace, completely uncon¬ 
nected with saving grace or even with ordinary virtue or 
sanity”^. Huxley makes this remark on art in general on the 
basis of the biographical facts of a great Italian, Carlo 
Gesualdo, a composer in musical art, and comments further 
that it confirms an old and somewhat disquieting truth. 
Whether all the circumstances of the artist's life have been 
recorded in the essay and whether the conclusion has been 
logically worked out from the facts are beside the point in the 
present context. But it is relevant to note that the notion is 
destructively heretical to the cause of the high honour in 
which art is held. 

Huxley’s notion of the medium of literary art is no less 
depressingly heretical. What language appears to a psy¬ 
chologist or a philosopher who are guided by the demands of 
their respective branch of knowledge should not concern us 
much when we are engaged in the consideration of the 
problems of a literary artist for the simple reason that we 
cannot conceive of literature without language. But such a 
language often falls a victim to the suspicious glance of Huxley. 
Huxley is ever haunted by the idea of its inadequacy as a 
medium of expression and its deceptive effect arising out of 
the syntactic, rhythmical and metrical arrangement of words 
or the peculiar choice and turn of words which constitute style 
in general. 

In the Huxleyan view, no human language, however rich it 
may be, is adequate to express the vastness and complexity of 
life. For example, in Adonis And The Alphabet, he observes : 
“But no language is perfect, no vocabulary is adequate to the 
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wealth of the given universe, no pattern of words and sentence s 
however rich, however subtle, can do justice to the interconnec¬ 
ted Gestalts, with which experience presents us. Consequently 
the phenomenal forms of our name-conditioned uriverse are 
‘by nature delusory and fallacious”*. Such issues should not be 
raised in connection with literary men and in literary contexts* 
But Huxley does this frequently throughout his literary career. 
For example, the view of Denis on language previously referred 
to may be recalled. Francis Chelifer’s notion is still more 
depressing. He recites a poem of his own and himself doubts 
its healthy effect. He finds that poetry is a magic which can 
make a commonplace thought appear profound by virtue of 
“some abracadabrical form”.® Here the matter does not end. 

It is further observed that “a positively false and stupid 
notion”^* seems to be true. It becomes possible, because the 
form can deceive the brain, as Shakespeare has deceived many 
critical brains into believing in the depth of psychology, 
philosophy and high morals in his writings which, in his opi 
nion, they lack. In the essay. Sermons In Cats, Music At Night, 
he says that,'in spite of ail our dignified endowments including 
language, no one can communicate anything to anyone. Conse¬ 
quently, the essence of our thoughts and feelings ever remains 
incommunicable. The theme of the essay is how to write 
psychological novels—an advice which a young aspirant for 
novel-writing seeks from him. And it can be very easily 
surmised how the young man feels about literature on hearing 
this sermon on language. For another instance, we may 
recall the comments of John Rivers to the narrator of The 
Genius And The Goddess. Huxley here speaks to John Rivers 
as a novelist in the sense that he presents the story to us in 
the first person. In Sermons In Cats, Huxley has explained to 
the young man the impotence of language and here he 
himself hears from another man very much the same thing. 
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These are the main reasons why Huxley thinks of literary 
art as something incompatible with the highest ideal of man 
which is, in Francis Chelifer’s phraseology, “spiritual cravings”. 
That is why he does not find any reason to attach the 
slightest importance to this art which he expresses through, 
for example, Denis and Francis Chelifer. Such is the nature 
of literature as Huxley the thinker and the theorist conceives 
of it. We have now to consider what Huxley the artist says 
about literature. 

We shall see later that Francis Chelifer is the most care¬ 
fully drawn character in this early novel, Those Barren Leaves. 
And, in his reflection, we find many aspects of the Huxley an 
mind. Here we find that Chelifer, after saying so many 
things against literature, admits that he cannot help writing. 
On principle, he does not approve of writing, but he has to 
succumb to his “force of habit”.In his own words, it is 
like this. “The flesh is willing, but the spirit is weak”.^® He 
further says, “I occasionally have something to say, and I 
find that the elegant but florid saying of it is as easy to me 
as walking”. Through these fragmentary sayings, the 
feeling of Huxley the artist has been expressed. R. G. 
Collingwood, while discussing the art proper as an expression 
in language, observes that “the artist proper” feels a 
“perturbation or excitement”!® of emotion and he “extricates 
himself’!® by ‘-expressing himself’^ ^ by means of language. 
This conception of art proper is echoed in an indirect way 
in the scattered utterances of Chelifer. It appears that Huxley 
is not only an artist but also a proper artist. 

The best expression of Huxley the artist we find in the 
Introduction to The Letters of D. H. Lawrence. There is a 
wide difference between Huxley and Lawrence in their 
philosophies of life and, consequently, in their purposes as 
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artists. These differences may be traced in the Introduction 
also. Some of them are as follows. Lawrence feels the 
mysterious force in the body only. But Huxley, as has been 
obvious, feels it both in body and mind. Lawrence is opposed 
to the illumination of the mystery, because it diminishes the 
sense of wonder. But Huxley, as a serious lover of truth, 
wants illumination but feels that it is an impossibility. 
According to Huxley, all the novels of Lawrence are the 
practical applications of a theory. But Huxley, as a free 
thinker, does not believe in the absolute comprehensiveness 
of any theory. Lawrence does not like to be disloyal to his 
own nature or self. But Huexley is unable to find out the 
self to which he may be loyal. 

But as artists, there are, of course, some points of resem¬ 
blance of which the most important is this. Both of them 
are opposed to the usual practice of conforming to some 
established rules of artistic finish and the grounds on which 
they defy them are also of the same nature. To be precise, 
tlie resemblance of their grounds becomes evident if we focus 
our attention on the expression, “naturally works’’,^® in 
Paint Counter Point, and on the word, “unnatural”,^” in the 
Introduction. 

In spite of a wide difference between their philosophies 
of life, Huxley pays Lawrence glowing tributes as an artist. 
In his on words, Lawrence is “unescapably an artist”®" ; 
he is “an artist first of all”®* ; it is “impossible to write about 
Lawrence except as an artist”®® ; he loves art of which he 
is“a master”*®. Evidently, Huxley accepts Lawrence’s 
conception of art which “should flower from an immediate 
impulse towards self-expression or communication, and should 
wither with the passing of the impulse.”®* 

The most significant point here is this. The artist Huxley 
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here triumphs over the philosopher Huxley, because, in spite 
of their philosophical differences, Huxley does not fail to 
pay Lawrence the highest respects as an artist. To be 
precise, in spite of some flaws which Huxley implicitly detects 
in his philosophy, he respectfully declares Lawrence as a 
master artist which obviously indicates that faults in philo¬ 
sophy do not hinder the growth of an artist. There is yet 
another important aspect of the Huxleyan thought noticeable 
in the Introduction, ft is his unhesitating approval of 
the value of inspiration, creative genius, personality and 
language, but all these have been generally looked at with 
suspicion by Huxley. 

We have considered the two significant threads in the 
though-twist of Huxley in regard to the philosophy art 
relation. But there is yet another thread in it, more significant 
than these from the Huxleyan view of things, still to be 
discussed. It is his attempt at effecting a compromise or fusion 
of the two. It cannot be said that in this attempt Huxley has 
been fully successful. And let us remember the reason or 
source of this which we have considered in detail. But it is 
also true that he has not failed. His exact position on this 
issue is like this. He is closer to success than to failure. This 
will be evident if we take note of the following facts. In Proper 
Studies, he says, “To minds whose religious needs have been 
denied their mormal fulfilment, art brings a certain spiritual 
satisfaction. In its lowest forms art is like that emotionally 

charged ritual for rituals* sake.In its higher and more 

significant forms it is philosophy as well as ritual”* In the 
Introduction to Texts And Pretexts, he observes, “We tend to 
think and feel in terms of the art we like ; and if the art we 
like is bad, then onr thinking and feeling will be bad.*’** It 
occurs in The Perennial Philosophy : “The artist’s inspiration 
may be either a human or a spiritual grace, or a mixture of 
both. High artistic achievement is impossible without at least 
those forms of intellectual, emotional and physical mortifica- 
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tion appropriate to the kind of art which is being practised.' 
Over and above this course of what may be called professional 
mortification, some artists have practised the kind of self- 
naughting which is the indispensable pre-condition of the 
unitive knowledge of the divine Ground”.Again, in 
Themes And Variations, he remarks, “Art is one of the means 
whereby man seeks to redeem a life which is experienced as 
chaotic, senseless and largely evil. By itself, art can never be 
completely redemptive. It can only point in the direction 
from which redemption comes ; it can only indicate at one 
remove the nature of the primordial and ineffable Fact.”®® 

Besides all these abstract considerations, if we look at 
Huxley from the most ordinary and concrete point of view, it is 
really impossible to conceive of him except as an artist. Per¬ 
haps Huxley is also conscious of it. The first point that 
strikes even a casual reader is his enormous range of writings. 
His published works are more than fifty seven volumes. The 
next striking point is his interest in literary forms. He has 
tried his hand at almost all forms—poetry, drama, short story, 
novel, biography, travelogue, literary criticism, essay and 
what not. 

We are concerned here primarily with his novels. In his 
novels, what a great variety of techniques he has employed ! 
Jocelyn Brooke observes, “...his style in itself was a novelty 
highly-wrought yet extremely readable, deriving from 
unfamiliar models, and providing a refreshing contrast to that 
of such older writers as Galsworthy, Bennet, and Wells 
himself’.®*’ In his technique, traces of other writers, old and 
new, are discernible. But for this, we should not have any 
suspicion about his originality. It indicates his love of a 
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variety of techniques. Besides this, there is a more pressing 
reason. It seems to be essential, because his philosophy itself 
is a synthesis of all the best that have been thought and said. 
To be precise, the expression of anything in terms of his 
peculiar philosophy automatically requires techniques which 
have some semblance at least of those of others.* So it does 
not indicate any weakness of his power of originality. This 
contention has an indirect support from R. G. Collingwood 
when he observes : “Every genuine expression must be an 
original one. However much it resembles others, this 
resemblance is due not to the fact that the others exist, but to 
the fact that the emotion now being expressed resembles 
emotions that have been expressed befere. The artistic 
activity does not ‘use’ a ‘ready-made language’, it ‘creates* 
language as it goes along. Once we have got rid of a false 
conception of ‘originality’, no objection to this statement arises 
from the fact that one linguistic expression is often very like 
another.”’® 

We shall sec later that his novels—almost all—differ very 
widely from the “congenital””^ from of the novel. They are 
very much unlike his contemporary forms too. This is due, 
let us remember again, to the peculiarity of his view of, or 
attitude to, life. It should never be taken as his inability 
to write like congenital noelists. Dr. Sisir Chatterjee rightly 
remarks, “He can tell a story when he wishes to do so..””®. 
Huxley has ably exhibited his power of story-telling in the 
very first novel. History of Crorae proves it amply. It is an 
indication of his power of writing the congenital novel only 
in parts. But he has shown this power in its entirety also. 
This we find in his last novel but one, The Genius And The 
Goddess. One Huxleyan scholar has described it as “the 

30 The Principles of Art^ pp. 275-276 

31 ‘It is however one of the most obvious differences between Aldous 
Huxley and other more “congenital” novelists of the period.”—/4Wo«s 
Huxley A Cynical Salvationist, Dr. Sisirkumar Ghose, p. 116. 
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novelistic swan-song of Aldous Auxiey”.®^ It is really so from 
the point of view of our conventional shape of the novel. 
Perhaps Huxley has presented the world with this shape of 
the novel in the closing peried of his life to save himself from 
the blame that he is incapable of writing the “congenital” 
novel. 

33 Dr. Sisir Chatterjee —Aldous Huxley—p. 114 

34 “Novels of ideas. The character of each personage must be implied, 
as far as possible, in the ideas of which he is the mouthpiece. In so far 
as theories are rationalizations of sentimer.ts, instincts, dispositions of 
soul, this is feasible. The chief defect of the novel of ideas is that you 
must write about people who have ideas to express-which excludes ah 
but about 01 percent, of the human race. Hence the real, the congenital 
novelists donH write such books. But then I never pretended to be a 
congenital novelist ''—Point Counter Point, pp. 409 - 410. 



CHAPTER THREE 

TOWARD A THEORY OF THE NOVEL 

I 

THE FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS 

In the preceding, chapter, an attempt has been made to 
show the nature of the development of Huxley’s ideas on the 
art of literature. But before proceeding to discuss his novels, 
it is imperative to pause for some time to consider what he 
himself thinks about the proper stuff and method of the novel 
constituting what may technically be called the theory of the 
novel. For materials, we need not go far, because, like some 
novelists, he himself has very often appeared in his novels 
through his characters to explain his ideas to us. What we 
get in his novels is adequate for our purpose. But in his 
discursive writings too, his opinion ( direct and. indirect) is 
available at some places. Although, on a close study of both 
these sources together, some contradictions are noticeable, 
these materials offer, on the whole, a unity. Hence they may 
be accepted as his theory of the novel. 

Before coming to the analysis of his theory, it will be highly 
interesting to note a discrepancy on a single point—the treat¬ 
ment of erotism in the movel. Edmond Jaloux rightly points 
out that in Vulgarity In Literature Huxley has written with 
scorn about the vulgarity of many great novelists in general 
and Dickens in particular. The same scorn is found in Ends 
And Means when he speaks about the educative value of 
literature. But in Music At Night, Huxley pays a glowing tri¬ 
bute to Fielding for his telling the whole truth, hiding nothing, 
in Tom Jones, But there is nothing to wonder at this, because 
in the Huxleyan view of things, inconsistency is a basic fact of 
life. Probably this consciousness has given him all the more 
reason to appear in the novels to hold before us some 
unity of standard by which his novels should be judged. 
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The discrepancy pointed out above contains the seed of 
the question of Realism and Idealism and it has been custo¬ 
mary to classify novelists either as Realists or Idealists. Now 
the problem is to which school Huxley belongs. In the very 
first novel, Crome Yellow, Huxley settles the issue. In this 
novel, he introduces an imaginary novelist, Knockespotch, 
whose ideal is to deliver the novel from the dry tyranny of 
Realism. He doss not feel it worthwhile to waste time in 
portraying the domestic affairs of the middle-class people. It 
is not to his palate to study the human mind in the obscurity 
and intricacy of social affairs. His is the ideal of painting the 
human mind freely in the vacuum out of the social jungle* 
Now the following question naturally arises : What is the 
justification of this ideal ? Although this novel gives us some 
hints of such an answer, elsewhere we find the clear answer. 

The dividing line between the Realist and the idealist is 
very faint. Yet such a line has to be drawn in literature 
’because it really exists. The Realist discovers an inherent and 
inescapable link between the character and his objective 
circumstances. But this is not all. Had it been only so, the 
gesture of the Realist would have been at least slightly 
otherwise than that we find in his novel. In his novel, we 
find much warmth in the minute portrayal of the domestic 
and social picture, as it appears to our senses, although 
such a picture is very often sombre or at least not pleasing. 
The source of such warmth lies here. He thinks that the 
study of the circumstances alone is adequate for the full 
understanding of the character. But Huxley’s findimgs are 
different from thi s. For example, in Point Counter Point, his 
mouth-piece, Philip Quarles, says that no event or object 
really is what it ordinarily seems to be. Every object and 
every event contains in it innumerable other things at the 
same time. So the physical description of a kitchen is not 
adequate for him. He wants to sketch it in time and space. 
He wants to understand its significance in the general 
human cosmos. No colourful picture can do even half justice 
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to the original or total reality. In Music At Nignt also, Huxley 
implies in ths essay. Tragedy And The Whole Truth, that the 
naturalistic manner of cataloguing every object within sight is 
futile in understanding the whole truth. These are, it is 
expected, enongh to show that Huxley is not a Realist. But 
Philip Quarles also says that he is interested in situations and 
not in individuals. And, as a matter of fact, it has been 
incumbent on Huxley to describe the objective conditions of 
his most carefully-drawn characters in the early years of 
their lives, although his pictures may not be as detailed and 
superlicially vivid as those of the thorough-going Realists. 
Moreover, he has recognized, as is evident from his discursive 
and creative writings, the great influence of society on human 
life. These certainly indicate that he is a Realist with a 
difference. 

The Idealist generally approaches human life with some 
preconceived notions and he has some moral purpose in the 
presentation of life. Philip Quarles says that the novelist 
should be a zoologist whose approach should be biological, 
consisting in illustrating the different aspects of human nature 
by those of lower animals. He proposes to write the novel of 
ideas dealing with men and women who have ideas to express. 
In the Foreword to Brave New Worlds Huzley observes that the 
novelist has a morality which is analogous to ordinary ethics. 
These facts are, it is hoped, enough to indicate that Huxley is 
an Idealist in the novel. But when we remember that no 
idea and even all the ideas taken together do not satisfy 
him, Huxley's Idealistic novelist loses much weight and ultima¬ 
tely begins to hang in the vacuum envisaged by his 
Knockespotch. 

Huxley's constant fling at Romantic writers in general is 
wellknown to every reader of his. In his conception of the 
novel also, his anti-romantic attitude has been expressed. For 
example, in Those Barren Leaves, Miss Thriplow, a female 
novelist, is convinced of the arguments of Mr. Cardan that 
the art which intends to move others must itself remain still. 
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It must restrain all exaggerations of the romantic way by the 
pressure of the intellect. He condemns Balzac and Herman 
Melville on the score of romantic extravagance. So Huxley’s 
ideal novelist is a ckissical one. But this is not the whole 
story. There is yet the last chapter to complete it. This is 
found in Chapter Fourteen of Point Counter Point. Here 
Philip Quarles explains to his wife, Elinor, his new way of 
looking at life. It is a multiple of the eyes of the biologist, 
the chemist, the physicist, the historian and so on. This 
will, he emphasizes, reveal the different layers or aspects of 
the same event. Then Elinor asks him about the result of 
such an approach. Philip replies that it will be “too queer '^ 
and odd. Yet it will not be de half so queer and odd as the 
original reality. But that does not matter, because he wants 
to portray that “astonishingness of the most obvious things”^ 
in his novel. Now what is this but Romanticism through 
and through ? In the circumstances, it will be fair to say 
that the ideal Huxley an novelist is classical in approach but 
romantic in effect. But we have to read yet another 
paragraph to come to the end of the story. To the ordinary 
romantic, the feeling of strangeness is enough. It is in this 
that he indulges in pensiveness. To express this feeling, the 
words of clear-cut connotations are not enough for him. So 
he has to express some thing by such words and the rest by 
hints and implications. But the ideal Huxleyan novelist is 
not satisfied with the feeling of strangeness alone, as is 
indicated by his repeated mention of the fact that the 
original strangeness is far more complex and deeper than 
what the human mind can conceive of. His heart seethes 
with discontent to plunge into the bottom of the strangeness. 
How is it possible to express this seething discontent for the 
farthest unknown that ever eludes man’s best attempts 7 
This urge has led Huxley to shatter all the conventions of 
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the novel, old and new. This we shall consider at length 
later. For the present, let us take note of one. important 
point. It is the romantic method of hints, implications 
and pure phantasy mentioned in, say, the essay. Tragedy And 
The Whole Truth.® 

Perhaps it has already been clear what Huxley thinks 
about the proper stuff of the novel. With the wealth of the 
whole human knowledge to his credit and with his highly 
developed critical and reflective mind, he has approached 
human life. What he has discovered is an infinity of spaceless 
and timeless existence, full of diversity, chaos, discreteness, 
flux and queerness in which man ever fumbles in bewilder¬ 
ment, frustration, ignorance and, above all, in the captivity 
of the limitations of the instrument of knowledge. Huxley’s 
ideal as a novelist is to reveal such a life. This according 
to him, is the proper stuff of the novel. This is what he 
means when he speaks of the whole truth in Music At Night. 
This is what he means by the facts uttered through Philip 
Quarles and John Rivers. 

From the nature of the stuff, the nature of the method 
also can be surmised. It has presumably been quite evident 
that his conception of human life involves the whole universe 
which is difficult to view even vaguely. To add to his 
difficulty, things lying near at hand have very little attraction 
for him and his vision seeks something at the farthest 
distance which even the wildest romantic cannot dream of. 
The stuff by itself is too vast for human expression. Over 
and above this, he wants to look at it not with the two 
eyes of an individual, but with all the eyes of man 
as we have seen in- the plan of Philip Quarles. Even 
this does not complete the whole tale. He wants to picture 

3 “One can imply the existence of the Whole Truth without 
laboriously cataloguing every object within sight. A book can be 
written in terms of pure phantasy and yet by implication, tell the 
Whole Truth.” Music At Night, p. 17. 
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in his novel how it looks not to one limited sector of human 
experience, such as, the intellect, the feeling and the senses, 
but to all of them taken together. In short, he wants to show 
how it looks all along the line of our physical and spiritual 
being, explained in Music At Night,*" This is necessary, because 
he has found that an event occurring in one plane has its 
counterparts in other planes. 

Such stuff, viewed with multiple eyes and felt on all the 
planes of experience, has to break down all the walls of 
convention to find its place in the novel. Huxley knows it 
and honestly and very bravely tries to meet the situation by 
pulling down all the barriers of convention and tradition. 
The usual notion of the two fundamental elements of the 
novel, that is, plot and characterization, seems to him not 
only useless but also inimical to truth. 

By plot, we generally mean a neatly drawn story with a 
distinct beginning, middle and end which gives the reader a 
sense of unity. In the novels with loose plots, the protagonists 
serve as the unifying agents in the detached incidents. The 
clearest and the most unequivocal opinion of Huxley on such 
a notion of plot has found expression through John Rivers 
in The Genius And The Goddess. Here he evidently refers to 
a plot when he says that a fiction has unity and style. What 
is relevant for us in the matter is this. While our conventional 
notion is that a plot must have unity and style, the pity is 
that facts have neither unity nor style. In the circumstances, 
he implies, why should we want to have a plot if facts are 
our ultimate aim ? John Rivers is so disgusted with our 
craving for a plot that he goes to the length of saying that 

“Wholly-Truthful art overflows the limits of tragedy and shows us, 
if only by hints and implications, what happened before the tragic 
story began, what will happen after it is over, what is happening 
simultaneously elsewhere (and ‘elsewhere* includes all those parts of 
the minds and bodies of the protagonists not immediately engaged 
in the tragic struggle)'*.— 
pp. 15-16 
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the • criterion of reality is its inherent irrelevance, that is, 
want of unity and so the fictions that have the least unity are 
nearest the truth. For example, he has named The Brothers 
Karamazov, Through Philip Quarles also, Huxley has expressed 
his notion of the plot. What he says here comes to the 
same thing. He does not like a simple and straightforward 
story which can be manipulated only by the qualities of heart— 
feeling, sympathy and intuition. But his is the instrument 
of the head (analytical intellect) which naturally makes the 
story complicated. Another significant point to be noted in 
Philip’s expression, “plot or situation,’’® is that to Huxley 
what we mean by a plot is only a situation which is so very 
different from it in the conventional sense. In spite of all 
these, Philip says, “A theme is stated, then developed, pushed 
out of shape, imperceptibly deformed, until, though still 
recognizably the same, it has become quite different.’’® The 
expression, *recognizably the same’ indicates some unity. How 
is it felt p It is felt from the original emotion indicated by 
the title, which will be explained in the next chapter. Although 
Philip speaks specially about the musicalization of fiction in 
Point Counter Point, unity can be felt in this way in many 
other novels. 

The Huxleyan notion of characterization is still more 
unconventional. It is the natural outcome of his notion of 
human life which has been an endless mystery and unyielding 
puzzle to him. The conventional criterion of judging charac¬ 
terization is to decide whether a novelist succeeds in making 
his characters living or not. A living character is one that 
n^ves, acts, talks, feels and thinks like men and women, as 
we find them around us. So a novelist allows a character to 
reveal himself or herself mostly by his or her own actions, 
reflections and talks. The rest of the character is expressed 
by other characters and also by the novelist himself through 

5 Point Courier Point, p. 266 
6 . p.408 
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tfomments and psycho-analysis. But all these things are 

A 

handled in such a way as it does not affect the shape of the 
novel, that is, the plot in general.'* 

From the point of view of truth to life, the limitation of 
the method is obvious, because the novelist has to 
cut off or at least modify many things to maintain the 
shape. But this is not all. This method can reveal what 
lies in the conscious mind and only a part of the unconscious. 
The novelist who is satisfied with this much of life may be 
contented with this method, but how can Huxley be so ? He 
is not satisfied with the mere conscious and not even with 
the conscious and the unconscious taken together to the 
extent of the Freudian conception. His conception of a 
character far exceeds this narrow limit. It starts from the 
body, passes through so many strata and extends up to the 
Holy Spirit, the ultimate limit of human thought and feeling. 
This is not all. His aim of understanding it involves the 
discovery of a clear link among all the strata. With this 
should be remembered his disbelief in the inability of man 
to know it. From these facts can be surmised how far his 
■characters are living in the conventional view and how far 
he conforms to the methods of other novelists, old and new. 

In the Introduction to The Letters of D. H. lawre/ice, Huxley 
says that the usual way is to conceive a character as a *‘human 
element”^ fitting a certain moral scheme as we find, say, in 
Turgenev, Tolstoi and Dostoievsky. But Lawrence has been 
interested in the “physio—non-human in humanity”.® He does 
not care what a woman feels, because it presupposes an ego 
that feels. He is interested in what a woman is “inhumanly, 
physiologically, materially”*. He discovers “another ego, 
according to whose action the individual is unrecognisable”*®. 
According to Huxley, this method has a difficulty. In this way 
nothing “solid”*can be found, because the physical reality, 
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like the psychological^ reality»is composed of the ‘*atoms of 
different elements”^* which, in turn, are composed of **nume- 
rous electrons and protons**^Lawrence who is interested:in 
*‘'the otherness*’ or other modes of being behind the most 
“familiar phenomenon”^naturally proceeds in this way. And 
it is this procedure that has invested his novels with an aura of 
•'strangeness*'^® when viewed from our habitual common- 
sense notion of human character. Huxley mentions this as a 
limitation. Another limitation he mentions is the want of the 
picture of “the main activities of the contemporary world**^’^ 
which also is due to his different conception of human charac¬ 
ter. According to Lawrence’s view of things, most of our 
activities are “criminal distractions” from the proper action 
of living. As has already been widely discussed, in spite of all 
these, Huxley has paid him a glowing tribute as a finished 
artist, because he has wanted to express his feeling of the 
“unknown**^* and the “mysterious”*® in man and in this he 
has been fully successful. 

This is the ground of the Huxleyan method and also an 
apology for it. That Huxley’s notion of character is still more 
shadowy than that of Lawrence is obvious from what we have 
already taken note of. Naturally Huxley has to try the other 
method than merely a physiological approach. This Huxley 
states in the essay, Tragedy and the Whole Truth. It is the 
wide application of hints and implications to which romantics 
in general have recourse. The essay, Sermons in cats in Music 
At Night, revals two very significant points of his resemblance 
to Lawrence. One is the feeling of mystery in regard to life 
which is, in Lawrence’s case, only physical and in Huxley’s case 
physical, psychological and also other things included in his 
conception of man. The other is that, like Lawrence, Huxley 
also discards the picture of the contemporary life as expressive 
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of character. This is evident in his opinion that the '^appear' 
ance”®*^ or “lid”*® of civilization is “deceptive****. But a 
more comprehensive view of the Huxleyan method of charac* 
terization with its entailing result is available in Knockespotch. 
Knockespotch has approached life with “immense erudition 
and immense fancy”*that is, with all the ideas of the past 
and the present. To this he has added extraordinary specula¬ 
tions. As a result, his characters have been the fabulous 
figures like the “gaily dressed performers on the trapeze*'** 
in pursuit of “extraordinary adventures”*®. 

The true implication of Knockespotch's method will be best 
understood if we refer to Philip Quarles’s notion of the novel 
of ideas. In the novels of this kind, characters are allowed to 
express themselves through some ideas which they hold. The 
individuality of each character is determined by the peculia¬ 
rity of the ideas with which he or she is invested. According 
to Philip, this method is not unnatural, because theories are 
rationalizations of one’s instincts and peculiar temperament. 
So it cannot bo called a “made-up affair”*^. But people with 
ideas to express are very few and, from the birth of the novel, 
uovelists have followed the convention of writing about the 
people who only feel and they constitute the common people. 
But the common people easily get sick of the people with ideas. 
So they think of the novel of ideas as something unnatural 
and a made-up affair. 

So the whole thing about characterization comes to this. 
To express the Huxleyan notion of human life, the conven¬ 
tional mothod is not only inadequate but also deceptive. His 
own method depends more upon hints, implications, discus¬ 
sions and the like than upon straightforward dramatization 
and that is the best method for him. 

Huxley’s feeling about the aesthetic cult of art for art’s 
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sake can be easily guessed. He has attacked it very often 
on the ground of truth. Even a very hated character like 
Lypiatt resents Mercaptan’s “graceful style*® and “graceful 
art”*® based on the cult of “art for art’s sake instead of for 
God’s sake.’’®® Francis Ghelifer makes fun of it calling it 
“hahna for halma’s sakc.”*^ In the Introduction to The 
Letters of D. H, Lawrence^ Huxley eulogizes Lawrence for 
his motto of “Art for my sake’’®® instead of for art’s sake. 
But it is more interesting to note his attack on the cult from 
the stand point of practical morality. This we find in Proper 
Studies. Here in the essay. Varieties of Intelligence, he has 
described Oscar Wilde’s cult as a “typical extra vert-sensualist’s 
philosophy’'.®® So he finds no personal reason to accept 
his major premises. Therefore, he rejets them. Again, in 
the essay, The Substitutes For Religion, in the same book, 
he says that art which was once devoted to the service of 
God is now cultivated as a goddess. This produces disastrous 
consequences. The lives of those who lead the purely 
aesthetic life, that is, those who worship beauty for beauty’s 
sake as a goddess without any superior morality and 
philosophy, offer us an apt commentary on the religion 
of beauty. 

It is quite evident that the moral and philosophical eye of 
Huxley looks at the bottom of life, but his eye is equally 
watchful over the driving forces that lie just below the surface. 
They are instincts the ideas of which are deeply inculcated 
in his mind owing to Freud’s and Mac Dougall’s influence on 
his thought. The instinct which has found prominence in his 
art and the reason thereof have been hinted at by him. For 
example, in Point Counter Point, Chapter Twenty-two, Philip 
Quarles finds that the instinct of acquisitiveness has more 
perverts than the instinct of erotism. But he himself is not 


28 Antic Hay, p. 45 

29 Ibid,, p 47 

30 Ibid., p, 48 
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interested in money-making and has very little experience of 
the minds of those who are mad for money. Naturally he 
has no sympathy for them. So in his novels, he does not 
portray any “predominantly acquisitive character”®*. This 
implies that in his novels he mostly draws the picture of erotic 
perverts. As a matter of fact, he does it vividly and tries to 
give directions how we should handle the erotic problem in 
our practical morality. There are some pictures of moral 
directions in regard to acquisitiveness also. But such pictures 
are only a few. 

All these reveal another thread in his thought-twist. In 
the matter of dealing with life just below the surface and above 
it, he has a classical attitude. Like, say, Jane Austen, he 
does not like to step out of the campus of his own close 
understanding. 

Huxley’s notion of the psychological process behind the 
creation of the novel is to be sought in Mr. Cardan’s advice 
to Miss Thriplow that emotions should not be allowed to boil 
over, but they should be controlled and moulded by the 
intellect and also in Philip Quarles’s insistence on being loyal 
to one’s tastes and instincts. Although it does not give us 
any clear idea, it is sufficiently indicative of the fact that the 
novelist is guided neither by emotion alone nor by intellect 
alone but by both. But on one point, the notion of Huxley 
is quite clear. It is the essentiality of emotion at the root of 
the novel. This becomes evident if we refer to his Introducthn 
to The Letters of D. H. Lawrence. Huxley states that 
Lawrence’s novels are the practical applications of some 
theory that is, he gives in his novels an artistic shape to a 
theory which he cherishes in his mind. Huxley also mentions 
a letter of Lawrence in which he stated that his ideal as an 

34 p.411 

35 "(and indeed to a lesser extent all his novels) are the practical 
applications of a theory’’, p. XXI 
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artist was to find out an exact form for the passion** he felt. 

If these two aspects of the psychological process of the artist 
are connected, the actual state comes to this. Theorizing is 
an intellectual activity which arouses an emotion that lies at 
the root of the work of art. 


II 

THEIR SUPPORTS 

The concept of the novel shown in the preceding section 
is not an isolated event. On a close study of the concept, it 
appears that below the superficial differences it has much in 
common with the notions of others on the fundamental points, 
nay, it has support of some advanced thinkers of repute in 
the sphere of both purely literary critics and philosopher- 
aestheticians. 

A substantial portion of Huxley's theory of the novel has 
been gathered from the materials available in his novels owing 
to his personal appearance in them and a reason of such 
appearance has been pointed out. It has also been indirectly 
hinted that this personal appearance is a part of his theory 
of the novel. Such appearance has not been generally looked 
at with sympathy. For example, many sneered at Thackeray 
for this. But Harry Levin* ^ says that the realistic novels 
have been tending towards autobiography. The novelist 
assumes the role of the hero and pushes other characters into 
the background. And in this way alone, he says, the increasing 
demand of social and psychological details can be satisfied. 

36 *The difficulty is to find exactly the form one’s passion—work is 
produced by passion with me. like kisses—is it with you ?- wants 
to take.** p. IX 

37 Modern British Ficdcn, edited by Mark Schorer, p. 322 
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Huxley’s Philip Quarles justifies his personal appearance for 
making not only *‘aesthetic generalizations”®® but also- 
“experiment”®® and “a variation on the theme”*®. But the 
Huxleyan aesthetic generalizations and variations involve a 
considerable amount of psychological details. In the 
circumstances, is he not supported by Harry Levin ? 

Virginia Woolfs*^ observations on the stuff and method 
of the novel lend a strong support to the Huxleyan view. 
She says that there is no limit to the horizon of our vision of 
life and so any feeling, thought and quality of brain and 
spirit falling within the range of vision may be the stuff of 
the novel. If one looks within oneself, one finds innumerable 
atoms which are not at all systematically arranged. The 
novelist’s business is to express them with as little mixture of 
the alien and external as possible. Any method is permissible. 
Even the wildest experiment is allowed. The only things 
forbidden in the method are falsehood and pretension. In 
this way, the novelist can come nearer to life. But, in this 
way, we cannot have any plot, character, comedy and tragedy 
in the conventional sense. Exactly the same tone is audible 
in the aim of Miss Thriplow when she says that she wants to 
do something novel. She wants to have a chemical mixture 
of all the categories—comedy, tragedy, phantasy, realism, wit 
and irony. But that does not matter, because the conventional 
design of beauty often misses life than secures it, Virginia 
Woolf assures us. She is so disgusted with it that she calls 
it a tyrant and blames its followers as materialists, as opposed 
to spiritualists (superior beings). 

The views are so clear and their resemblance to those of 

38 Point Counter point, p. 409 

39 „ Ibid., „ p. 409 

40 „ Ibid., „ p. 409 

41 English Critical Essays Twentieth Century, Selected by Phyllis 

M. Jones, Virginia Woolfs essay, Modern Fiction, in The Common 
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Huxley is so obvious that further explanation would make 
the matter obscure rather than add to its illumination. The 
only point to be specially noted is that Virginia WoolTs 
purpose is to express psychological atoms only; But Huxley’s 
purpose far exceeds even psychology and physiology taken 
together. This alone indicates how chaotic the Huxley an 
vision of life is and how far his plot and characters differ 
from the conventional notion. 

Sir Desmond Mac Carthy’s** view on the relation between 
the truth in life and the beautiful design in the novel falls 
exactly into line with that of Virginia Woolf and, for that 
matter, of Huxley. He says that the purpose of the novel is 
to satisfy our curiosity about life. So we cannot expect 
beautiful things in it as we find them in a poem, a picture and 
a sonata. Some stray passages in it may be so beautiful, but 
the novel as a whole can never be so. 

We have seen that Huxley’s notion of unity in the novel 
radically differs from the conventional one. Walter Allen’s*^ 
view on unity lends a vague support to, or at least offers an 
indirect apology for, the Huxley an contention. He observes 
that unity in the novel cannot be felt in the conventional 
way. It is an act of abstraction to isolote the plot, characters, 
dialogue, style etc. All these condition and qualify one 
another. The unity should be sought in all the words of 
which the novel is composed. 

R. C. Collingwood’s ** findings have two-fold significance 
for our purpose. On the one hand, they clarify one 
initial point of Huxley and, on the other, strengthen many. 
The first point relates to the psychological process involved 
in the creation, According to Collingwood, the source of art 
proper is emotion, whether it aries out of feeling or thinking. 

42 His view is referred to by Walter Allen in The English Novel 

pp. 16-17. 

43 Ibld,p. 15 

44 The Principles of An, 
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But the act of expression involves an intermediate position 
between feeling and intellect. It is neither wholly the feeling 
nor fully the intellect that acts, but both come into play. This 
is exactly what Huxley also means. 

The following arc the points of resemblance between the 
concept of Huxley and the ideas laid down by Collingwood. 
The criterion of good art is full and sincere expression. The 
artist must not try to lit his expression into some preconcei¬ 
ved design or pattern*®. The pattern which a particular emo¬ 
tion takes at a particular moment in the creative process stated 
in the preceding paragraph, is«the best pattern for it. This 
point Huxley has best implied in his Foreword to the novel, 
Brave New World The notion of art for art’s sake is a fake 
one in art proper, because good art is neither amusement nor 
beauty. Inconsistency in the feeling of a character is not 
unnatural in art, because it is a fact of life. Emotion is essen¬ 
tial to produce art proper. Finally, philosophy and morality 
are integral parts of good art. 

45 Huxley says, ‘*Formal aesthetics are an alTait of rules and the best 
classical models; formal morality, of the ten commandments and 
the imitation of Christ. 

Lawrence would have nothing to do with proceedings so “unnatural”, 
so disloyal to the gift, to the resident or visiting numen. Hence his 
aesthetic principle, that art must be wholly spontaneous,...”. Introduc¬ 
tion to The Letters of D, H. Lawrence, p, XVI 

46 He does not like to make any correction to the artistic defects at a 
time when he is a different man and consequently unable to recall 
the exact emotion at the source of the novel at its first execution. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

THE NOVELIST AT HIS BEST 

I 

ANTIC HAY 

The title, Antic Hay, has been adopted from the: soliloquy 
of Gaveston in Christopher Marlowe’s chronicle play, Edward 
The Second. Piers Gaveston is a great favourite of the king and 
the play opens with Gaveston in a jubilant sprit. He solilo¬ 
quizes on his bright prospect in company with the king. He also 
breathes out contempt for the “poverty*^ of the “multitude”®. 
After dismissing three poor men by a false hope, Gaveston 
observes that those men are not to his liking. He wants **wanton 
poets”“pleasant wits,”* musicians® and the like. He wants 
his pages to be clad like “sylvan nymphs”®. Then Gaveston 
observes the following. 

“My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns. 

Shall with their goat-feet dance an antic hay”’. He 
further stretches the thread of his speculation in which he 
visualizes “a lovely boy in Dian’s shape”® with charming 
“hair”.® 

But the drama, with the progress of the action, pictures 
the wreck of Gaveston’s luminous hope of pleasant living. 
The king is love-sick for him and this irritates not only the 

1 MARLOWE'S PLAYS AND POEMS Edited By M. R. Ridley, p. 226 
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'queen but also some earls, barons, and church digni¬ 
taries. They demand the banishment of Gaveston. But the 
king will not meet the demand. So the trouble begins and 
the despisers of Gaveston grow more and more violent. 
Gaveston exclaims, *‘Is all may hope turned to this hell 
of grief The matter does not end here. The rebellious 
barons at first kill Gaveston and then the king. 

The word, ‘Antic’, implies a world of grotesqueness and 
‘Hay* (a dance-measure) dryness. The context in which 
Gaveston has used the expression, ‘antic hay’, indicates gro¬ 
tesqueness only. But the later development of the circums¬ 
tances of his life shows dryness too. So the emotions evoked 
by the expression,’ ‘antic hay’, are those of grotesqueness and 
dryness. 

Basically the atmosphere of the novel too is of the same 
nature of grotesqueness and dryness. But, on a superficial view, 
it may appear different. This is because Marlowe’s vision 
of life differs from that of Huxley. The craziness and bore¬ 
dom, that is, grotesqueness and dryness, of Marlowe have, in 
this novel, been tempered by Huxley’s peculiar philosophy of 
life. The demand of the art of the drama and that of the 
art of the novel have also something to do with the apparent 
difference. In the drama, craziness has mostly been confined 
to the opening part, that is, to a very narrow limit. And, 
throughout the remaining part, boredom is the most prominent 
tone. Yet, in the remaining part too, there is craziness. For 
example, the love of the king for Gaveston amounts almost to 
the love of a man for a woman. But, in the novel, queerness 
has been sounded almost from beginning to end. Boredom 
has sprung up here and there and has found prominence 
towards the close of the novel. 

The grotesque world in the imagination of Gaveston to 
which a reference has been made is very much like the one 
found in the novel. Like the wanton poets, pleasant wits 
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and musicians, we iind here artists adrift and intellectuals- 
who move in a queer way. Like a handsome boy in DianaV 
appearance, here also we find a young man setting out on 
amorous adventures disguised in a false beard. Here also, 
we find some high-ups brathing out contempt for the poor. 

The boredom found in the drama and in the novel has 
grown from the same root—unfulfilled desires. The difference 
is that in the drama it is very simple, whereas in the novel 
it is complex both in its depth and in its extent. 

From all these, it appears that while writing this novel 
the drama has been very distinctly in Huxley’s mind. But 
the point which is most important for us is that the emotion 
in the artist that has actuated him to write this novel is that 
of grotesqueness and boredom. Let us see how Huxley 
proceeds to express this emotion in his own artistic way. 

The novel introduces us to the way of life of a host of 
men and women. The most prominent among them is 
Theodore Gumbril. We meet him when he is an Oxford 
graduate and is serving as a teacher in a chape school. But 
the novelist acquaints us with his early life through his 
reminiscences of it. In considering this life, we have to 
remember that, in the Huxleyan vision, the Conditioned 
Reflex plays a very dominant part in the shaping of a 
character. In this respect, parents are very potent factors. 
So the novelist shows us the nature of his parents’ influence 
on a very vital matter. It is religion in the usually accepted 
sense. Theodore Gumbril remembers that in his childhood 
things about religion were not “very diligently taught to 
him"^^. His father had been an “atheist and anti«clericaf 
of the strict old school”^*. He had been an unsuccessful 
architect although he was busy with architecture and he did 
not give himself much time to think about these things. As- 
to his mother, he remembers that her diligence in matters 
religious “had not been dogmatic*’^”. She had just been 
11 p. 8 12 p. 8 13. p. S' 
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“good”*-^ and “that was all.’'^‘ Under her, he had made 
a habit of praying also. But the most significant fact is 
that he lost her when he was still a boy. This indicates 
that her influence did not find time to mature in him. But 
Theodore still remembers her last words to him. They 
contained “all the wisdom he needed to live by.**^* They 
were meant to impress on him “what he was*'^’, “what he 
should try to be”^® and “how to be it”^*. He still remembers 
that he “had promised*'* ° that he would try. He has the 
recollection of an incident connected with his mother which 
indicates his strong moral conscience. It took place in 1896 
when he told a lie to his mother that he had not broken a 
vase. He remained conscience-stricken for about a month 
and was relieved only after making a confession in tears. 

Theodore remembers his initiation into amorous life, in 
the Freudian sense at least, in 1898 or 1899 with his little 
cousin, Molly. It reminds us of the Sebastian-Susan affair 
in their (Sebastian’s and Susan’s) early life. But the peculia¬ 
rity is that in Theodore’s case the novelist impresses on us 
his “passion of modesty”*^ even in a case like this. He “had 
fallen in love for the first time”*® in 1906. But in what a 
queer way ! It was with a boy of his age and he describes 
its nature as “Platonic"*® and “profound”*®. It reminds 
us of the king Edward The Second’s queer love for Gaveston. 

There is a tint of queerness in his doing badly in his 
examinations twice which he recalls. Once he did badly “on 
purpose****. It was for the fear of Sadler who was superior 
to him and who was serious about winning the prize. Another 
time, he did badly “not on purpose”* * but for spending much 
time in helping Vickers who was very stupid. We are told 
that his “affection ceased as suddenly as it had begun.”® ^ 
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This reminds us of Henchard's affection for Farfrae in 
Hardy’s novel. 

In the Huxleyan novels, fathers are indifferent to the up¬ 
bringing of their children under their close personal watch 
for their absorption in their own matters. Mothers too, in 
many cases, do not survive long to see their children attaining 
maturity to face the world at least in a firm way, not to speak 
of the right way. As a result, many of the protagonists of 
his novels arc found to be in a state of bewilderment both 
in the early and in the later life. This is no exception to the 
case of our hero also, Theodore Gumbril. Along his vein 
there flows the blood of the atheism of his father and the 
theism of his mother. His father is present in the world. 
But his mother has gone away for ever. This itself is a 
puzzling situation for any one in the formative stage. In 
the meantime, his body and with it the mind have not stood 
still. They have moved on the way of natural transformation. 
Adolescence has set in with its uncontrollable wildness. The 
already puzzled boy is now in the grip of the fury of papion 
which runs about in search of its prey. It does not take long 
to get to it. The maddening passion feasts on Myra Viveash 
and Phyllis. Along with all these there goes on his classical 
education. What varieties of tributaries have run to feed 
the stream of his life ! Our hero has graduated from Oxford 
and is now a teacher in a chapel school. 

Even at such a stage of life, he fumbles in indecision in 
a matter which ordinary school teachers do not generally 
brother about. It is about the Ultimate Truth. In the 
school, be has to render many religious services including 
attending lectures on God, morality and the like. But he no finds 
"clue”®® to the existence of God as a truth like “24-2=4"®®. 
This does not mean that he turns towards atheism. It 
simply means that the problem throws him “between the 
horns of the dilemma.”®® Had he found any basis to rest 
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on as Mr. Pelvey, Dr. Joily, the Headmaster and a host of 
others in the chapel school found', his later life would have 
been painted, it may be presumed in view of his highly 
conscientious mind, with a colour other than the one with 
which it has actually been painted. However, on this issue, 
the root of his life on the chapel school, soil is shaken 
considerably. To this is added the strict religious hardships 
and the meaningless (in his view at least) drudgery of the 
school work. So our hero decides to seek the root of 
life outside, in the life of pleasure glowing with the sweets 
of bodily charms. The first thing he requires for the “new 
life”®^ is enough money and he makes a plan which also 
is fraught with grotesqueness. He will make money by a 
novel deal ■ in Gumbril’s Patent Small-Clothes which may be 
briefly described as trousers with a pneumatic seat, inflatcable 
by means of a tube fitted with a valve. But his father reminds 
him that to make money one should seriously be interested 
in money itself rather than in the philosophy of money. And 
the Gumbrils are never interested in it, he comments. 

However, with the two objects in view, to enjoy life and 
to make money, he sets out on the path of the new life. 
He feels no dearth of the elements to feed his new life. He 
finds food and drink. He finds enjoyable male friends to 
cheer him up in restaurants and in the streets. He finds 
female acquaintances to itch his erotic hunger. But his 
prospect of making money does not show any signs of much 
progress. The worse is that his growing experience of life 
makes him more and more conscious of the realities of life— 
the forces that actually determine the course of life. But 
the worst blow comes from the circumstances of his amorous 
game. His light-hearted love-making grows serious with a 
young woman. But be is frustrated by the chance-interven¬ 
tion of his old acquaintance, his one-time amorous mate, 
Myra Viveash. The boredom deepens and he decides to 
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leave the country. He visualizes that some day he may be a 
saint, a saint of a peculiar kind. He describes his new 
development as an ^'unsuccessful flickering sort of saint, like 
a candle beginning to go out/**‘ This is because he knows 
that he will not be fully satisfied until he finds God as a 
truth like 2+2=4. But he finds no sign that some day human 
circumstances will come to that state. So queerness, on the 
one hand, and boredom, on the other, remain the greatest 
facts in our hero’s life. The novelist does not show him as 
one adopting the minimum working hypothesis like Sebastian 
in Time Must Have A Stop which alone can dispel all grotes¬ 
queness and boredom of life. This is because the purpose of 
the novelist here is to achieve the catharsis of his emotion 
born out of the feeling of grotesqueness and boredom of life. 

The next in importance is the character of Mrs. Myra 
Vivoash, Her contact with Theodore Gumbril is not only 
long but also very deep. It is she who decides the turning 
point in the life of the hero, which will be explained later. 
Besides Gumbril, it is for her refusal that another important 
character Casimir Lypiatt loses all the charm of high artistic 
ideal and also of life and at last he thinks of putting an end to 
life. There in yet nother important character Shearwater 
who also falls in the grip of her charm. But he too has to 
move away in a nightmare being refused by her. Besides 
them, there are some others also on whom her influence has 
been exerted. So she may be rightly called the heroine of 
the novel. 

She first appears before us through the memory of Theo¬ 
dore Gumbril. He remembers her as an “abject lover”®® 
who had “lent herself contemptuously once to his pathetic and 
silent importunity and then, after a day, withdrawn the gift 
again”**. Then she is found now with this “incumbent”®* 
and now with that. She is found to be setting aside 
the passionate love of Lypiatt too in spite of some sympathy 
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for his feeling. From all these, she appears to be one like 
Lucy Tantamount who cannot do without any amorous 
company, but does not like to be attached to any one per¬ 
manently. From the stand point of the orthodox morality, 
this way of life is certainly very grotesque but not so very 
grotesque in the eyes of the eontemporary society in which 
Mrs. Viveash has her being. But grotesqueness comes to 
light more definitely when we find her feeling boredom so 
soop without any apparent hurt. The novelist has used the 
wo;d, *'death-bed”»% to indicate her boredom. The secret 
of^er odd behaviour lies in this. She cannot love any one 
<lse, because her love for Tony Lamb, who had been killed in 
1917, five years back, had been most sincere and in spite of 
her best efforts she has been unable to forget him. In the 
circumstances, to preserve the sanctity of her love for Tony 
Lamb, the best course should have been to have recourse to 
saintliness like Theodore. But, grotesquely enough, there is 
no indication of this course. Thus the novelist emphasizes 
the grotesqueneness and boredom in her life. 

The character of Theodore’s father, Gumbril Senior, is in 
many ways, very important for the shaping of the hero’s 
course of life which has been far from a normal one. Some¬ 
thing more is required to be pointed out. Like many of the 
fathers in the Huxleyan novels, he is not shown as one 
marrying again or running after women after his wife’s death 
only some years after their marriage. He is preoccupied with 
making architectural models. He takes real delight in this 
and prides himself too highly on his excellence. In this, the 
novelist shows his grotesqueness. The boredom in his case is 
shown in his self-criticism and in his practical consideration. 
He tells his son that there is no privacy in his business in 
architecture which suits his temperament most. To achieve 
success in his line, that is, in making money, he has to deal 
with clients, builders and contractors. But he knows that he 
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is not good at people. This aspect of his character is found 
in Theodore also, because till the close of the novel he is not 
found to be making any progress in his business. 

In spite of his atheistic and anti-clerical attitude, Gumbril 
Senior is conscious of the “mystery” and the “endless 
depths”*® of the universe. The revelation of the unfathomable 
mystery comes to him on his contemplation of the starlings 
perching on the plane-trees. It is said that his physical 
difficulties do not “damp his affection for the birds”*® and 
he does not hate the little obscure square although it has now 
grown poor and the old respectable families have deserted 
it. All these have bearings, wide and deep, on the character 
of the hero. This is evident if we remember the sympathy of 
Theodore for the poor, shown at least once in the novel, 
and the faint feeling of the need of taking refugs in the width 
and depth of the universe, as opposed to the narrowness and 
shallowness in which he first wished to live. 

Last of all, the fact of his selling the model of London to 
help his friend Porteous is expressive of both his grotesqueness 
and love for the friend. The grotesque aspect of the fact 
lies in the consciousness of Theodore himself that his father 
is “more whole-heartedly attached to his models than his 
son”*°. To sell such a model to help a friend is, it is needless 
to point out, a prodigious example of one*s friendly feeling. 
This reminds us of Theodore’s incidentally doing badly in 
examinations once to help a friend. 

Through the character of Gumbril Senior, Huxley serves 
another of his habitual purposes. It is to show the counter¬ 
point. Gumbril Senior looms large before dN^s a counter¬ 
point to Lypiatt and Shearwater. His intellectual pursuit and 
the breadth of heart differ widely from those of Shearwater 
and Lypiatt. 

Casimir Lypiatt describes himself as a painter, poet and 
musician. He hates materialism and thinks himself to be a 
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defender of spiritualism. Art for art’s sake is meaningless to 
him. His art is “for God’s sake’'^^ It is his mission to 
“restore painting and poetry to their rightful position among 
the great moral forces”**. In short, his mission is to realize 
the highest ideal of man through art. Obviously there is no 
grotesqueness in this. But grotesqueness is exposed by the 
fact of his ignorance that he is not fit to live up to the lofty 
ideal and also by his theatrical boast in professing his ability, 
In the eyes of our hero, his real value is assessed. He thinks 
him to be a “bad painter”*®, a “bombinating poet”** and 
an emotional improviser on the piano”*®. He also finds in 
him “fantastic egotism”*® and points out the fact that he 
always lives in poverty. The novel shows many of his odd 
gestures. For example, the novelist himself says that his way 
of reciting his own verses is embarrassing to his friends. 
“He would declaim in a voice loud and tremulous, with an 
emotion that never seemed to vary with the varying subject- 
matter of his poems’’*'^. The violent way in which befalls 
upon Mr. Mercaptan for his adverse criticism of his art 
excites laughter and not pity. 

The man who professes art to be the very fire and fibre of 
his life very soon discloses that he loves Mrs. Viveash 
passionately and that his art and even life depend upon her. 
The way in which he tries to convince her of his ground at 
first provokes laughter. In spite tof his best efforts, he fails to 
carry his point and she tells him of her inability to fulfil his 
desire. Consequently, he suffers long and at last decides to 
commit suicide. Thus the novelist emphasizes boredom in 
the mind of Lypiatt. His prolonged suffering at last impresses 
Mrs. Viveash, but her decision remains unshaken. 

The artistic justification of this character is, among other 
things, that in his empty vaunt Theodore Gumbril finds some 
clue to the proper view of life. Lypiatt is now forty and it 
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appears to Gumbril that he shouts order to convince 
himself of his own existence***^. But, in Gumbril’s view, 
“after all these years”*® “he must have some doubts about 
jt**6o^ This certainly has much to do with the development 
of our hero's view of life. 

Our hero describes Shearwater as “the physiologist”®^. 
His intellectual preoccupation is physiological researches. 
According to him, these are the only serious things for man 
and all other things have very little importance. In his 
opinion, the inventions of the chemists and physicists are 
crude theories and fuss which are far from the truth of life. 
They are fools who make light of the kidneys at which he has 
been labouring long and deep. He also contemplates a 
research in sweat. To perfect his knowledge of the human 
anatomy and physiology, he has to study the bodily mechanism 
of lower animals also. He has another implicit pride in life. 
Unlike many of his friends, he has arranged his life for work 
having “quietly married*'®® and he simmers away domestically. 

Thus the grotesqueness in his ideals is indicated. This 
becomes clearer when we think of the future development of 
his life. His arranged life becomes disarranged. His over¬ 
absorption in the physiological research and the consequent 
inattention to his wife Rosie, make her seek the root of life 
somewhere else. So she very easily falls a prey first to our 
hero and then, more completely, to Coleman. Meanwhile, he 
too is attracted by the charms of Mrs. Viveash. But the 
pity is that she avoids him. So boredom sets in his life 
and the novel closes with his grotesque way of working on 
a “stationary bicycle like a man in a mightmare”®® in the 
manner of “escaping”®*. 

The implication of this character is wide in the life of our 
hero. They have been close friends for a long time and they 
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live in the same locality, Paddington. Even before his leaving 
the chapel school. Shearwater appears in his memory. It is 
the peculiarity, rather than the grotesqueness, of his 
temperament that enables our hero to pass some amorous 
time with Rosie and thus our hero knows the empty glory of 
the conjugal life more intimately. It is only to Shearwater 
that our hero confides his past affairs with Mrs. Viveash. 
Shearwater once says to Gumbril, “People are queer. Very 
queer. One has no idea how queer they are”*®. At this, 
Gumbril says, “But I have a very clear idea of their queerness. 
...Everyone’s queer, and the ordinary, respectable, bourgeois 
people are the queerest of the lot. How do they manage to 
live like that ? It’s astonishing. When I think of all my 

aunts and uncles. ”®®. Shearwater attaches great 

importance to his words and says that physiology is not every 
thing ; there is psychology also. Thus two characters influence 
each other in different ways. The closing scene of Shearwater 
which has been referred to is symbolical of our hero’s last 
development to escape from the world in which he has lived 
so long. This is the artistic necessity of Shearwater’s 
character. 

In the opinion of Mercaptan, Coleman is not “really 
civilized’’®'^. From the conventional notion of civilization, 
his behaviour is, from beginning to end, uncivilized to the 
extreme. His is the character of what is conventionally 
called beastly instinct uncovered by the lid of “the absurd 
pretentiousness”®® of civilization. In speech and action, he 
knows no hide and seek. On this point, he serves as a counter¬ 
point to almost all other characters in the novel. He is a 
counterpoint to another aspect of many of the characters. He 
has no grotesque intellectual preoccupation. But he has a 
religion which resembles very much that of Lawrence’s right 
of the blood in its primitive nakedness. But he is not blind 
to himself and human life in general. In his opinion, all the 
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glamour of civilization has its root in the erotic instinct, in 
his opinion, human relation is regulated by this and without 
this men and women are distinct, separate and completely 
indifferent to one another. 

To live up to this philosophy of life, he behaves in a way 
which is certainly grotesque in the eyes accustomed to the 
pretentiousness of civilization. His gesture to Zoe and Rosie 
indicates this. It has been said that his philosophy greatly 
resembles that of Lawrence. But it should be remembered 
that their philosophies are alike only in appearance and not 
in spirit, because Coleman attaches no spiritual significance to 
his philosophy like Lawrence. Consequently what is expected 
happens. Boredom clouds his mind, however casually it may 
be. For example, he says in presence of our hero that the real 
charm of “debauchery”®® is its “total pointlessness, futility, 
and above all its incredible tediousness” 

This character is very important both for the basic view 
of the novelist and for the development of our hero. The 
novelist is also very much opposed to the pretentiousness of 
civilization and believes in the instinctive forces as the motive 
power of human life. The influence of Coleman*s character 
on Theodore Gumbril is as wide as it is deep. It is from him 
that he takes the hint of the false beard which enables him to- 
embark on the amorous adventures so easily. In course of his 
adventure with Emily, she says that she thought him to be 
different from her beastly husband. But Theodore experie¬ 
nces that on the vital point he is not different. He meets 
Coleman at the orchestra which dramatizes the philosophy of 
Coleman. In his last ride together, when he finds Rosie on 
the bed left by Coleman, Teodore is not jealous, but, he is 
righteously indignant. Such is the artistic necessity of this 
character. 

Mercaptan stands for the civilized man. His intellectual 
preoccupation is to write articles in weeklies, which are repu- 
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ted to be very delicious. He takes pride ia his inimitably 
graceful style and also in the valuable theme of exposing the 
pettiness, limitations, insignificance and absurd pertentious- 
ness of humanity. We have already seen his view on Coleman. 
Civilization means to him *‘rococo boudoir”®^, “conver¬ 
sations across the polished mahogany”®’®, “delicate, lascivious, 
witty little flirtations on ample sofas”®®, “intoxicating femi¬ 
nine exhalation”®®, “civilized women”®®, so on and so forth. 
Continence to him is a “melancholy sexual perversion”®®. 

It is presumed that Mercaptan's grotesqueness has already 
been suggested. A concrete example will make it clearer. 
Once he writes an article pointing out the insincerity in 
Lypiatt's art. He, in the criticism, denounces Lypiatt as “an 
actor, a mountebank, a quack”® ^ and the like. But, ridiculou¬ 
sly enough. Mercaptan, to save himself from Lypiatt’s violent 
attack, says that he has not invented the criticism, but 
‘‘borrowed’’®® it from Myra Vivcash. Obviously, this is 
insincerity enough on the part of Mercaptan. Another inst¬ 
ance of his insincerity is found in his composition, Loves of 
the Pachyderms, which also is nothing but a development of a 
theme borrowed from Mrs, Speegle. 

The grotesqueness in his amorous life is simply hinted at 
but not dramatized, as has been done in the case of many. 
The reason may be this. Since the novelist wants to show 
him as a civilized man who knows very well how to hide 
things, his amorous affairs should be, he thinks, allowed to go 
on in secret. It is probably because of this purpose that the 
novelist hides the signs of his boredom also. 

The artistic necessity of this character is linked with 
Coleman’s. Mercaptan is obviously a counterpoint to Coleman. 
As to his part in the development of our hero, it may be 
said that it is his experience of the emptiness of civilization 
that has gone a long way to make him decide to leave the 
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world in which he has his being. In the affairs of thb novel, 
his telling Lypiatt that Myra Viveash holds an adverse opinion 
on his ( Lypiatt*s ) art and indirectly introducing Rosie to 
Coleman, have great importance. 

Among the other male characters, the names of Bojanus, 
Boldero and Porteus deserve mention. They may be called 
minor characters. The first two are instruments of our heroes 
business needs. There is grotesqueness also in their behaviour. 
In the Huxleyan novels, some shopkeepers keep not only 
articles for sale but also mueh wisdom for imparting it to their 
customers. This is found in the case of Bojanus. Boldero 
too not only invests capital but also imparts the psychological 
knowledge. Porteous is a counterpoint to our hero in the 
sense that he likes the profession of teaching which our hero 
dislikes. The grotesqueness of his character is exposed to 
our hero at the end of the theatrical show at the orchestra 
when he ( our hero ) falls on the divan exclaiming that it is 
the last straw. 

Among the female characters, besides Mrs. Viveash, Rosie 
and Emily have special importance. Rosie is the first woman 
who falls a victim to our hero’s amorous adventure in the new 
life. There is grotesqueness in her so easily accepting him at 
her lonely house. But 'there is more grotesqueness in her 
gesture with Coleman. At last boredom is noticed in her, for 
the oppressive or uncivilized behaviour of Coleman becomes 
somewhat unberable to her. 

Emliy is a counterpoint to Rosie in the sense that the in> 
difference of her husband actuates Rosie to seek the sweets 
of her life elsewhere, but the oppressiveness of her husband 
makes Emily fear all young men. That Emily has a depth 
in her charm is proved by the fact that it is only Emily whom 
our hero really loves. Her influence on Theodore’s life has 
been decisive. Had she been present at the cottage when 
Theodore reached it, the course of his future life would have 
.been surely different from what it has actually been. This is 
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the only character in the novel that accepts fate as the will of 
God. Boredom is the greatest fact of her life to which she at 
last leconcilcs herself through her resignation to the will of 

God. 

Now we are in a position to say that the characters anci 
their affairs have been rightly chosen for the artistic purpose 
of the novelist. The twenty-two chapters of the novel may 
be grouped under three parts to understand the development 
of the hero. The first part ends with Chapter Five. In it 
the novelist introduces us to the peculiarities of the hero and 
the other men and women among whom he moves. The 
second part runs from the Sixth to the Twentieth chapters. 
This part has been designed to show us mainly the affairs of 
our hero and some others who have influenced him in the way 
that has already been discussed. Chapters Twenty-one and 
Twenty-two complete the third part. This part shows mainly 
the result of all the grotesqueness, that is, boredom in the 
heart of our hero and along with him in some others also. 
The hero and the heroine, on the eve of their parting, go on 
visiting their acquaintances. Shearwater escapes mentally 
but not in space. Our hero decides to escape in space first. 
He is not sure what will befall him afterwards. So the novel 

also closes with the sigh of boredom. 

Some crttics have pointed out certain artistic flaws in the 
novel. One is that the novel has not shown the ‘end’ 
any where. It is true as far as it goes. But if the purpose of 
the novelist is taken into account, the end is discernible. The 
sense of boredom is the end. Had it been shown that 
Gumbril found out a definite way of life like, say, Sebastian, 
the artistic purpose would have been defeated. Another 
opinion is that there is a grotesque mixture of farce and 
ironie realism which have not been completely fused and 
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which arc “out of key”’^°. Every reader of the novel 
naturally comes to the same conclusion. But the point to be 
noted is that it is not a flaw. On the contrary, it is a positive 
proof of high artistic excellence, since it highlights the feeling 
of grotesqueness that is at the root of the creation of the 
novel. To be clearer, had the novelist attempted to show 
sort of harmony and fusion in regard to these characters and 
their affairs it would have been an act of arbitrary outrage up¬ 
on art. 

The development of the hero and the men and women 
forming the background through grotesqueness and boredom, 
has been complete in the Huxleyan view of life. To repeat, 
man, in Huxley s vision, is a mixture of the body and the 
mind conscious and unconscious—and also the spaceless and 
timeless existence. The hero has not only plunged into the 
whirlpool of life but also has been very much observant of the 
life around him. In the discursive parts of the novel, wherever 
he is present, he has been always inquisitive and less talkative 
than his acquaintances. He has known that man is not all 
physiology as some think. He has known how the mind is 
influenced and how it acts. He has the glimpses of the time¬ 
less and spaceless existence also. His physical contact with 
Emily has been for him a source of the experience of the 
timeless and spaceless existence. The novelist has dramatized 
such aspects of life as are possible. Other aspects he has 
unavoidably left for discussion. Taking every thing into 
account, including the purpose of the novelist, it may be said 
that Huxley has been able to express his emotion fully and 
hence Antic Hay is a piece of perfect art. 

70 “The book is an odd mixture of broad farce and a kind of ironic 
realism, and one feels, at times, that the two elements are not perfectly 
fused : thus, the episode of Gumbril's ‘patent small clothes* and his 
farcical disguise as the Rabelaisian. ‘Complete Man, though extremely 
funny in themselevs, strike one as curiously out of key with the more 
serious passages*’. Aldous Huxley by Jocelyn Brooke, p, 15 
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II 

THOSE BARREN LEAVES 

Those Barren Leaves is the third novel of Huxley intervening 
between Antic Hay and Point Counter Point both of which 
have been successful. The litle has been adopted from 
Wordsworth’s poem, The Tables Turned. The word ‘Barren’ 
in the title is most significant for the understanding of the 
emotion in the novelist hungering for expression. Let us 
consider the usual sense of the term. It is unproductive. 
Then the whole title mainly refers to the unproductive lea\es 
of Malaspina Palace at Vezza and its surroundings. But how 
can those leaves be unproductive when the novelist himself 
has painted them with such bright colour ? The leaves, far 
from being unproductive, have been productive in their own 
way to the full. So it seems that instead of those leaves the 
novelist refers to the men and women moving under them. 
Still the sense is frought with haziness. The question in what 
way they are unproductive arises. On a scrutiny of the novel, 
it appears that they have been unproductive in their desires. 
So the whole thing comes to this. The vanity of human 
desires has filled the novelist with an emotion which he 
.attempts to exprrss here in his own way. 

To arrange a meeting of several men and women under 
those barren leaves, the novelist has found it suitable to have 
recourse to the Peacockian technique of the house-party 
modified and adapted to his own needs. The hostess, Mrs. 
Aldwinkle, an English woman, entertains a number of guests 
at her idyllic house above the warm Tyrrhenian Sea. 

The hostess, Mrs. Aldwinkle, is an elderly lady and has 
naturally lost her former charm. The novelist implies a gaeat 
deal in his simple statement that she is “no longer thirty* 
three”’In spite of her junonian form’® that is still 
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“stately’”^®, her face, “which had once been so much the^ 
younger member of the partnership”^*, has “outstripped the 
body in the race through time**’* and is “old and worn beyond 
its years’”^®. But she has much money and leisure. Furfher- 
more, she has romantic dreams which issue from two instincts 
—possessiveness and erotism. Her love of domination 
expressive of the first instinct seeks victims not only in wealth 
but also in men and women. The second Instinct very 
naturally hungers for some one not old and worn but charming 
and fit for her statelinass. So there is some incompatibility 
between the present state of her body and desires. Among 
her guests, only Mr. Cardan is likely to satisfy her desires. 
But she shows no sign of being inclined towards him. Instead 
of Mr. Cardan, she at first wants to entrap Mr. Calamy but to 
no purpose. Although an accomplished amorist before, 
Mr. Calamy had been on world tour “to improve his mind”’^ 
before coming to this house of enchantment. Very soon, it 
becomes evident that after enjoying enough of sports, both 
indoor and out-of-door, he is in search of “some more serious 
occupation”^®. Moreover, Miss. Thriplow, a young novelist 
of 30, has already occupied a considerable portion of his mind 
before Mrs. Aldwinkle returns to the palace to receive him. In 
the circumstances, what is due to happen actually takes place. 
Mr. Calamy shows complete indifference to his hostess’s over- 
enthusiasm to bring him close to her and her running after 
him ceases very soon. 

The next victim of Mrs. Aldwinkle’s amorous huntisFrancia 
Chelifer, a poet who edits The Rabbit Fancier’s Gazette to earn 
a living. Mrs. Aldwinkle saves him from drowning in the sea 
and brings him to her palace. But he comes to the palace after 
enough of indoor sports. He comes there especially with a 
wounded heart at the deceptive character of love experienced 
from the facts of his own life. All these have developed hia 
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sceptical attitude to human life in general. He is a sceptic also 
in regard to poetry which he cultivates. However, the hostess's 
chase lasts long and in the end she fails to bring the prey 
to bay. In the end, Irene too in whom she hopes to find 
her permanent object of domination shows the clear sign of 
escaping her grasp. Thus the desires of Mrs. Aldwinkle end in 
utter dismay. 

The course of Irene's life depends to a considerable extent 
on the circumstances of Mrs. Aldwinkle's life. Irene is her 
niece and also her confidante. This is not all. There seem 
to have grown close tics of love between them. To satisfy 
Mrs. Aldwinkle, Irene has to make a great sacrifice of her 
individual inclination. For example, Irene finds real pleasure 
in making her underclothing. It has become her “flesh” 
“illicit love and rebellious reason’*^ But her aunt wants her 
to devote her talent to poetry and the water-colour painting. 
Her adoration of Aunt Lilian tenders them with the cast of 
sacredness, spirit, duty and religion. It is at her suggestion 
that Irene steps so deep in her love with Lord Hovenden. 
And, in consideration of their age and temperament, this 
match has every likelihood of being a happy one. But, when 
Mrs. Aldwinkle loses all hope of getting Chelifer, he objects 
to their love and its culmination in marriage for the fear of 
being left alone. Thus Irene faces a great consternation. Her 
aunt's affection and Hovenden's love are both indispensable 
for her. She can be perfectly happy if her aunt allows her to 
go with Hoveuden with a smiling face. But no assurance of 
Irene that she will be constantly with her consoles her aunt. 
Her misery of loneliness reaches the climax. Although the 
novel ends with the hint that Irene leaves her aunt for 
Hovenden, no hint is given as to the feeling of Irene at the last 
moment and also after her marriage. Perhaps the novelist 
implies by this mysterious silence that the misery of the conflict 
in Irene’s mind is too deep to be expressed fin words. Having 
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proceeded a step farther in the future, it may be surmised 
that the conflict of Irene must have affected the happiness of 
Hovenden also. 

Miss Thriplow—it is a very significant fact in the novel—is 
a handsome female novelist of 30 years. She maintains her 
private note-book and plans for writing novels. The inner 
stream of her life is far from being smooth. In this rich 
palace, she has to make some mental exertion, however lightly 
it may be, to choke the voice of her consciousness that she 
had been poor once and also a governess. The recollection 
of her cousin^ Jim, whom she loved and who died in child* 
hood, is also a thorn in her mind that sometimes pricks her 
very bitterly. We meet her in the novel when she is still 
young and there is no indication that since the death of Jim 
any other tributary has proceeded to feed the stream of her 
love. So very naturally, her secret joy overflows itself when 
she finds that the rich, handsome, amorous and thoroughly 
serious Calamy is impressed by her at the very first sight and 
gradually begins to court her. But alas ! in the end, Calamy 
leaves her for achieving liberation. The end of the Calamy- 
Thriplow affair has nothing abrupt in it. From the very 
beginning, he has been showing the signs of thinking some¬ 
thing like that. However, all hopes that Miss Thriplow 
cherishes in regard to Calamy end in smoke. 

Calamy’s desire for the realization of the ultimate reality 
through lonely contemplation in the mountain is a very 
significant matter in the novel. There is nothing new or sig¬ 
nificant in the desire itself, because from time immemorial 
many have felt such desire and have sought its fulfilment in 
this way. The significance lies in the way the novelist has 
treated it. The significance lies in what the novelist means to 
say on the issue of the fulfilment of the desire. On this point, 
the opinions of Chelifer and Cardan are intriguing, because it 
is through them that the novelist has expressed the sceptical 
side of his philosophy. After his interview with them, Calamy 
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himself seems to be in doubt. The novelist describes his mental 
condition in this way. **Calamy watched them go, watched 
them till they were out of sight round a bend in the road. A 
profound melancholy settled down upon him. With them, he 
felt, had gone all his old, familiar life. He was left quite alone 
with something new and strange. What was to come of this 
parting p 

Or perhaps, he reflected, nothing would come of it. Per¬ 
haps he had been a fool*’^^. What Chelifer and Cardan have 
argued before him boils down to this. Complete and 
permanent liberation from desires is fraught with impossi¬ 
bility. Even if one feels it to be possible, what is the 
guarantee that what one*s mind perceives in a certain state is 
not a subjective illusion but the ultimate reality existing out 
there ? This point remains undecided. The novelist does not 
show how Calamy feels after his experiment; rather he hints at 
a shade of doubt in his mind after his interview with his 
friends and closes the novel. Thus the desire of Calamy 
remains far from fulfilment. 

The character that has been most graphically and lenthily 
portrayed in the novel is that of Francis Chelifer. His 
autobiography in fragments forms a separate part of the novel. 
In another part, 4, the seventh chapter is devoted to the 
Selections From Francis Chelifer. Elsewhere also, his presence 
has been arranged. From all these, the development of his 
life from his very boyhood can be gathered. In the Huxleyan 
Philosophy, as we have seen, self-knowledge in the Humian 
sense, that is, the consciousness of what goes on within 
the skull, occupies a vital position. Chelifer also has laid 
much stress on it. He has been very critical about education 
in general and the influence of parents, especially of his 
father, in particular. He has touched on the physio¬ 
logical and psychological determinism. Even the 
“Theory of Knowledge”®® has not escaped liis notice. His 
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love affairs, especially with Barbara, have found detailed 
expression. What with his temperament and what with the 
rough course of his life in his love affairs, he becomes a 
sceptic. He is a sceptic about the art of literature which he 
cultivates. He is a sceptic about love. He is a sceptic about life 
in general that cannot solve the problem of reality and 
illusion. 

Now the question, what the artistic justification of such 
details in the novel is, arises. In answer, it can be said that 
there is justification, strong and serious. His is the only 
character in the novel that is present at the palace without 
any sharply defined and serious desire. This itself serves as a 
counterpoint to all other characters. Next, he has been used 
for ending the hostess’s desire of love in utter disappointment. 
He has again been employed for showing the emptiness or, at 
least, weakness in Calamy’s conviction in his means of under¬ 
standing the ultimate reality. Last of all, the novelist expects us 
to view the whole affair of the novel from his angle of vision. 
Hence arises the artistic necessity of showing the circumstances 
that have led his mind to a peculiar state with which he 
accidentally appears at the palace of enchantment. 

The character of Mr. Cardan has got both general and 
particular importance in the novel. The novelist tells us that 
he is “neither a poet nor a philosopher ; nor of a remarkably 
brilliant familly”®*. But Mrs. Aldwinkle had been on intimate 
terms with him for many years. She has included him among 
her courtiers as “one of the obscure Great”®*. His greatness 
as a versatile genius finds expression in his authoritative 
opinions on various matters vital to man. Among them, his 
discussion about morality, in chapter 2, part 3, is very signifi¬ 
cant. Here it is found that he stresses the instinctive determi¬ 
nism of man. He says, “Every one has his favourite vice”®®. 
He finds the emotional core of instincts to be a common 
motive force. At the root of love, wine, public speeches and 
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the like, he finds the same desire of being emotionally moved. 
According to him, it is incurable. On this ground, he adver¬ 
sely criticizes Calamy’s way of permanent liberation. All these 
have a general implication in viewing the novel as a whole. 

Besides the general importance, 'Mr, Cardan has a particu¬ 
lar part of his own to play in the novel. His desire for love 
grows in a peculiar way, that is, in a way unlike that of others 
in the novel. When we finish reading the first half of the 
novel, we find him, in chapter 2, part 3, regretting to Mr. Falx 
that only they are out of love in the palace. It seems that the 
dormant stream of love in him suddenly awakes at the touch 
of the love-wind of the house. Later he rationalizes his feeling 
by the decision of marriage to have some one to nurse him in 
his old age. But the first thing he requires for his love and 
marriage is money. To meet this need, he plans to undertake a 
deal in a piece of sculpture. When he goes out in search of 
this piece of sculpture, he comes in contact with Miss Elver in 
whom he finds the hope of satisfying his desire for both money 
and wife. He wins over Miss Elver who elopes with him. But 
before their marriage, she dies of food-poison. Thus Mr. 
Cardan’s desire for love grows and ends in a peculiar way 

offering another counterpoint in the novel. This justifies the 
inclusion of the Cardan-Elver episode in the novel. 

The character of Mr. Falx offers another counterpoint. At 
this house, no new desire arises in him. He is simply disgus¬ 
ted with the atmosphere of the house which, according to 
him, breathes out moral laxity. He is a labour leader and is 
scheduled to go to Rome to join the International Labour 
Conference. In the labour organization, he has pitched his 
hopes for his pupil. Lord Hovenden, too high.. On his way 
to Rome, he has come to this palace with his pupil. But his 
pupil’s being entangled in love wounds him greatly. In Rome 
also, he finds his pupil indifferent to the labour conference. 
Thus the palace is the first to contribute to the fall of Mr, 
Flax’s hope for his pupil. 
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With these facts before us, it cao be said that Huxley has 
been fully able to express his emotion evoked by the thought 
of the vanity of human desires. He has introduced men and 
women of various ages, ranks and temperaments. Their 
desires are also various. Their circumstances are no less 
various. There is variety in the origin of their desires also. 
There is variety in the way in which they fail to achieve their 
desires. But, on one point, there is unity. Failure, in some 
form or other, in less or more degree, directly or indirectly, 
has been the common lot of all. There is unity in another 
field. It is in the ground of all desires. Eor this, the nove¬ 
list has sometimes discussed, specially through Francis 
Chelifer, Mr. Cardan and Mr. Calamy, the physiological, 
psychological, material and spiritual ground of all desires. For 
all these, the novel has been a great success. 


Ill 

POINT COUNTER POINT 

The title, Point Counter Pointt appears to Desmond Mac- 
Carthy as suggestive of Huxley’s intention to make “the music 
of humanity audible”®*. But Kettle is of opinion that there 
is insignificantly “little of humanity”®^ in it. Jocelyn Brooke 
also finds from the title a clue to the author’s intention. It is^ 
according to him, the ‘‘multiple vision of life, in which the 
diverse aspects of experience can be observed simul- 
taneonsly”®®. 
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Desmond MacCarthy’s 'music of humanity’ does not offer 
us any definite notion but Jocelyn Brooke’s opinion, it 
appears, does. It stresses evidently the intention of looking 
at life from various angles of vision at a time. Should we 
accept his opinion ? Before attempting to answer such a 
question, it is worthwhile to make a search whether Huxley 
himself has given any hint of such an answer. He has. 

It is true that Huxley has spoken with much warmth about 
the multiple vision of life through Philip Quarles, in chapter 
XXII, on which Jocelyn Brooke has laid the whole emphasis. 
But the circumstances under which Philip Quarles has raised 
the issue of the diverse visions of life should be taken into 
account to understand the full signihcance or rather the basic 
implication of such a point of view. It is found that in the 
beginning of the chapter in question Philip Quarles, as a 
novelist, wants to eschew all "intellectual pretensions” 
and to follow “how one’s mind naturally works.”®® He finds 
that in its natural state the human mind experiences a “very 
odd association of ideas.” He reaches this conclusion 
from a concrete experience of his. Once, at Tantamount 
House, he notices the inside of Lucy’s bloodless and white 
mouth. Then, without any physical ‘‘transition,’*®* he finds 
himself standing in a garden at Jaipur, in India, observing 
the inside of some crocodiles’ mouths similarly bloodless and 
white. This seems to indicate that the issue of the multiple 
vision of life, which Philip Quarles raises after sketching the 
circumstances in the above manner, is to him and, for the 
matter of that, to Huxley not the result of an arbitrary and 
deliberate effort of jthe intellect. It is ingrained in the very 
natural state of the artist’s mind. 

The next question that arises in this connection is like 
this. Is it a universal tendency of man to have the multiple 
vision of life instead of the singular one ? No^ in the actual 
’ world, we find at least the majority of people taking the 
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singular point of view and in this they want to assert 
their individuality and also the correctnesss of their approach 
to life. It may be psychologically true that none can stick 
to one point without facing any contradition by many other 
points. But that issue is irrelevant in the present context. 
The main issue here is why so many persons find reasons to 
stick to one point in spite of their experience of other points 
raising heads to obscure the radiance of one point, while 
Philip Quarles finds reasons to do just the opposite. The 
answer to such a question naturally indicates ,some peculiarity 
of Philip Quarles’s mind or of his approach to the mind 
itself. So let us next proceed to explore the nature of mind 
that naturally tends to have the multiple vision of life. 

In chapter XIV, we find Philip Quarles discussing with 
his wife, Elinor, the source of his multiple vision of life. He 
says that unlike Burlap and Rampion he is unable to discover 
any solid ground in himself on which he can stand so 
that he may have the single and fixed view of life like them. 
He finds that his mind or “self”®” is like an “amoeba”®* or 
“a sea of spiritual protoplasm”*® or “liquid’*®® which changes 
its shape at every moment or very often. The principle of 
remaining “unfixed in any form”**^ which Philip Quarles 
proposes to follow is the outcome of this peculiarity of his 
mind. This peculiarity results in a view of life which is 

in a state of constant “flux”®® of various aspects—points 
and counterpoints. 

Had it been so that Huxley wanted to tell us that the 
single view of life, however deep and clear it might be, was 
incomplete and hence all the views should be added together 
to have the full and complete picture of life, the final 
impression of the novel would have given a definite and strong 
verdict on life. But even a casual reader of the novel feels 
that it does not given any such impression. On the other 
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hand, the reader is immersed in the deeper and yet deeper 
confusion and obscurity of life. He is at a loss to comprehend 
how many points and counterpoints are there and he does not 
find the slightest ray of hope that some day it will be possible 
for man to explore all of them comprising the complete 
view of life. This is not all. Philip Quarles himself has made 
the multiplicity of aspects considerably lighter, reducing it 
to insignificance. For example, in chapter XIV, he says 
that the various aspects of life taken together fall far 
short of the total reality. 

From these facts, it appears that at the deepest level of the 
.author’s mind his intention has been to show the flux of 
innumerable points and counterpoints of life and not the 
points and counterpoints themselves. Before his reflective 
vision, life appears to be something assuming various colours 
and shapes in a state of constant change and none of them 
settles down on any stable foundation. Nor is discernible 
any unifying thread among them in the haze and rapidity of 
flux. This answers to what extent the contention of Jocelyn 
Brooke is tenable. 

Now let us see how and to what extent Huxley has been 
able to express his emotion born out of his thought of the 
flux of life to achieve catharsis. It will be noticed even by a 
casual reader that the very way of expression has a colour 
of flux. Really it is as full of change as the materials on 
which it works. Philip Quarles says that to achieve “abrupt 
transitions”®® what he requires is “sufficiency of charac¬ 
ters”^ °° and situations. It appears that, like Philip Quarles, 
Huxley also requires a large number of characters adequate 
to the number of situations he wants to show and that the 
numerousness of characters is indispensable for showing the 
flux implied in abrupt transitions. 

The characters introduced in the novel are not only nume¬ 
rous but also bewilderingly so. Most of them physically 
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appear before us and the rest remain behind the screen and 
are simply talked of by other characters or the novelist 
himself. There is another set of characters who are not only 
behind the screen but also unable to appear before us 
physically, because they are dead. To these sets should be 
added yet another set consisting of scientists, philosophers, 
artists and literary men who have been talked of in the novel. 
Last of all should be mentioned the one who has not yet been 
fully formed and hence is not born. It is “a kind of worm, 
a potential fish with gills’’^in the womb of Marjorie. 
This gives us a rough idea of what a puzzlingly stupendous 
gallery of characters the novelist ventures to handle. 

Are so many characters indispensable ? At least, some of 
them have no situation worth the name of their own. They 
have not been assigned any part also to play in the situations 
of others. This gives a clue to the answer to our question. In; 
the circumstances, should we blame Huxley for the artistic 
fault of introducing superfluous characters ? No. It has 
already been explained that, above every thing else, the 
novelist’s intention has been to show the flux of life. And one 
of the fundamental characteristics of this flux is that it defies 
all preconceived schemes and also strict proportions. So what 
appears to be superfluous is not only not so but also just the 
opposite. The uncontrollable rush of characters, not always 
in season but sometimes out of season, emphasizes the note 
of flux which the novelist has intended to be audible in the 
novel. Thus in the very introduction of characters, Huxley’a 
artistic purpose has been fulfilled. 

Let us now consider the situaiions of the novel. Like 
numerous characters, the situations introduced in the novel 
are numerous ; the following are most prominent. The initial 
and the central situation is that of Walter Bidlake, Marjorie 
Carling and Lucy Tantamount. It is a sort of triangular love. 
Two years back Marjorie left her husband, Carling, and began. 
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to live with Walter, not as his wife, because Carling who had 
Christian scruples refused to divorce her. As a sadist, he' 
wanted to take revenge upon her. To make the situation 
worse, she is now with child and has lost the physical charm 
and warmth of her youth. Meanwhile, Walter has begun to 
love another woman, Lucy Tantamount, a widow. So he 
wants to be free, both physically and emotionally, of Marjorie. 
But she does not like to set him free mainly for her strong 
emotioalties with him and also for her own helpless condition. 

When the Walter-Marjorie affair is at such a pass, the 
novel opens. Although Marjorie loves him “too much”^®* 
and is “too agonizingly jealous”^®®, she does not give any 
‘violent expression”^®* to her wounded feelings and feels 
ashamed of making “scenes”!® 5, because “she had been well 
brought up in habits of strictest self-control”^®®. Walter’s 
feelings too are far from simple and clear. He is conscious 
of his shameful lust for Lucy and at the same time he is too 
weak to keep his interest in Majorie alive. This is due, 
Huxley says, to his inheriting the opposite qualities of his 
parents. He has inherited the “careless sensuality”^®'' from 
his father and “purity, refinement”!®® and spirituality from 
his mother. To these only the troubles of Walter do not 
confine themselves. From the other side, that is, from the 
side of his relatiom with Lucy, he has to face the greater 
troubles. The nature of these troubles may be shown, in 
brief, in this way. Walter wants to bring Lucy under his 
emotional domination, over and above his sensual control 
over her. But the emotional control is something which Lucy 
detests and dreads most in the world. So she wants to have 
only a sensual relation with Walter and that also at the hours 
of her own need. She does not like to have the slightest 
emotional ties with him. Walter’s emotional hunger leads 
him to chase Lucy hard and long, Lucy, in her turn, goes on 
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playing her tricks and at last, when Lucy leaves England and 
goes to Paris, Walter*s conscious realization that it is 
impossible for him to have Lucy in the way he wants, becomes 
complete. As an on-looker only, Marjorie begins to feel pity for 
Walter’s emptiness in life, although she knows that she will 
never be able to get him back. Gradually her own condition 
becomes normal to her. Her “Christian feeling and 
thought”^®® had grown in her childhood. The religious 
influence of Rachel Quarles makes them (feeling and thought) 
stronger. As a result, she now begins to feel ‘‘God and 
Jesus”^^° “overwhelmingly large”^’^^. So she resigns herself 
to the will of God and finds the path of peace. 

It has been obvious that Walter and Lucy hold different, 
rather opposite, views on human love. So Huxley feels the 
necessity of showing the difference in their up-bringing 
under their respective parents and also what their parents are 
like. It is very significant that to Huxley Man is mainly a 
produet of parentage and up-bringing. This explains the 
introduction of the situations or affairs of Lord and Lady 
Edwards on the one hand and John Bidlake and Mrs. Bidlake 
on the other. In these sets of characters, again, there is a very 
close relation. To be precise, John Bidlake and Hilda * (former 
name of Lady Edward) had been lovers before. 

From the surface, it appears that the introduction of the 
character of Philip Quarles is an act of abstraction in the 
sense that through him Huxley only expounds his theory of 
the novel. But from the Huxleyan view of human affairs, it 
is not so. Philip Quarles’s situations or affairs have many 
deeper links with those of Walter. He is the brother-in-law 
of Walter, being the husband of his sister, Elinor. In the 
very first chapter of the novel, the novelist implies that Walter 
is deeply impressed by many of the views of Philip Quarles. 
Thus the background is prepared to show us his situations 
later in the novel. Apart from the fact that Philip Quarles 
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intends writing a novel on the model of the love of Walter 
and Lucy and that his wife, Elinor, expresses concern, however 
casual it may be, over the difficulty of finding out a 
solution of the Walter-Lucy-Marjorie problem, the nature 
of Philip Quarles’s love for Elinor offers a contrast to 
that of Walter’s for Lucy. Although his love for Elinor 
is genuine, his absorption in the world of ideas proves 
him to his wife to be an indifferent lover who is incapable" 
of exhibiting his love like the normal, civilized man. Like 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, Elinor is disgusted with this 
silent and indifferent love and this disgust gradually pushes 
her towards Everad Webley. It may be said that the 
love of Philip Quarles is passive which sharply contrasts with 
Walter’s active love. It is worthwhile to note that the germ 
of the Webley-Elinor situation originates in the Philip-Elinor 
situation. It has other implication also that will be considered 

later. 

To understand Philip Quarles, we should also know his 
parents. This is the most primary need of the Huxleyan way 
to introduce the situations of Sidney and Rachel Quarles with 
Gladys emerging between them. Moreover, Rachel Quarles 
plays a very important part in consoling Marjorie and 
strengthening her faith in the will of God, as we have already 
seen. In one sense, the situations of Rachel and Marjorie 
are of the same nature. Both are deprived of the love of 
their mates. Sidney’s shameful, sensual activities have surely 
strengthened Rachel’s Christian feelings leading her to take 
refuge in her faith in God. This justifies her competence 
to console and advise Marjorie. Moreover, Sidney’s affair 
with Gladys offers a contrasted picture by the side of the 
main situation of the novel on one point at least. Sidney’s 
low taste in having connections with the low-brow Gladys 
is placed aganist Walter’s high taste in having chased the 
high-brow Lucy. Another point of contrast is that Sidney, 
in course of his research works, happens to fall in such a 
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mean temptation, whereas Lord Edward, a serious research 
worker in his own way, is completely free from any such 
temptation. 

Spandreirs situations have a connection with the main 
amorous theme of the novel. “Once, three years before, 
he had been her lover for perhaps a month.”^^** Here 
the word ‘her’ refers to Lucy. Although his connec¬ 

tion with Lucy no longer exists, he has been used by 
Huxley to excite jealousy in Walter which torments him 
greatly. In one respect, in matters erotic, he is like Lucy. 
Like her, he also is a debauchery incarnate and does not like 
to be “exploited for some one else’s entertainment”^^®, but 
needs “victims’*^But this point of resemblance has been 
contrasted with many other points. The first point of 

difference lies in the origin of diabolism. It is said that 

Lucy has inherited her mother’s social blunder and father*s 
scientific curiosity and that this curiosity actuates her to 
experiment with man. But Spandrell, like Hamlet, is 

shocked by the extreme shame at his mother’s first sharing 
her “bed with a stranger”^ Major Knoyle, and subsequently 
marrying him. Hamlet’s shock found an outlet in exploring 
the means of murdering his uncle, but Spandrell finds it in 
diabolism. He wants to avenge his mother’s sin in this way. 
Secondly, in Lucy’s case, there is no trece of God, asceticism 
etc. by the side of d ebauchery which we find in the thought 
of Spandrell. Thirdly, in Lucy’s case, there is no such 
wildness in her beastly desire, however irresistible it may be, 
as we find in Spandrell and this wildness ultimately actuates 
him to murder Webley. Fourthly, Spandrell’s connection 
with “an elderly and ill-favoured prostitute”^offers a 
striking contrast to Lucy’s high-brow connections. Spandrell’s 
amorous life is so obviously different from that of Walter 
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that it needs no pointing out. These are the most salient 
points that justify the introduction of Spandrelfs situations 
in the novel. 

Apart from the fact that through Mark Rampion Huxley 
has attempted to illustrate D.H. Lawrence's **philosophy of 
the blood**^^^, Rampion's situations have other connections 
with the main or the initial situation of the novel. The 
^philosophy of the blood* itself shows, in some way, the 
behaviouristic basis of the amorous theme and this idea is 
inseparable from the thought-pattern of Huxley, as his mood 
indicates. The other aspects of the link of his situations are 
these. Rampion is the only normal, male protagonist who 
has stability in his relation with his mate. Throughout the 
novel, he has shown the utmost firmness in his relation with 
Mary Rampion which has not bedn shaken by the thought 
of any other woman even for a moment. This offers a 
contrast to the changefulness in the amorous relations of 
Walter, Marjorie, Lucy and many others in the novel. Mark 
Rampion and Mary Rampion are the most integrated and the 
happiest couple in the novel. In spite of the disparity in their 
social positions, Mary of a rich stock and Mark of a somewhat 
poor stock, they are united whole-heartedly. This also offers 
a sharp contrast to the initial and also many other situations 
in the novel. Hence the justification of Rampion's situations 
in the novel. 

The novel closes with Burlap’s situation. Huxley links 
him with the initial situation in this way, over and above the 
fact that, like Philip Quarles, he also has been designed to 
express indirectly some aspect of his art—synthesis of “all 
experience”^^®. The economic life of Walter depends upon 
Burlap to a great extent, since he has provided him with a job 
on the staff of the Literary World which he edits. Like 
Spandrell, he also plays a part in exciting Walter’s jealousy in 
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his connection with Lucy. In Burlap's situations, two are 
most important in the present context—his affair with Miss 
Cobbett and with Beatrice. Miss Cobbctt, a schopl mate of 
Stisan, the deceased wife of Burlap, is a young woman of 
unusual gravity and strict principle. It is said that Harry 
Markham who was killed in the war was the only man 
who ever loved her and all other young men who came in 
contact with her felt uncomfortable and silly in her company. 
After Harry’s passing away, she took a job in the Insurance 
office. Susan’s death apparently gives a great shock to Burlap 
and Miss Cobbett sincerely sympathizes with his grief. He 
persuades her to accept a job in his own office with the hope 
of gradually sliding into her bed. When she comes to know 
of his intention, she expresses her opposition to it. This 
offers a striking contrast to Lucy’s life after the death of her 
husband. But similar are the situations, in spirit at least, 
of Burlap’s shedding gallons of tears for Susan and Lucy’s 
wearing the mourning dress for her dead husband. They are 
similar in spirit in the sense that the gestures of both are 
hypocritical dress beneath which both are in search of the 
prey for their erotics appetite. Next, let us turn to Beatrice. 
She also, like Miss Cobbett, is a member of the staff,of the 
Literary World, but her relation with it differs in some respects 
from that of Miss Cobbett. It is said that “Beatrice had 
money”^^", she “had put a thousand pounds into the 
paper”^®° and “worked for nothing”^®^. Later on. Burlap 
becomes her tenant. She also, like Miss Cobbett, feels 
sympathy for Burlap’s sorrow at Susan’s death, but in a 
different way. Her feeling for him is of “protective 
motherliness”for a child. When he comes to live at her 
house, she takes all the care of his comfort and also nurses 
him when he is unwell. Burlap feels that she treats him 
“like the prodigal son”^*“. In course of their physical 
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proximity and also contact. Burlap wishes she were 
younger. But that does not matter. What is expected happens 
in due course. They are united by the natural ties—both 
physical and emotional. The novel comes to a close in the 
following way. Burlap is in the “unmixed contentment” 
for bis great economic prospect undisturbed by the news of 
Miss Cobbett's suicide. Burlap and Beatrice are having a 
bath together in “the big old-fashioned” lavatory pretending 
“to be two little children.”^*® In this connection, Huxley 
comments : “Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.”^ 

The Burlap-Beatrice situation has a connection with 
the initial situation of the novel in the following way. 
The first point that strikes us is that the novel opens with 
a scene of disintegration, both physical and emotional, 
between Walter and Marjorie which is contrasted with 
the closing scene of integration. Secondly, Marjorie's per¬ 
turbation over Walter's breaking off from her is intensified 
by her economic helplessness. But Beatrice's economic 
strength gives her a chance to infiuence Burlap more and 
more. Thirdly, Lucy wants to lord it over Walter in a free 
way, that is, with no ties of emotion. This is contrasted with 
Beatrice's emotional connection with Burlap. Fourthly, the 
dry scene of the Walter-Marjorie-Lucy situation is contrasted 
with the congenial and homely scene of the Burlap-Beatrice 
situation in which we find them at the close of the novel. 

The situation of Little Phil, especially his falling ill and 
ultimate death, is necessary for the novelist mainly for effecting 
the murder of Webley in the absence of Elinor from London. 
But it has a connection with at least one aspect of Marjorie's 
problem and Waiter's concern. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that the baby in her womb is a symbol of both hope and 
dejection for Marjorie. For Walter it at first quickens ‘*his 
tenderness’*^ and at last excites his hatred. It is for this 
baby in her womb that Marjorie loses her youthful charm so 
soon. This plays a part, great or small, in Walter's detesting 
her and liking Lucy. Later in the novel, it is found that 
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Maijorie has to seek the treatment of a doctor. Dr. Fisher, 
for her having a baby growing in her. We are not told when 
the baby is born and what happens to it. But the novelist 
tells us through the situation of Little Phil how a baby is 
brought up and what concern it creates in the minds of its 
parents and others also. In chapter 34, it is found that at 
Sbisa's Spandrel], Burlap and Rampion express different 
opinions on having a child. All these justify the introduction 
of the situation of Little Phil. 

Now the following question arises. If in Huxley's vision 
the main situations including the initial one are all interlinked, 
where is the flux in the selection or introduction of the situ¬ 
ations ? It is here : Over and above: the main situations out¬ 
lined above, there are many others tending to raise their heads 
and it is difficult, nay, it is impossible, to count exactly how 
man y they are. And in this lies the flux in the introduction 
of the situations. 

The flux is discernible more clearly in the handling of the 
situations. A situation stretches over a vast space with some 
others intervening in it before it closes. There is nothing 
unusual in it since, if it were not so, each situation or the 
situations of an individual or some individuals would have 
been the subject of a separate book instead of many situations 
of different individuals being integrated into a single book 
having some sort of organic unity. But, when we find a single 
chapter containing different situations of different individuals, 
the peculiarity becomes obvious. In many chapters, there 
are abrupt transitions to the different situations, rather parts 
of situations, among which there are no natural links, although 
the situations in their totality", which can be gathered from 
the whole book, have links, as we have already seen. For 
example, in chapter V, Huxley, while describing the situations 
of those who have gathered at Tantamount House, abruptly 
passes over to the situation of Marjorie who is not at that 
house and again abruptly returns to the situations of the 
former. The same kind of abrupt transition is found in 
chapter XI also. In the last chapter, XXXVII, Huxley first 
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<iwells on Spandrell's situation and at last abruptly passes over 
to Burlaps*s situation. Handling the situations in this way— 
effecting abrupt transitions to and fro—Huxley mainly 
stresses the flux of human life. 

The flux has been stressed in the mental processes of his 
characters also. For example, in chapter 1, it is found that 
Walter, on his way to Tantamount House, in the midst of a 
storm of various thoughts, “suddenly”^®* leaps over to the 
past when “he was nine years old and walking with his 
mother in the fields near Gattenden.”^®® 

The Strom of flux has also scattered the scenes of the 
novel. What a vast space over which the scenes have been 
set! They arc not confined to London alone, but are extended 
to India, the Red sea and also Paris. This is a drastic 
simplification. Even in London, the scenes spread over 
Tantamount House, the Gattenden Park, the quarters of 
Quarles, the attics of Walter, Rampion, Burlap, Spandrel!, so 
on and so forth. There are scenes in the restaurants, in the 
streets, in the cabs, in the ship, in the train, in the nursery, 
in the literary and political offices, in the club, in the bath¬ 
room and so on. The first point of flux, therefore, lies in the 
very countlessness, so to say, of the scenes introduced. The 
second point lies in the abrupt shift from one to another. 
Even in a single chapter, several scenes have been shown 
under abrupt changes. 

. There is flux not only in space but also in time. The 
death of little Phil and the murder of Everard Webley 
indicate a flux into the spaceless and timeless eternity. The 
flux lies in the fact that their lives have been cut short out of 
course. In the case of the former, it has been cut short in the 
budand in the case of the latter, before the ripe age. And hence 
they have disappeared unexpectedly and abruptly. Another 
character, John Bidlake, has been shown as suffering from 
duodenal ulcer in his old age. His dread of death has also been 
dramatized. But his death has not been shown or even hinted 
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at. Had he died, it would not have been a sudden affair 
amounting to any flux. Probably for this reason, Huxley has. 
not cared to show his death. 

It has presumably been amply clear that Huxley is a strong 
believer in determinism and that to him all human affairs are 
regulated mainly by the body, the Id and the universal spirit. 
The main point of the novel, as the characters and their 
situations indicate, is the amorous relations of man. As an 
artist, Huxley feels that to understand its basis he should 
consider the natures of the body, the Id and the universal 
spirit. So these subjects have also been discussed in the novel. 
They have not been dramatized, because they are beyond all 
dramatizations by any human artist. However, even in his 
idea of the basis of the main point of the novel, there is a 
sense of flux. This note of flux in the sense of a constant 
change of the uncontrollable countlessness, is sounded by 
implication when he says, “In the human figure there are 
eighteen hundred million parts. The resultant noise means 
something perhaps to the statistician, nothing to the artist. 
It is only by considering one or two parts at a time that the 
artist can understand anything”^®®. But, to the artist Huxley, 
the resultant noise is most important and valuable, as the plan 
of the novel suggests. To illustrate this resultant noise, be¬ 
sides the points and counter points of music, he has taken the 
help of the actual music also. For example, in the opening 
portion of the novel, Huxley has introduced a grand musical 
function. But the most significant example is the music found 
in the closing chapter of the novel. Here Spandrell plays a 
gramophone record in presence of Rampion and observes 
that in the total effect of the music he feels the existence of 
God. By this, Huxley seems to imply that in the total effect 
of the changeful points and counter points there lies the truth 
of human life. 

Thus it is seen that Huxley has been able to express hia 
emotion, mentioned in the beginning of this section, fully. 
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IV 

EYELESS IN GAZA 

The title, Eyeless In Gaza, has been adopted from Milton's 
Samson Agonistes. Brave New World refers to an exclamation 
of Miranda, but Eyeless In Gaza refers to Samson himself in 
some particular circumstances. From this, it appears that 
while writing this novel Samson, his circumstances and emo¬ 
tions have been in the author's mind to influence both the 
matter and the method of the novel. In that case, it is very 
likely that the emotion at the source of the creation of this 
novel has a resemblance to that of Samson and, for that 
matter, of Milton. The following will show that there is a 
striking resemblance. 

The title of the novel has been adopted from the Prologue 
where we hear of Samson, “Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill, 
with slavcs”*^®^. 

Samson himself bints at his circumstances and expresses 
his emotions. On a festival day, he is brought out of “the 
oommon prison”^®* and he asks his guide to lead him to the 
“dark steps”^*^. For Samson, it is a temporary cessation 
from the “servile toil”^®*. He gets some ease “to the 
body*’^®* only, but “none to the mind"^®®, for “restless 
thoughts"^“rush”^®® upon him “thronging”^®*. The 
thoughts of the times past and of “now”torture him 
like “hornets”^**. He has been betrayed, “captived”**® and 
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blinded. But the most intolerable thing, in Milton's words^ 
“But chief of all”^**, is the “loss of sight'*^** which seems 
“worse than chains”*^*®. Samson also repents of his “impo¬ 
tence of mind”*^*^ and longs for “wisdom**^*". 

So in the Prologue, the emotion expressed by Samson is a 
very complex one. It has many subtle threads of which 
the sense of betrayal, captivity, physical and mental 
blindness, the longing for freedom and the torture of memory 
have been most prominent* Had there been no activity of 
memory, he would have felt relieved on that occasion at 
least- 

In the Prologue to the novel also, that is, in the initial 
chapters, much stress has been laid on these subtle threads in 
the complex emotion- In the opening chapter, the hero, 
Anthony Beavis, on his birth day, like Samson on a festival 
day, is found to be reflecting on the snap-shots mainly 
of his mother, Mary Amberley, Helen and himself. The 
reflection of the snap-shots has been itching his memory 
and the depressing thoughts of the times past have been 
rushing into his mind in an irregular way, that is, in no order 
of the sequence of time. So he says, **The dramas of memory 
are always Hamlet in modern dress’*^®®. He yearns for 
finding out “some way of getting rid of one's superfluous 
memories”® Mary Amberley's snap-shot makes him 
wonder : “How could any man in his senses have been attrac¬ 
ted by so profoundly anti-aphrodisiac an appearance ? And 
yet...he could remember her as the very embodiment of desira¬ 
bility”®®®- In the second chapter, it is found that Anthony feels 
that “self-knowledge” is *‘an essential preliminary to self, 
change”®®®. He also hints at what he means by self-knowledge 
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and bow far it is possible for man to achieve it. It is certainly 
depressing. In the first chapter, Anthony is found to be writing 
in his notebook, **Progress may, perhaps, be perceived by his-^ 
torians ; it can never be felt by those actually involved in the 
supposed advance'*In the second chapter, it is found that 
Anthony wants self-knowledge in the “lines” of F. M. 
Alexander, making “physical control**^** the starting point of 
controlling impulses and feelings “since mind and body are 
one*'^**. But he comments that the process is impracticable and 
that necessary teachers do not exist- In the circumstances, he 
suggests, **We must be content to do, what we can from the 
mental side*’^‘‘*- In the third chapter, again, he hints at the 
uselessness of psycho-analysis in unearthing the real source 
of “mental facts” occurring in memory'"’, which he, unlike 
the Freudians who attribute them to “sufficient reasons”^**, 
attributes to “the laws of chance”'^"®* He says, “Somewhere 
in the mind a lunatic shuffled a pack of snapshots and dealt 
them out at random, shuffled once more and dealt them 
out in different order, again and again indefinitely. 
There was no chronology...The thirty-five years of hia 
conscious life made themselves immediately known to him as 
a chaos—a pack of snapshots in the hands of a lunatic'*.^ 

From the above, it becomes evident that the emotions 
stirring the mind of Anthony have a marked resemblance to 
those torturing the mind of Samson. The nature of memory 
in both the cases is the same, but that of captivity, deception 
and blindness is slightly different. This is because Samson 
and Anthony have different views and aims of life. Huxley, 
in his novel, deals with them, that is, captivity, deception and 
blindness, in a different context to suit the ideal of Anthony's 
life. Samson laments chiefly for his physical blindness, but 
he also repents of his lack of wisdom, as we have seen, 
which amounts to the spiritual and intellectual blindness. 
Huxley takes up the latter thread of blindness and applies 
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it to the oature and circumstances of.his hero. In Samson's 
case, the sense of betrayal and captivity is chiefly directed 
against the external worlds that is, Dalila and the Philistines. 
But, in Anthony’s case, they are directed mainly againit the 
inner world, that is, the bodily activities and the mental 
process by which man is inherently bound. It seems to him, 
in the light of the past and the present state of human 
knowledge, that man is so constituted that he cannot help being 
blind to them—the bodily activities and the mental process. 

So let us conclude that reflections on human life filled 
Huxley with a complex emotion born out of the sense of 
spiritual blindness, deception, captivity, the chaotic and 
torturing nature of memory and the yearning for freedom. 
We have now to cosider how Huxley expresses this emotion 
to get relieved of its excitement. 

It has been said that the main theme of the novel is 
“the development of the hero from boyhood”, “a number 
of attempts to liberty”,*®* “the growth and development of 
its major character, Anthony Beavis, and bis search after 
liberation”^®® and so on. The last one, it is evident, is 
the combination of the first two. However, there is nothing 
to quarrel over in these descriptions of the main theme. They 
are right in their own ways. But there are reasons for us 
to feel slightly different from them. It will be more appro¬ 
priate to call it (the development of Anthony and his attempts 
at achieving freedem) an artistic device to give a shape to 
the theme of the sense of captivity, deception, blindness and 
the yearning for freedom. In such a case, there will be a 
fusion of the impulse behind the novel and its theme. As 
a matter offset, it has been so, to the great artistic excellence 
of the novel. 

If the chapters of the novel are cast in the chronological 
order in relation to the life of the hero, Anthony Beavis, 
w« meet him first in chapter four which is dated November 
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6th, 1902. The chapter presents a bereaved and, more 
strikingly, a forlorn picture of a little boy. Anthony, his 
father, John Beavis, and his “Uncle’*, James, arc going to 
Lollingdon churchyard to bury the ashes of Maisie. In the 
train, in the cab, in the church campus, in the church and, 
lastly, at the grave, everybody is found to be locked up in 
his or her private universe and nobody comes forward 
eagerly to share Anthony’s whole-hearted grief. In the train, 
there are his father and uncle. His father with shadowed eyes 
and quivering lips is absorbed in his “recent memories*'^®* 
and his uncle is reading The Times. None of them 
cares even to talk to the little boy to distract his mind from 
the grief for some time at least. Thus left alone, the unfor¬ 
tunate boy begins to count the oxen outside in the hurrying 
landscape, because the thought of his mother is too 
terrible for him to bear. A sense of shame and 
betrayal stings his conscience, because, he feels, the thought 
of his mother is the right thing for that occasion. Yet he 
wants to keep it off, because it is too much for him to bear. 
So he again looks out through the mist of tears. But the 
memory does not like to grant him respite. **Dead-a-dead-a- 
dead ^®® appears to be the sound of the wheels of the 
train and such a sound makes his memory more bitter. 
This time, the tears overflow his eyes and roll down his 
cheeks. He wipes the tears and looks afresh at the landscape. 
The luminous world under the autumnal morning sun appears 
to him to be “one vast and intricate jewel”. He tries to 
read the other meaning in the sound of the wheels than that 
of death. But he cannot and he succumbs to the torture 
of memory. Towards the end of the train journey, Anthony 
again feels a “betraying*, ^®® sense when he wants to divert 
his mind to the counting of the oxen once more. 

In the cab also, Anthony is piteously neglected by his 
father who has been musing upon the past incident of his 
Christmas drive to the Champemowne’s dance. In the 
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cbarch campus, his condition becomes more pathetic. They 
chance to meet four people of whom there are two *^huge 
women”. To John Beavis, it becomes more important 
to recall the exact name of “that young fellow” than to 
pay some attention to the wretched condition of his son. 

To him, the two women seem to be two "giantesses*'It 
seems to him that he has ‘‘swallowed his heart—swallowed 
it whole, without chewing”^’*. He feels rather sick, ‘*as 
though he were expecting to be caned”*’®* So when the 
first human address—“dear little Anthony’*^’*—and the 
first human caress—a kiss—come from a stranger. Lady 
Champernowne, his mind is filled with disgust and hatred* 
So he is “overcome with shyness** before the “smiling 
face*'*^’® of Mary Amberly, although he is unaware of the 
sinful mystery hiding in her smile. So he begins to cry when 
the party moves towards the church making him feel like “a 
dwarf among the giants*^””. So no response comes from 
Anthony when, after such a long time, his father finds time to 
look at his “grief twisted face*’®, say to him, “Dear boy”*’® 
and squeeze “the small hand within his own*®*^. 

In the church, during the service, we do not find John 
Beavis by the side of his son like an affectionate father. Fear 
and misery have already wrecked his heart. Over and above 
this, the darkness and the “beastly smell’**®* in the church 
torture him with more “fear and a sickening disgust”*®®. His 
mother warned him to keep off germs* He seems to hear the 
warning now and goes down and down the hollow of 
depression. She told him to “spit” when there was “a bad 
smell about*'* ®»* He hears her voice, “There might be 
typhoid germs in the air”*®*. His mouth waters and he feels 
like spitting. But where will he spit 7 He had never been to 
a funeral before* He does not know what one has to do^ 
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during the service. But there is no one to guide him. So he 
does not speak or even try to speak to his father who is,he 
feels, not for him. When the service is over, he feels a little 
relieved by spitting into his handkerchief and folding it inta 
his pocket. Following his father to the door, he breathes the 
pure air and looks up into “the pale sky”*^®* in the 
“shining”!-®® sun. But memory, like a lunatic, plays a cruel 
game with him. The outcry of jackdaws appears to him to be 
the noise of a stone rolling across the ice. Instantaneously 
he hears his mother’s warning not to throw stones on the ice 
which may get frozen and harm the skaters. His eyes are 
filled with tears again. But his father takes no notice of them. 

At the grave side, Mr. Beavis presses his son’s hand and 
asks him to be brave. But all these are meant more to tone 
up his own drooping spirit than to guard his son. So no 
response in the form of a look at least from the son is made to 
his father. Huxley himself hints at the insincerity of such 
gestures of Mr. Beavis. The forlorn and bewildered boy 
shudders and closes his eyes, because the grave seems to be 
extraordinarily deep and his mother to be “swooping towards 
him”^®''. Equally ineffective becomes the sympathetic 
—apparently so—gesture of his father with which the chapter 
closes in breaking the depressing loneliness of Anthony. 

We next meet Anthony in chapter six which is dated 
November 6th, 1902. Here, again, we find him travelling by 
train with his father. The train begins to move. When 
suddenly the platform and its palings are dipped and lost, 
swallowed in the green country, Anthony sighs thankfully. 
He thinks it to be an “escape at last”^®®. He now climbs out 
of! “that black well into which they had pushed him”*^®®. He 
feels ‘‘free again^®®”. The wheels now sing cheerfully into 
his ears. But the hour of ease does not last long and the 
torture of memory starts afresh. He thinks of tomorrow’s 
algebra class with horror, because he is not good at maths. 
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Rememberiog the past scenes of jokes, '^sarcastic remarks**^ *^9 
the pulling of his hair and other ragging of his school mates 
at his doing badly at maths, he blubs and his blood comes up 
into his cheeks. But he utters not a single word about this 
to his father and his father also does not care to look at his 
son’s face to tell or know anything, although his already 
worried face shows marked change when he frowns. 

At Waterloo, when they take a hansom which begins to 
move like a ship, Anthony begins to hum the “Washington 
Post”^®* and we are told by the author that had his father 
not been there, Anthony “would have sung out aloud”^*®. 
After a long silence, Mr. Beavis begins to address his son 
wishing that they should “stand together'*^®* in their common 
grief and “live finely”^*® and “nobly”*®® for her. But his 
son responds only by “a vague noise*-®and nods. Not 
only that but also he .wishes his fathar would stop : “Oh, if 
only he’d stop*®®”. Then Mr. Beavis’s colloquialism begins 
and Anthony’s “agony of shame and embarrassment”*®® 
receives intensity still more. 

At Bulstrode boarding school, Anthony passes his days as 
an outcast and a sacred pariah. He is shut up in his “emo* 
tional privacy”*®® and is haunted by the depressing memory 
of his mother. This privacy is intruded upon only by Brian 
Foxe, another object of pity to his schoolmates. Brian 
tries to console him in every possible way and Anthony is a 
little relieved also. Yet his friendliness at last seems to be 
“awfully decent”*®*. But, woefully enough, not a letter of 
consolation comes from his father and Anthony too never 
thinks of his father for any. 

After some months, Anthony appears before us in chapter 
nine which is dated April 2nd, 1903. He is found again with 
his father in a railway compartment, moving towards Mrs. 
Foxe’s house to pass his holidays. By this time, Anthony 
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has been a little used to the consternation of his life—the 
loss of mother. But his disgust for his father has 
remained the same as before. This becomes obvious when 
Mr. Beavis tries to remind him of the date of his 
mother's death and also to advise him on his conduct at 
the hostess’s house. At the time of Mr. Beavis’s departure 
from Mrs. Foxe's house, Anthony shows the sign of 
“intense regret to see him go”*®® and the author himself 
explains the real feeling of his. He reminds us of the 
“discomfort'’**®^ Anthony always felt in his father’s company. 
But, under the affectionate and religious influence of Mrs, 
Foxe, Anthony very soon feels “safe *®®*. He also finds some 
hope of the solution of the metaphysical problem of Uncle 
James’s Godlessness and Brian and his mother’s Godliness in 
his own way at least. He further hops that the solution will 
lessen the horror of the memory of his mother. But none of 
these he expects from his father. 

We next meet Anthony in chapter fifteen which deals with 
the aflfairs from June, 1903 to January, 1904. It is a matter of 
great relief both for Anthony and for his sympathetic readers 
that now he has deflaitely found some emotional and intellec¬ 
tual basis in Mrs- Foxe. That is why in this chapter we 
find that he feels an ardent desire to have her company at 
Tenby. But his father, for his own amorous interests, turns 
down his request and naturally Anthony’s mind is filled with 
an “intolerable grievance”*®® and his eyes too are filled with 
tears. Then, when he has to go with the “congenial com¬ 
pany”®®® against his will, “the damsels”**®'^ and ‘*the girls”*®® 
of his father become to Anthony “a pair of tiresome and 
already elderly females*’®®® and he heaves a sigh of relief in 
the company of two other English boys in the hotel. After 
the journey, when the news of his father’s intention of marry¬ 
ing one of the damsels reaches Anthony, his emotional 
aloofness from his father becomes complete. 
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So it is seen4hat partly for his mothei's death and partly 
jTor his father’s conduct Anthony becomes emotionally 
detached from the family-ties even in his school days. This 
is not ail. He becomes emotionally detached from the rest 
of society also» as is evident from his life at Bulstrode. The 
circumstances of his domestic life sketched above make him too 
timid and shy to attempt at self-assertion in the outer world. 
In the seed-time of his life, he finds no one to introduce him 
to the world (outer) so that he may face it in the way one 
should. So his personality is not formed in such a way as to 
face the world like some of his schoolmates. Having been 
rebuffed from the outer world, his personality seeks its activity 
in the inner world—the world of ideas, the world of 
introspection and contemplation—like that of Huxley’s Brian 
in Themes And Variations. This explains why Anthony’s liife 
or at least the greater part of his life depicted in the novel is 
filled with so much reflection and abstract discussion to which 
Huxley has made a reference in chapter forty-six. This Huxley 
has done through Mark Staithes’s opinion on Anna Karenina. 
Hence the justification of the entries under many of the dates 
that are exclusively or predominantly reflective or discursive 
which may seem redundant from the conventional notion of 
the novel. 

As we find in Hardy’s novel, chance and cruel fate have 
.played a very dominant part in the life of Anthony. After his 
mother’s death, Brian and Mrs. Foxe have been his greatest 
source of consolation. But the circumstances of his life make 
h im lose Brian and with him his mother too whose death he 
has wished, with one part of his mind at least, to get clear of 
the suspicion of his part in Brian’s death. It is for the wicked 
pleasure of Mary Amberley that he has to step in the affair of 
Brian and Joan in a wrong way. It is chance that brings Mary 
Amberley to Lollingdon where she first casts her greedy look 
at Anthony and it is chance again that leaves her alone with 
An thony at Oxford when he is no longer a boy, but a blooming 
youth. In spite of his shyness and reluctance, he has to 
succumb to her temptation. In spite of his endeavours to 
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'defend bis freedom, he has to be entangled in the emotional 
•ties with her, which we come to know from Mary Amberley 
who, at one time, expresses disgust for his protracted 
attachment for her. Along the source of Mary Amberley, 
Helen who has been moving before him since her childhood 
steps into his life. The motherless boy who once solemnly 
Jesolved to lead a noble life afterwards passes a very heinous 
life with women like Mary Amberley and Helen. In his 
Bulstrode days, the company of Mark Staithes has been 
oppressive to Anthony. But, in later life, circumstances force 
him to accompany Mark Staithes to Mexico. This tour abroad 
has, however, been good for Anthony in many ways in spite 
of much hardship that he has to undergo. It has given him 
much experience of the world which helps the broadening of 
his mind. This naturally reminds us of Calamy who goes 
out to visit countries for the development of his mind. 
Anthony’s Mexican tour brings him in contact with Dr. Miller 
by whom he has been greatly influenced in his search for a 
way of life. This tour, at one time, shows that in spite of 
his honest endeavours he has not been able to achieve freedom 
from his disgust at the dirt of man originated in his mother’s 
influence. This we find first in Lollingdon church, then in 
his dealings with Mrs. Foxe’s crippled children and, at last, 
in his dealings with the country children gathered near the 

ailing Mark Staithes in the Mexican country side. 

Thus to the development of Anthony’s life many persons 

have contributed. We have already seen that besides his 
mother and father, even his uncle has—although casually~.a 
very deep influence. Then, there come his Bulstrode and 
Oxford mates of whom Brian and Mark Staithes have already 
been mentioned. Mary Amberley and Helen with their 
amorous associates have long and deep influence on him. 
Among Mary Amberley’s amorous associates, Gerry Watchett 

plays the most important part and marks a turning point in 
Anthony’s life. Among Helen’s companions her short-time 
husband, Hugh Ledwidge, and a communist friend, Ekki, 
4ire most important. Hence the justification of the inclusion 
of their affairs and opinions in the novel. 
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We have constantly to keep in mind that in Huxley’s 
vision of life multiple aspects have a parmanent place. The 
idea of counterpoints is another name for multiple aspects. 
In this novel also, these are found. There are many 
counterpoints. One is the Colin-Joyce affair. Their happy 
conjugal life, free from the taint of debauchery, for a long 
time at least, offers a striking contrast to the life led by 
Anthony, Mary Amberley, Helen and many others. This 
reminds us of the Rampion-Mary affair in Point Counter Point. 
Another instance is the Brian-Mrs. Foxe-Joan affair. It shows 
us the picture of a son enjoying the affectionate care of a 
religious mother. The son falls in love with a quiet lady. 
The mother still tries to assert her motherly right on him. 
Instead of a light reference, as has been made to the case of 
Colin-Joyce, this affair has been drawn at length and with 
much colour also. This is because it gives us a contrasted 
picture by the side of Anthony’s life—the life growing up in 
childhood under a ‘*secular”^*^° atmosphere, losing the 
motherly affection early in life, never falling in love worth the 
name and so on. 

The characters and the situations introduced in the novel 
are in keeping with the emotions the author intends to 
express. 

John Beavis is a very learned man, a lecturer at King’s 
College. But his character is full of oddities. They are 
very often oppressive. If he were otherwise, Anthony's life 
would have been different. Not only Anthony but also Mrs. 
Foxe finds “his words and manner'’*“distasteful’’*i*. But 
the Huxleyan point of view notices in his character the 
following thing. In spite of his vast learning, he is 
deceived by the deepest compulsions of his life and he is 
blind to this fact of his life. Like a slave, he is guided by 
them. With the passage of time, he gets over the shock of 
his wife’s death. His resolution of leading a noble life on the 
sacred memory of Maisie is gradually weakened. Her sacred 
memory is stained with the colour of sensuality. When Misa 
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Gannett steps into his sphere, he forgets his former resolution. 
He finds a reason to marry her. He tells Anthony that by this 
marriage he will get a '‘companion as well as a second 
mother’**^*. It seems that he is going to marry her only to 
provide Anthony with a pleasing companion and a loving 
mother. But John Beavis does not know that he is only 
rationalizing his own feelings or the demands of his instinct. In 
this way, Huxley sounds the note of deception, slavery and 
also blindness in the character of John Beavis. 

A sense of betrayal and blindness is discernible in the 
Mrs. Foxe-Brian-Joan-Anthony relation also. Mrs. Foxe’s 
love for Brian is her whole existence. She wants to assert 
her motherly rights in every sphere of Brian's life. She 
does not like that any other person should disregard that 
authority, however important that may be in Brian's life in 
other ways. That is why she feels “a sharp pang of resent- 
ment”*^* when she comes to know that Joan had met him 
at the station, on his return from Germany, before his mother 
could meet him. She then resentfully says, “By what right ? 

Before his own mother.Brian whom Mrs. Foxe 

draws so much close to her life and whom she wants to give so 
much of her life at last refuses to take even her money 
which the son of an ordinarily affectionate mother does not 
refuse. Thus Brian, in a sense, betrays his mother. Whatever 
may be the reason, Anthony betrays Brian by his physical 
connection with Joan, however casual that may be. Anthony 
comes to Brian to confess his guilt. But bis shyness delays 
it and Brian commits suicide in complete ignorance—blindness 
—of the actual circumstances leading Anthony to commit 
such an act of guilt and to keep mum over the matter. In the 
guilt of Anthony, Joan’s betrayal of Brian is also obvious. 

In the matter of love, more appropriately of erotism, 
Mary Amberley's ideal not only resembles but also coincides 
with it that of Lucy Tantamoudtn. Both of them are slaves to 
their fleshly hunger that ever seeks to consume newer and yet 
newer food. But, in this matter, Amberley faces some situa' 
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tion and experiences some feeling which Lucy does not. The 
situation is of betrayal and the feeling is of slavery and 
blindness. Gerry betrays her by wrecking her economic life 
and also by treating her in a beastly way which forces 
her to have recourse to morphia and also hypodermic syringe 
at last*for procuring a miscarriage. She feels that he has 
damaged her economic life with a view to getting pleasure by 
hurting her like a Freudian “sadist" She further feels that 
Gerry’s beastly conduct has been worse than the economic 
betrayal as she still hopes to manage modest parties. But the 
other has endangered her life itself. Her real feeling on this 
issue comes out in her resentful conversation with Helen who 
at last comes^to snatch away the syringe from her hand. She 
says that all her sufferings are due to Gerry’s fault and that he 
was a beast. Yet she “cared for him most”®^’' and “couldn’t 
help it’’®*-®. While uttering these last words, she is “seized 
with a sudden compunction”®^® which bursts into : “...you’re 
still so young ; you don’t understand. You can’t.,.’’®®®. 
Mary has been deceived not only by Gerry but also by her 
own inexplicable urge to which she has been a slave and she 
cannot but blindly remain enslaved in it. This is the nature 
of betrayal and blindness that Huxley has artistically worked 
out in the life of Mary Amberley who herself has so tactfully 
betrayed Anthony into captivity and blindness. 

Helen has shared many of the feelings of her mother, 
although in different situations. Early in life, she takes 
pride in her attempt at deceiving the shopkeepers. But the 
course of her life throws her into betrayal from others. She 
goes to love Hugh Ledwidge and also marries him. But 
soon she discovers that she has been betrayed by her own 
idea of Hugh, because he is not what she has thought of 
him. His real life is just the opposite to the one pictured 
in his‘The Invisible Lover” ®®*. So she soon breaks with 
Hugh. She wants to love Anthony, but she comes to know 
soon that love is something which Anthony detests. He 
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^oes not like to share his confidences even with her lest it 
should involve him in the emotional ties with her. Anthony 
has experienced this in his relation with her mother. What 
he wants from her is the physical satisfaction free from all 
emotional stains. A sense of betrayal is found in her relation 
with Ekki too, although in an indirect way. She accom¬ 
panies Ekki to Basel against his will. At Basel, she has to 
be separated from him. At last, in the act of her search for 
him in the house of Holtzmann, she is assaulted and she 
falls unconscious. It is said that some peasants discover her 
lying unconscious in a wood five or six miles away from 
Basel town. An ambulance brings her to a hospital at 
Basel. The next morning, she gets back consciousness. By 
that time, Ekki has “been over the frontier, in Germany, for 
nearly twenty hours”®®*. Lastly, even her dear little cat, 
Tompy, betrays her by death which causes her so much 
grief. 

The life of Joyce is quiet and normal. It is noble in all 
conventional senses. Unlike her sister, Helen, she abhors 
crime. The thought of‘Reformatories’’?®®, we are told, has 
been “typical''®®* of her. It is a “torture”*®* to her to 
think of losing Colin. They are married and the information 
comes to Joyce’s mother and sister that she is perfectly happy 
with her husband at a blissful house abroad, at Aldershot. 
But later, things take their natural course. With the passage 
of time, when she loses the first charm of her youth, Colin’s 
interest in her grows weak. She no longer seems to be what 
she had been before. The solemn, religious faith of Joyce 
fails to turn Colin’s averted face towards her. Thus Joyce 
is betrayed. She is betrayed both by her own ideas and by 
her husband. 

The smell of slavery, betrayal and blindness has been 
released from every corner of the novel. Some instances 
have been shown. One more instance is given here. It is 
in regard to Ekki. The hero himself points out the nature 
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of Ekki*s betrayal. This he does, it will be seen, in the last 
chapter of the novel through his conversation with Helen on 
her communist friends. He classiities the communists inta 
three kinds of which the majority come under the kind 
which is composed of the idealists **with an exceptional gift 
for self-deception. Either they don’t know that it’s organized 
hatred, or else they genuinely believe that the end justifies 
the means, genuinely imagine that the means don’t condition 
the end.’'®®® Ekki is one of them, Anthony concludes. 

It is certainly very painful to find that Anthony’s whole 
being has been directed more to the exploration of the inner 
world than to the outer one which has treated him cruelly. 
But the circumstances have given a scope to the artist to 
introduce the metaphysical problems that have begun to stir 
his mind early in life with the death of his mother. They 
have further prepared the background for Anthony to 
discover that to solve the metaphysical problems the modi¬ 
fication of human behaviour in the right way is an essential 
pre-requisite which, in turn, involves another pre-requisite. 
It is self-knowledge. So the study of the self has been the 
greatest preoccupation of Anthony very clearly from his 
Oxford days. In course of his self-study, he finds that the 
self, whatever it may be, is not free. It is a slave to the 
various elements of which the body is one, heredity i^ 
another, education in the widest sense is yet another and so 
on. Hence, to him alone among the host of men and women 
having affairs in the novel, great or small, the pain of slavery 
has been most biting and the necessity of freedom, most 
pressing. 

Anthony’s slavery to the erotic instinct, through his 
relation with Mary Amberley and Helen, has been dramatized 
to the extent possible from the Huxleyan view of human 
character and affair. But this slavery occupies only a small 
portion in the vast domain of the human slavery which 
Anthony experiences both from his own feeling and from hia 
wide reading of a variety of books. To this infinitely greater 
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portion of slavery Anthony gives a shape through his reflections 
and discussions. This portion, let it be pointed out again, 
cannot be dransatized, because human knowledge has so far 
been unable to discover any device to make it clear. At least, 
Anthony and, for that matter, his creator think so. 

At the end of the novel. Anthony seems to find out a 
-solution of the problems of his life. He seems to find a reason 
to rest all hope on Pacifism. But, to grasp the true significance 
of this solution it is necessary to recall its background. The 
background is traceable to the peculiar temperament of the 
person himself, because Anthony thinks that for his full 
satisfaction the work of self-illumination should start from 
the bodily end. To be precise, how “mental facts*’ in the 
form of thoughts, feelings and emotions are correlated to 
bodily, nervous, glandular etc., changes, should be experienced 
by an individual. But, throughout his thirtyfive years of 
conscious life, Anthony finds that this experince is impossible 
to have. This is expressed through his reflections and 
discourses. So the only path open before him is to try the 
mental ways* Of the mental ways. Communism and Pacifism 
are discussed in the last chapter. But Communism is 
discarded, because it fans hatred that separates us instead of 
uniting us. So Anthony finds only Pacifism valuable to him 
and humanity at large. This is because through love he 
catches glimpses of the unity behind the apparent diversity. 
In other words, through love he hopes to achieve the “direct 
intuition”®®! of Truth. But this decision should not be 
taken on its face value. Even in the last chapter, it is found 
that Anthony has not forgotten “the mind-body 
mechanism.”®®® Here also, he is doubtful about the reliabi¬ 
lity of the power of the human mind. This doubt rings in 
his thought when be says, “Minds like ours can only perceive 
undifferentiated unity as nothing.”®®® He further says that 
“even for the best of us, the consummation is still immeasurably 
remote”®*® and that “never in the nature of present things 
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can the shut become the wholly open.*'*^^ So in the ultimate^ 
analysis, the solution is a patch-work. He accepts this solution 
taking for granted the inherent blindness of man and with it 
his slavery and betrayal also. The novel ends, as it were, like 
Samson’s redemption when he is still blind. 

The most striking feature of the technique of the novel 
is the unchronological treatment of the affairs. They have 
been presented not in the time-order but chaotically so far 
as the sequence of time is concerned. 

Jocelyn Brooke feels that this technique “probably owes 
something to Christopher Isherwood’s The Memorial.'’?®® He 
has based his opinion on the fact that The Memorial was 
published some years before the creation of this novel, the 
plan of construction is the same in both and in both politics 
has played an important part. Another critic has felt that 
this technique has been indispensable for the easy introduction 
of the “long extracts of the diary”®®® of Anthony. There is 
yet another critic who has felt that the technique has not been 
“convincing”®®* and for want of “order inside”®®® he 
(Huxley) has been unable to “spread order outside.”®®® 

The frequent reversal of the time-order has been an 
indispensable artistic necessity for the author to shape one 
major source of the emotion at the root of the creation of 
the novel. It is the nature of memory which is very dis¬ 
quieting. Memory, by nature, is chaotic and unchronological. 
To be clearer, if one chooses to look at one’s life through 
one’s own memory it does not come in time-order, as it comes 
to an outsider, that is, one looking at another life with the 
intellectual eye. The historian, that is, an outsider, is guided 
or rather forced to be guided by the rule of cause and effect 
in constructing another’s life. But, as a matter of fact, as 
Huxley thinks, life is more than mere cause and effect. 
Chances or inexplicable elements play a more important role* 
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in life. These are beyond the power of a historian to grasp. 
So in order to unearth the mystery of life as far as feasible, 
one must have to depend upon one’s own memory. 

To express mainly this nature of memory, Huxley has 
adopted this special technique. In the novel, it is found that 
Anthony very often narrates his own tale himself in which the 
play of memory predominates. Besides his own mind and 
affairs, the mind and affairs of other characters also have been 
so arranged that the readers automatically look at them 
through the memory-coloured eyes of Anthony. The novel 
resounds with the voices and foot-steps of a great many 
characters. Their affairs are also many. There are points 
and counterpoints. But ultimately, every thing and every 
being receives value and significance from the standard of 
Anthony who is memory incarnate. His memory is the 
encyclopaedia of human knowledge, past, present and even 
future. 

Many have objected to this technique which has already 
been hinted at. They have opined that it would have been 
better if the matter of the novel were dealt with in a straight¬ 
forward way. Frequent reversal of the time-order has been 
felt to be confusing. It is really so. But this fact, that is, the 
feeling of confusion which isiinvariably aroused in the mind 
of the reader, itself goes a long way to prove the artistic 
excellence of the novel, because if life is viewed through the 
memory of an individual it is really confusing. This entails 
another aspect of memory. It is the oppressiveness or the 
painful effect on the mind. Anthony himself feels it, as we 
have seen. When one compares the play of memory to the 
play of cards by a lunatic, as Anthony does, it certainly 
evokes the sense of disgust and has a painful effect in the 
mind of one who so does. The worst of all is that Anthony’s 
disgust reaches such a pitch that he wishes to get rid of it 
(memory) altogether. From all these, it appears that the 
drama of memory which the novelist intends to play through 
the technique has been played fully and well. Thus Huxley 
has been able to express all the sources of the complex 
emotion fully and effectively. Since the technique ia 
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'indispensable, its resemblance to that of Mr. Isherwood 
pointed out by Jocelyn Brooke should not make us suspicious 
of the originality of the Huxleyan art in this novel. 

V 

AFTER MANY A SUMMER 
The title, After Many a Summer, is from Tennyson’s poem, 
Tithonus. Tithonus is a classical figure. He is the son of 
Laomedon and Strymo and brother of Priam. The adoption 
of the title is neither arbitrary nor even accidental. On the 
other hand, it is quite appropriate and purposive. This 
becomes evident even from a cursory view of the poem and 
the novel. 

By the prayers of EOS (Dawn), who loved him, Tithonus 
obtained from Zeus immortal age*®^, but not ‘‘immortal 
youth”®®® and the poem portrays the heart-rending anguish 
of Tithonus for his suffering from immortality and his whole¬ 
hearted yearning for death. So the central idea of the poem 
comes to this. Immortality without eternal youth is not only 
useless but also tiresome and terribly painful. 

Immortality and longevity are not different in kind, but 
only in degree. Immortality is longevity extended to infinity 
and longevity is immortality cut short by infinity. The 
problem of longevity is the theme of the novel. Jocelyn 
Brooke also feels like this, because he has described this novel 
as “a comedy of longevity.”®®® 

It appears that before the reflective vision of Huxley the 
longevity of man poses a great problem which fills him with an 
emotion. And this emotion has been at the source of the crea¬ 
tion of this novel. Let us next proceed to see how Huxley 
expresses this emotion in his own way to get relieved of it. 
The poem opens with Tithonus’s touching sigh : 

“The woods decay, the woods decay and fall. 

The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 
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Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath. 

And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes. 

Towards the close of the poem, Tithonus envies the lot of 
the “happy men that have the power to die,*’***^ and prays to 
the god, ^‘Release me, and restore me to the ground 

But Huxley is not satisfied with this one sided significance 
of longevity. To be more precise, he is not satisfied with the 
nature of the eternal longevity regretted by Tithonus in the 
poem. As is natural for him, he wants to view longevity in 
all its possible aspects and then to arrive at a conclusion. This 
conclusion should be useful for man. To meet this philo¬ 
sophical demand, it has been imperative for him to find out 
a suitable artistic device which mainly consists in the proper 
selection of characters and situations and the right way of 
handling them. 

In one sense, Mr. Stoyte is the central figure in the novel. 
We meet him in the novel when he is old, aged 60 years, and 
a widower. But he has a “daughter-mistress’* or “a 
concubine-child’’®** whom he cherishes “to the point of 
idolatry”.®*® In the words of the novelist himself, he is “an 
old, tired, empty man”®*® who has “no end in life but himself, 
no philosophy, no knowledge but of his own interests, no 
appreciations, not even any friends”®*’^. But we find him at 
the pinnacle of material prosperity. M. Stoyte proudly intro¬ 
duces himself to Jeremy Pordage as the “head of an oil- 
company”®*® who has “two thousand filling-stations in 
California alone”®*® and there is “not one man in any of those 
filling-stations that isn't a college graduate,”®®® although he 
himself “never had any education”®®^. Besides the oil- 
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company» he has other speculations too for making money 
Although he feels no prick of conscience to squeeze the poor 
and helplses workers to make money, he runs humanitarian 
institutions like the hospital and makes donations to the edu> 
cational institution. To put the whole thing in a nut-shell, 
for name and fame he never hesitates to spend his moneyr 
But amidst the glare of his material prosperity, he is ever 
haunted by the dread of death. “God is love. There is no 
death.”*®* This is what he wishes when he is threatened by 
the thought of death. 

Dr. Sigmund Obispo is a very handsome young man who 
is on salary of Mr. Stoyte as his house physician. Religion^ 
philosophy, political ideals and even God are no more than 
“string of words*’ *** to him. He is neither interested in 
them nor thinks them worth while to bother about. Not 
matters spiritual, but the “objective physical basis”®** for 
the phenomena attracts him and be has taken up a special 
branch in this line as a research worker. He is so serious 
' about his pursuit that he has given up practice. He thinks 
that practice is fatal to serious works. He is lucky enough to 
have a man like Mr. Stoyte who finances everything he 
requires to carry on his work. His subject is “longevity”*** 
which, according to him, is still “in the pre-scientific 
stage”*** as a mere chaos of facts without any explanatory 
hypothesis. He hopes to be in a position to make a definite 
pronouncement on his findings in a few months. His work 
is in satisfactory progress and he is lucky enough to have 
an excellent assistant for his laboratory. So life is easy for 
him in every way. 

Mr. Bill Propter, a schoolmate of Mr. Stoyte, has been 
sober and sensible from boyhood. We are told that he “had 
been the only boy in the school who, even though he was the 
older and stronger, didn’t make fun of him for being fat.”**^ 
Later, he had been an assistant professor at Berkeley. But 
Id the novel, we find him as a saintly thinker. In one sense^ 
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his is a simple character taking up the problem of human 
bondage and liberation and professing its solution in the 
practice of mysticism. Had he been simply a saint, as we 
ordinarily find, the simplicity of his character would have 
been the last pronouncement. He is not like the saints who 
keep away from society and seek their liberation in isolation. 
His is the ideal of liberation as a member of society. Here 
his character tends towards complexity and also wideness, 
because sociology itself is a very complex and wide subject. 
The matter requires a little elaboration. Sociology involves, 
among many other things, economics and politics. So, these 
things also come within the pale of his ideal. But even 
this is not adequate to offer the bare outlines of his 
personality. There is something harder and more complex 
in its nature. Like an idle dreamer, he does not like 
to stay in splendid isolation. He honestly tries to put to practice 
what he sincerely believes to be the ideal state of affairs. He 
wants to realize it through his own life. He also endeavours in 
his own humble way to convert society to his ideal. But the 
society in which he has his being is not composed of ignorant, 
poor and helpless people only. Had it been so, his task would 
have been somewhat simple and easy. But there are intellec¬ 
tuals and, above all, there are block-headed and heartless rich 
men, however small in number they may be. And it is they 
who guide the destiny of society. Yet Mr. Propter docs not 
feel tired of his march against the heavy odds. He wants to 
make the best efforts to do something definite in this field also^ 
over and above self-reformation and self-realization, because 
he thinks that ‘it is not growing like a tree in bulk doth make 
men better be.”®** 

Peter Boone is a young man of exceptionally amiable 
nature. He is also exceptionally serious both intellectually 
and emotionally. He is on salary of Mr. Stoyte as an assistant 
to Dr. Obispo in his research in longevity. Dr. Obispo 
describes him to Jeremy as an excellent assistant and a bright 
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boy. He knows his physiology. He is good with his hands. 
He is the best mouse surgeon Dr. Obispo has ever seen. As 
to his “only defect,’**" Dr. Obispo points out that he takes 
“his politics a bit too seriously***®°. He says that he is 
trying to cure him of that defect but he has not been very 
successful. But the most significant fact is that be is very 
seriously in love with Virginia. In the words of the novelist 
himself, he “loved her so much that where his heart should 
have been he could feel only an aching breathlessness, a 
cavity which she alone could fiir**^. But he has a few words 
to give vent to such profundity of emotion. It is an irony of 
fate that she is not attracted by “that big, fair. Cary Grant 
sort of boy’**®. She simply enjoys “his being in love with 
her’®**. But that is all and nothing more. His feeling for 
Dr. Obispo is a mixed one. With one part of his mind, he 
admires him as a remarkable research worker, because he 
himself is very serious about the work. And, with the other 
part, he feels jealous of him, because in his love for Virginia 
Dr. Obispo is always in the way. Mr. Propter is very fond of 
the young Pete. He finds in him both “native intelligence’*®* 
and “native kindliness”®*®. He finds in him charming and 
beautiful qualities like sensitiveness, generosity, spontaneous 
decency of impulse and reaction. And Mr. Propter wants to 
direct them to the proper path “by a right knowledge of the 
nature of things’®**. In the matter of his research in 
longevity, he is not fully convinced by Mr. Propter’s point of 
view and he wants him to “wait and see”®*®. But his mind 
is greatly influenced by Mr. Propter’s ideas. Similarly, his love 
for Virginia becomes troubled by Mr. Propter’s ideas abaut 
love, although the inner stream of his love for her does not 
cease from flowing in full vigour. But his attitude towards 
the heartless rich coincides exactly with that of Mr. Propter 
and he does not hesitate to give it out before his employer 
after his long stay under Mr. Propter’s persuasive influence. 
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On the issue of longevity, Peter Boone may rightly be called 
a link between Dr. Obispo and Mr. Propter in the sense that 
he is at once serious about the research work and troubled 
by the ideas of Mr. Propter. 

Miss Virginia Maunciple is a young woman of twenty-two. 
She is charming both in look and in manners. She has been 
the centre of the magnetic attraction of Mr. Stoyte, Dr. 
Obispo and Peter Boone, although in different ways. Mr. 
Stoyte*s attraction for her is a mixture of affection and erotism. 
Dr. Obispo’s attraction for her is purely physiological. Peter 
Boone genuinely loves her in the conventional sense of love. 
Virginia’s reaction to these three types of attraction is also 
different. She has been fond of and grateful to Mr. Stoyte 
for having “given her a wonderful time*®®” with his riches, 
adoratian and affection. But “at his age and at hers”*®®, 
she can expect nothing more and, on this point. Dr. Obispo is 
more valuable to her. Yet she cannot give herself up wholly 
to Dr. Obispo, because Mr. Stoyte’s hold over her is so 
strong. Her reaction to Peter Boone’s attraction is obviously 
lacking in warmth. Virginia is so magnetic in her sweetness 
that even Jeremy Pordage is attracted towards her, however 
momentary the attraction may be. 

It may appear that her character has no connection with 
the longevity theme of the novel. But, in fact, it has a 
connection, although in an indirect way. It is true that she 
neither suffers from the dread of the end of life (death) like 
Mr. Stoyte nor makes any research in longevity like Dr. 
Obispo and Peter Boone. Besides these, she has no opinion 
also on the significance of longevity like Mr. Propter, But 
it is she who serves as a sustaining force in Mr. Stoyte whose 
dread of the end of longevity is so constant and depressing. 
Moreover, she actually experiences death, that is, the end of 
longevity, for the first time when Dr. Obispo almost forcibly 
subjects her to his “erotic pleasure 

In one sense, Jeremy Pordage is the most important 
character in the novel. His position in the novel is almost 
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like that of Ishmael in Moby Dick ot Marlow in Conrad’s 
Lord Jim in the sense that it is through his eyes that we are 
expected by the author to see the whole affair of the novel 
and it is his meaning and valuation of them that the author 
seems to expect us to accept. He is not only an observer and 
evaluator of the affairs but also an actor in the novel. 
Although his part in the affairs of the novel is superficially 
very little in the sense of influencing the other characters and 
of directing the course of affairs, yet had there been no Jeremy 
to discover the facts about the Fifth EarJ, the vision of the 
latter's post-mortem state would not have been possible to 
bring to light to give the final significant meaning to the 
longevity theme of the novel. 

Jeremy Pordage is a middle-aged man of fifty-four. He 
is, in many respects, Huxley himself. Like Huxley, Jeremy, 
although primarily a literary man, has a wide and profound 
idea of the other branches of human knowledge—psychology, 
theology, philosophy and so on. His knowledge of Dr. 
Freud, Sankara, Eckhart, the Pali texts, John of the Cross, 
Charles de Condren and the Brado, Patanjali and the Pseudo- 
Dionysius bears eloquent testimony to his versatility of 
interest. Like Huxley’s, his observant and critical eye is ever 
keen on both the inside and outside of man. Like Huxley, 
again, he is critical of his own feelings and thoughts and is 

I 

hesitant to make the final pronouncement on matters 
fundamental to life and the universe. It is this trait of his 
character that indirectly leads him to discover that Dr. 
Obispo’s ideas were anticipated long before. It is this trait 
of his character, again, that leads him to discover that Mr. 
Propter’s mystical ideas also are old-fashioned and that there 
are insurmountable difficulties in accepting the religious 
feelings of man, if the knowledge of the ultimate truth is our 
principal purpose. And these have obvious bearing on the 
longevity theme of the novel. 

Now we are in a position to say that the main characters 
in the novel have been rightly selected for the dominant 
purpose of the novel. Let us next proceed to examine the 
nature of the main situations or affairs of the novel. 
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The situations or affairs of the novel can easily be surmised 
from the sketch of the protagonists. So far as Mr. Stoyte 
is concerned, his activities arising out of the profiteering 
motive, the dread of death, the false notion of prestige and 
the attraction for Virginia constitute the main affairs. Dr, 
Obispo’s affairs centre upon his research in longevity and his 
physical greed for Virginia. Mr. Propter’s activities move 
along the line of the mystical philosophy tempered by his 
thought of sociology, economics and politics. His sincerity 
in his research in longevity on the one hand and his love for 
Virginia on the other direct the course of Peter Boone’s 
activities. So far as Jeremy Pordage is concerned, his 
research in Hauberk Papers and his observation of every 
thing going on around him constitute the main activities. 
Obviously enough, Virginia’s affairs are mainly to react in 
dissimilar ways to the three persons who are attracted towards 
her in different ways. Since these situations have grown out 
of the peculiarity of the main characters of the vcl, it can 
be said, without attempting further analysis, that they have 
been properly selective for the achievement of the main 
purpose of the novelist. 

The novel is divided into three parts of which the first 
is the longest. It opens with Jeremy Pordage’s arrival at the 
railway station in Los Angeles in California and closes with 
Dr. Obispo’s raping, so to say, of Virgina. The first part 
is composed of thirteen chapters and, in the very first, Huxley 
shows what Jeremy Pordage, through whose eyes the author 
expects us to observe the whole affairs of the novel as is 
evident from the handling of the materials, is like. Among 
other things, “self-deprecatory‘*the recognition of his 
own shortcomings”'*''®” and a “poor thing”"^® are the words 
which Huxley has used in the very opening page to indicate 
that in spite of his being a product of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he is very critical about himself. By the way, 
on this point, Jeremy compares very appropriately with his 
creator. As is very often noticed, in the Huxleyan view, what 
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a man is or becomes depends largely upon what his up' 
bringing has been. So Huxley, in this chapter, hints at what 
Mrs. Pordage, Jeremy’s mother, is like. Thus giving an idea 
about the observer, Huxley proceeds to focus our attention 
on the nature of the things .observed by him. Over and 
above the view of the suburban areas and the hints of Mr. 
Stoyte’s material prosperity, Jeremy comes across the bill¬ 
boards like‘AT BEVERLY PANTHEON FINE FUNERALS 
are NOT EXPENSIVE’, ‘BEVERLY PANTHEON, THE 
CEMETERY THAT IS DIFFERENT’, ‘BEVERLY 
PANTHEON, THE PERSONALITY CEMETERY’ and 
‘JESUS IS COMING SOON’. He also finds ‘YOU TOO CAN 
have ABIDING YOUTH WITH THRILLPHORM 
BRASSIERES’. By these, Huxley sounds, although faintly, 
the longevity theme of the novel. The novelist’s own statement 
that “the car swerved forward, into the future’’*'^* and the 
Negro chauffeur’s “impressively”®’* uttered sentence, 
“That’s the Tower of Resurrection,’’®’® are also meant to 
produce the same affect. 

In the second chapter, the longevity theme that finds only 
an indistinct ring in the first chapter becomes clearly audible 
when Jeremy visits the most splendid statues in the Beverly 
Pantheon proclaiming, “Oh, Death, where is thy sting 
“Death is swallowed up in victory—the victory no longer of the 
spirit but of the body, the well-fed body, for ever youthful, 
immortally athletic, indefatigably sexy. The Moslem paradise 
had had copulations six centuries long. In this new Christian 
heaven, progress, no doubt, would have stepped up the period 
to a millennium and added the joys of everlasting tennis, 
eternal golf, and swimming”.®’® This is the impression that the 
sculpture seeks to create on Jeremy’s mind. In this chapter 
we find Jeremy having the glimpses of Tarzana College to 
which Mr. Stoyte has given an auditorium, of Virginia and 
also of Stoyte’s Home for Sick Children. He meets also Mr. 
Propter and learns about the character of Mr. Stoyte even- 
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from school days when he had beea fat. In this connection, 
Mr. Propter comments, '‘Perhaps there’s something intrinsic 
cally wrong with fat. For example, there isn’t a single fat 
saint—except, of course, old Thomas Aquinas ; and I cannot 
see any reason to suppose that he was a real saint, a saint in 
the popular sense of the word, which happens to be the true 
sense. If Thomas is a saint, then V'incent de Paul isn’t. And 
if Vincent’s a saint, which he obviously is, then Thomas isn’t. 
And perhaps that enormous belly of his had something to do 

with it. Who knows ?.We’re talking about Jo Stoyte. 

God, we punished him for his glandular deficiencies In 

this comment, the behaviouristic tone is very clear. The 
chapter closes in this way. Jeremy meets with his host and 
employer himself. He is filled with embarrassment at Mr. 
Stoyte’s behaviour. He hears about Dr. Obispo. Lastly, he 
excites suspicion and anger—unknowingly—in Mr. Stoyte by 
saying, “I’ve already seen your burial-ground”*®®. By this, 
he means the Beverly Pantheon in which, he heard from 
the chauffeur, he has a financial interest. Thus, through¬ 
out the chapter, we hear many an echo of the longevity 
theme. 

The third chapter pictures Mr. Stoyte’s visit to the Home 
for Sick Children along with Jeremy Pordage. The former’s 
gesture towards Jeremy filled the latter with “bewildered 
embarrassment”*®®. Mr. Stoyte loses temper at the sight of 
a strange car. He remembers Dr. Obispo’s warning, “Do 
you really want to shorten your life, Mr. stoyte and 
“Are you absolutely bent on having a stroke ? A second 
stroke, remember ; and you won’t get off so lightly next 
time. Well, if so, then go on behaving as you’re doing now. 
Go on”*®*. He swallows his anger by uttering, “God is love. 
There is no death”*®*. The chapter also pictures Mr. 
Stoyte’s conversation with Clancy about San Felipe business in 
which he shows apparently genuine sympathy for the paralysed 
kid of Tittelbaum. This sympathy is due to his professional 
interest, because Tittelbaum has a hand in the matter. Jeremy 
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feels more uncomfortable at the repeated utterance of Mr* 
Stoyte that God is love, in the midst of the most worldly 
thoughts. Huxley further portrays here how the sight 
of some masons' putting up a tomb for some nuns at the 
sacred grotto overpowers Mr. Stoyte with the thoughts of 
**the shrunken leathery corpses of those nuns, and of his own 
corpse, and of judgement and the flames”®**, Mr. Stoyte 
also remembers Dr. Obispo's words, “If you're always scared 
of dying, you’l 1 surely die. Fear's a poison ; and not such 
a slow poison either”®**. In spite of his desperate attempt 
to console himself by the thought that God is love and there 
is no death, he is overcome by terror. Then Jeremy finds 
him like *‘a man in a condemned cell”®**. Towards the close 
of the chapter, Huxley shows how Mr. Stoyte, while moving 
in the cathedral twilight of the great hall with the iron ghosts, 
is found to be ‘‘inwardly cursing his buried wife for having 
made him think about death by insisting”®*'^ that there isn’t 
any. Thus Huxley again presses some buttons of the longevity 
theme still harder. 

In the fourth chapter, we first find the gloomy scene of 
the poverty of the man from Kansas by the side of the splen¬ 
dour of Mr. Stoyte’s ill-gotten riches. Secondly, Jeremy’s 
feeling of much embarrassment at the sight of the perverse 
erotism between Mr. Stoyte and Virginia has been shown. 
Thirdly, the hint of the feeling between Virginia and Dr. 
Obispo is given. Finally, we find Mr. Stoyte's feeling 
enraged again at Dr. Obispo's facetiousness. But subsequently 
his rage is quelled by his thought of its danger and of the 
prospect of longer life and even immortality promised by Dr. 
Obispo. Thus, yet again, the bell of longevity theme is rung. 

Having laid the foundation of the longevity theme in this 
way, Huxley proceeds to show its developmemt through the 
characters and affairs the nature of which has already been 
touched on. From chapter five to chapter seven, he mainly 
deals with Jeremy’s research in Hauberk Papers, Dr. Obispo's 
research in longevity, his extreme materialistic view of life, 
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Peter Boone's character, his love for Virginia, Virginia's 
character, the jealousy between Dr. Obispo and Peter Boone 
and the growth of Mr. Stoyte’s jealousy. 

From chapter eight to chapter thirteen, iHuxley shows fur¬ 
ther development of the longevity theme through the Propter- 
Object and the reaction to it mainly from Jeremy and Peter. 
In brief, this development is like this. Longevity which Mr. 
Stoyte craves for most among ail the characters in the novel 
and in which Dr. Obispo and Peter Boone make a scientific 
research receives the rudest attack from Mr. Propter. But 
Jeremy and Peter, more strongly and clearly the former, do 
not find any bullet-proof reason to accept the Propter-Object 
in unhesitating minds. So it is necessary for the novelist to 
discuss at length what his philosophy is like. As is evident 
from the sketch of his character, it :is, by its very nature, a 
vast and complex one. So the length of the discussion of the 
Propter-Object has not, in < he least, degraded Huxley's art. 
It has rather elevated his art to the highest pitch of excellence 
when we consider that clarity and truth are among the funda¬ 
mentals of the highest form of art. 

Let us now consider the nature of the development concern¬ 
ed a little elaborately. The character and ideal of Mr. Prop¬ 
ter or, to be more exact, their materials, have been collected 
mainly from this portion of the novel. To recollect in a 
nutshell, the experience of the timeless existence and the 
acting on this experience are the highest ideal of man, accord¬ 
ing to him. They involve God, man and the relation between 
them also. So Mr. Propter clearly defines here what God is, 
what man is and on what condition it is possible for man to 
experience God. This he does with all the wealth of his 
learning and experience. He has a long discussion with Jeremy 
Pordage and Peter Boone. Since time is a potential evil and 
the actual good lies outside time according to him, he comes 
in direct clash with Peter Boone whose ideal is to prolong the 
time-limit of life. Peter Boone faces a clash with Mr. Propter 
on the issue of his love for Virginia too, because it also lies 
within the limit of time. Although he gives up the pursuit 
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neither of longevity nor of Virginia, his mind is much troubK 
ed by the Propter-Object. 

Mr. Propter’s ideal of “the experience of eternity****® ia 
possible only to one who “chooses to fulfil the conditions 
under which it can be experienced*’***. The conditions 
fulfilled, one experiences the feeling of eternity. This ideal 
clashes with the understanding of Jeremy Pordage to whose 
habit of taking things as they come it seems unpalatable. It 
appears to him to be an act of abstraction. Jeremy is not 
inclined to accept the feelings about eternity as self-evident 
since he thinks that these feelings may be of the same nature 
as the feelings connected with money or erotism which Mr. 
Propter condemns. Although Mr. Propter argues to clear up 
the confusion in the mind of Jeremy on this point, he finds 
“noway between the horns’**®* of the dilemma. But it is 
worthwhile to remember that Jeremy fails to mention, at least 
openly, one very significant point in his argument against Mr. 
Propter. It is Mr. Propter’s own admission of the behaviour- 
istic basis of sainthood or, to be more precise, of the feeling 
of timeless eternity. This Mr. Propter has expressed to 
Jeremy on their very first meeting in connection with Mr. 
Stoyte’s fatness in his school days. The actual words of Mr. 
Propter on this point have already been quoted. This lapse 
of memory on the part of Jeremy may be due to his inatten¬ 
tion to his words in his bewilderment at bis first arrival at a 
new land with new situations or to his deep absorption in the 
research in Hauberk Papers or to both. However, this is only 
by the way. 

It can be easily felt that Mr. Propter is not a utopian 
thinker. He wants to actualize his mystical philosophy 
through society. So he has some sociological, economic and 
political ideals connected with his main philosophy which 
he wants to put to practice in his own humble way. And, in 
this portion of the novel, Huxley gives a description of them. 

From Mr. Propter’s point of view, Mr. Stoyte’s way of 
life is an evil since it is in time. In his endeavours for the- 
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sociological and economic reforms, Mr. Propter comes in 
direct clash with Mr. .Stoyte whose only concern is to make 
profit, however pitiably the labourers may suffer for low 
wages. Here, in this portion, we find the picture of this 
clash too. 

It is obvious that from Propter*s angle of vision Dr. 
Obispo’s way of life also is in time and hence an evil. We do 
not find them together discussing their opposite points of 
view. Dr. Obispo is so mature in his ideas that he is not 
- expected to be even moved by the Propter-Object. In this 
portion of the novel, we find him (Dr. Obispo) gradually 
winning the heart of Virginia. This causes jealousy in 
Mr. Stoyte. Finally, Dr. Obispo rapes her. 

Thus Huxley develops the longevity theme viewing it from 
all the possible points of view, both theoretically and practi¬ 
cally, that is, showing how the difference in ideologies, leads 
to the difference in the way of life. For example, Mr. 
Propter does not attach any importance to longevity at all 
like Mr. Stoyte, Dr. Obispo and Peter Boone. Rather he 
despises it. He does not require to make much money at the 
cost of the poor labourers like Mr. Stoyte and he does not 
require any Virginia like Mr. Stoyte, Dr. Obispo and even 
Peter Boone. 

The second part of the novel is composed of ten chapters 
in which Huxley develops the longevity theme still further. 
Like the first part, this part also opens with the Jeremy- 
matters and closes with the Virginia-matters. Peter Boone 
is killed on the Virginia issue. 

It is a very significant matter in the plan of the work that 
Huxley wants to view the other characters and their affairs 
in the novel through Jeremy’s eyes the colour of which is, 
on the fundamental points, that of Huxley’s. So, in the first 
chapter of this part too, Huxley tells us more about Jeremy— 
his school days, his youth, his love affair, his mother, his 
Jjrother and, above all, the relation between him and mother. 
Huxley himself reminds us of the Sons and Lovers situation in 
his relation with mother. By the way, the most significant 
^oint of the difference noticeable in the two situations is that 
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while io Sons and Lovers Mrs. Morel and Paul do every thing 
blindly, that is, quite unaware of what prompts them to 
behave in a peculiar way, Jeremy and Mrs. Pordage are fully 
conscious of the source of their own relation and behaviour 
in the light of their profound knowledge of the Freudian 
psychology. 

While considering the first part, we have seen that Jeremy 
does not like to accept Mr. Propter’s feeling for eternity as 
self-evident. Here, in the second part, in chapter one, that 
idea—more precisely its basis—-of Jeremy has been indirectly 
explained. It has been done in this way. A scab under his 
right hand comes loose which reminds him of “the 
baboons’**®^ and he comments, “Why be ashamed In 

the concluding paragraph of the chapter, it is found that 
another scab comes loose and Jeremy sighs and comments 
that one scratches “like a baboon” and...“taking all things 
into consideration” there is “realy no reason why one should 
do anything much about anything.”®®® Here Jeremy impli¬ 
citly thinks of man as a product of evolution like other animals. 
So man’s thought and feeling patterns are determined by the 
evolutionary process. So what is the guarantee that his 
feeling, even the most sacred one, leads to truth ? This is 
true, as Jeremy thinks, of his thought pattern also. This is 
the crux of the question in the Huxleyan philosophy too, as 
we have discussed in detail. 

The problem of knowledge and happiness arises again. 
In Jeremy’s view, the knowledge of eternity from which Mr. 
Propter has criticized the longevity theme so ruthlessly, as we 
have found in the first part, seems to be based on a flimsy 
ground. Yet, from the stand point of the happiness of man, 
the Propter-Object has much value, holds Jeremy on after¬ 
thought. His after-thought is indicated by the expression 
“three weeks later”?**, mentioned in the very opening line 
of the chapter. The point is echoed in Jeremy’s words— 
“...it was better even ethically ; for of course, the old Propter- 
Object was right : if you can’t be sure of doing positive good, 
at least keep out of mischief.”®*® 
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In the light of this opinion on the Propter-Object, Jeremy 
also criticizes unfavourably Mr. Stoyte and Dr. Obispo, the 
two most important figures in the longevity tale of the novel. 
About Mr. Stoyte, he says that he has “a Tartar’s hatred”**® 
of culture which he wants to buy up instead of burning it. He 
shows his superiority in talent and education by first hiring 
and then insulting them instead of kilMng them. In regard to 
Dr. Obispo, he says that since the research in longevity is 
making headway Dr. Obispo has been “more bumptious than 
ever”*®^ and also full of “ribaldry”*®®. He speaks of 
Virginia too, the great sustaining force of Mr. Stoyte’s life. 
He seems to pay a glowing tribute to her beauty and its 
strength thus, “One has only to look at such a face to know 
that God Exists®’*®®. Then he hints at Mr. Stoyte’s “green- 
eyed monster”®°° and suspects Peter Boone. He notices 
some change in Virginia which he guesses to be due to “the 
teachings of the Propter-Object”®®^. Thus Huxley shows the 
extension of Propter’s influence further than we have found in 
part one. 

While commenting on every thing directly or indirectly in¬ 
volved in the longevity theme, Jeremy does not fail to touch 
on his own private concern with it. He points out that “as 
to the desirability of prolonging life”*®*, his own mind is 
dubious, although the prospects or the possibilities of living 
as long as crocodiles are growing brighter. But he is genuinely 
pained at heart to write it to his mother. This is because she 
will be seventy-seven in August and her greed for life and 
defiance of old age are very strong even in the teeth of death 
and the approaching extinction. 

All the threads of the issue taken up in the first chapter, 
second part, are extended to the other chapters in the follow¬ 
ing way. It is obvious that Jeremy also has been influenced 
by the Propter-Object. Besides the expression of his interest 
in his own research work and also in money, he reads the 
note book of the Fifth Earl at the hour of “boredom”*®* for 
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‘^spiritual refreshment”»o*. The entries of this note book 
occupy a large space extending over three chapters—fourth, 
sixth and eighth. They contain comments on or elucidation 
of all the issues concerning the longevity theme. Here man 
has many times been compared to other animals and his 
predestination has found much stress. Thus the point of 
Jeremy on which he has declined to accept the feeling of man 
under certain conditions as conducive to truth has found 
support. The Fifth EarFs hypothesis, experiment and the 
result in regard to longevity along with rejuvenation, have 
dealt a death blow at Dr. Obispo's boast. This is because 
they prove his ideas to be old-fashioned, as they were anti¬ 
cipated in the eighteenth century. There is, in the entries, an 
adverse comment on his way of life also. Mr. Stoyte's greed 
for money at the cost of the poor, his love of domination, his 
erotic perversity and, above all, his dread of death and the 
longing for a longer lease of life, have all been cynically com¬ 
mented upon both directly and also indirectly, that is, by 
showing how heinous a low life becomes if it lingers with re¬ 
juvenation beyond the normal state. 

In this portion, second part, specially in chapter two, we 
find further development in the Virginia-Dr. Obispo affair. 
The chapter pictures how unhappy Dr. Obispo's sensuality 
has made her. She suffers from death-agony for her **double 
crossing*'*®* both with Mr. Stoyte and Peter Boone. In 
chapter three, we find Mr. Stoyte still going on with his 
zealous money-making activities and, at the same time, 
suffering from jealousy which has made him sick. Chapter 
five portrays Peter Boone’s agony at Virginia's indifference 
and his endeavours to console his wounded heart. In the 
light of the Propter-Object, his love for Virginia -seems to lose 
much of its original dignity. Mr. Propter is still going on 
with his activities for building up the economic self-sufficiency 
of an ideal society and Peter Boone visits his furniture 
factory. We find the description of this visit in chapter 
seven. In the last two chapters, we find the following signi« 
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"ficant pictures. Virginia is lying on a couch by the swimming 
pool. Dr. Obispo is looking at her face. Mr. Stoyte detects 
the affair. He goes into the castle to get the automatic pistol. 
Dr. Obispo goes away to bring a comb for her. Peter Boone 
Comes there and pats her hair. Mr. Stoyte returns and shoots 
Peter Boone dead. 

In this way, Huxley has developed the longevity theme 
through all the characters, affairs and points of view to the 
climax. The next and final part, part-three, has been designed 
for the conclusion. 

Peter Boone*s death is the natural consequence of the way 
•of life in time, that is, the life divorced from the endeavours 


to realize the timeless existence. The best examples of such 
a life we find specially in the persons like Mr. Stoyte and Dr. 
Obispo. Peter Boone’s death has another very significant 
artistic need for the novelist. Huxley requires it to complete 
'the final aspect of the longevity theme. It is to create a 
scope for the discussion of the after-life on a more concrete 
basis. Huxley has done this mainly in the first and the 
second chapters of the final part of the novel. In the first 
chapter, we find Jeremy and Mr. Propter together. In the 
context^ of the latest development of life led in time (in Mr. 
Propter’s view), the discussion of the Propter-Objcct opens. 
The most significant point to be noticed in it is this. Although 
Jeremy has already accepted the value of the Propter-Object 
on the utilitarian ground, he still finds no reason to accept it 
on the ground of knowledge. This point echoes in his words 

And what are his generalizations? Just the usual 
* Jeremy raises the question of "the next 

world and “what has become of poor Pete”®®®. It is 
found that all the arguments of Mr. Propter to answer Jeremy 

remain to him “Super-Pickwickian”®°®, to use his own 
phraseology. 

It IS Peter Boone's death, again, that gives Dr. Obispo a 
rMdy opportunity of going to Hauberk House in England and 
observe the after-life of the Fifth Earl the picture of which we 
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find in the second and concluding chapter of the novel. Mn 
Stoyte and Virginia are also with him. The diplomacy of 
Dr. Obispo becomes successful and they manage to enter the 
celier. There, in “a narrow world of forms and colours”®^®, 
emarges the Fifth Earl. He is sitting ‘‘hunched up”®^*. 
His bare legs are “thickly covered with coarse reddish 
hair”®^®. With his “huge and strangely clumsy hands’*®^®, 
he scratches a sore place that shows the “red between the 
hairs of his left calf’*®^*. Another “simian face”®^* emerges 
•—that of a woman, his housekeeper. The creature in the 
shirt, the Fifth Earl, suddenly turns upon the creature in the 
ulster, his housekeeper, and hits out at her head. She utters 
a scream of pain and rage and shrinks back out of light. 
The Fifth Earl again scratches the sore on his leg, stares at 
the light, urinates on the floor, hears a shriller chattering from 
darkness and with a “ferocious yell'’®*® springs into the 
darkness. 

From all these. Dr. Obispo discovers one of the “mecha¬ 
nisms of evolution”®^'^ which he has been searching for. 
He becomes sure that the Fifth Earl’s anticipation is true. 
Life can be prolonged indefinitely which may be cut short 
only by some accident. He advises Mr. Stoyte to start 
taking the stuff prescribed by the Fifth Earl. But the most 
significant points of his discovery useful for Huxley are that 
“the older an anthropoid, the stupider”®i® it becomes and 
that the ideas of evolution are true. Should, under such 
conditions, man long for longevity and rejuvenation p That 
is the last interrogation of the novel. 

So we are now in a position to say that Huxley has been 
able to present a full artistic rendering of all the sides of the 
longevity theme from his way of looking at things. There is 
a feeling of calmness at the close of the novel. This indicates 
that the emotion that has stirred Huxley’s mind on; the theme 
has been fully expressed. Hence the novel has been a piece 
of the highest form of art. 
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VI 

TIME MUST HAVE A STOP 
Francis Chelifer condemns Shakespeare for the poverty of 
"^philosophy, a moral purpose and the most penetrating 
psychology”*^® in his writings. But Sebastian Barnack who 
appears in Huxley's mind twenty years later eulogizes 
Shakespeare for a “metaphysic”®®®, the “beauty-truths”!*^ 
and the “perfectly explict wisdom”®*® in the “isolated 
utterances”®*® in his writings. Of these, one passage of two 
and a half lines, of the dying Hotspur, in King Henry The 
Fourth —Part One, is like this : 

“But thought’s the slave of life” and life’s time’s fool. 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop.”®**. 

According to Sebastian and, for that matter, Huxley, this 
speech ‘-summarizes an epistemology, an ethic and a 
metaphysic”®*®. And, from this utterance, Huxley has 
adopted the title of the novel, Time Must Have A Stop. 

We have already seen and shall see further that Huxley 
has adopted the titles of some of his novels from the texts of 
other literary figures. But it is worth our while to note that 
nowhere has he quoted the relevant portion of the writing in 
which the words of the title chosen occur and that nowhere 
has he explained the implication of the words that he intends 
to give an artistic shape in the novel, as he has done in this 
novel. The quotation and the interpretation occur in the 
last chapter, entitled Epilogue, of the novel. 

Here it is found that the hero, Sebastian Barnack, in the 
random notes of his loose-leaf book, has been groping for a 
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**Miiiimum Working Hypothesis”**® for man in the 
bewildering notions of the nature and way of life. The 
solution of the problem he finds in Hotspur's speech the 
explanation of which, in the Huxleyan terms, boils down to 
this. Thought is the slave of life in the form of ‘^unconscious 
forces, either sexual or aggressive ; the product of social and 
economic pressures ; a bundle of conditioned reflexes”**^ 
and “merely elapsing time makes nonsense of all life's 
conscious planning and scheming''***. So the only and the 
best code of conduct to “deliver thought from its slavery to 
life”*** consists in “taking the fact of eternity into 
account.’*®*® The code negatively signifies that man must 
discard identification with everything that has value in time 
and it positively advocates for him the “deliberately”**^ 
chosen state of mind, which leads to the identification of his 
whole being with the timeless existence, as the final end and 
purpose of human existence. 

As without the epilogue the true implication of Bernard 
Shaw's conception of Saint Joan's life cannot be appreciated, 
the real purpose of writing this novel cannot be understood 
without the epilogue. The vital importance of the epilogue 
to the novel becomes obvious if, among other things, the 
following fact is considered. In Shaw's plan. Saint Joan is a 
play in six scenes and an epilogue should be added to it. 
But Huxley’s novel is of thirty chapters of which only the 
last is entiiled and that is the Epilogue. The point which is 
intended to be highlighted is this. Whereas the scene-ar¬ 
rangement of Shaw indicates that the play without the epilogue 
is complete as a play, the chapter ^arrangement of Huxley 
indicates that the novel remains incomplete unless one comes 
to the last word of the final chapter, the epilogue. 

So the philosophic stone, the nature of which has been 
expounded in the epilogue which consists of thirty-six pages 
is the very foundation of the novel. Hence all other things., 
especially the characters and their affairs, should be viewed 
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in terms of this. In the circumstances, it is from the epilogue 
that one should start the novel afresh after reading the whole 
thing over and over again to pronounce the final judgement 
on the art of the novel. 

Now we are in a position to explore the emotion at the 
root of the creation of the novel. The title of the novel, it 
is evident, refers mainly to the ethical aspect of Hotspur's 
speech. But the answer to the question, why this kind of 
ethic is indispensable, is available in the first portion of the 
speech already quoted. To repeat, it is indispensable, because 
thought is controlled by the unconscious forces of life and 
mere living on earth for some years comes to no worth. 
These two mainly hint at the metaphysical and epistemological 
aspects of the speech. But this division, it should be 
admitted, is a drastic over-simplification in the sense that it 
appears so from one point of view only and not from other 
points. As a matter of fact, the three aspects of the idea 
are fused together. Let us watch the nature of this fusion in 
regard to the title portion of the speech only. Huxley makes 
his hero say, “And not only musl^ as an ethical imperative and 
an eschatological hope, but also does have a stop, in the 
indicative tense, as a matter of brute experience. It is only 
by taking the fact of eternity into account that we can deliver 
thought from its slavery to life. And it is only by deliberately 
paying our attention and our primary allegiance to eternity 
that we can prevent time from turning our lives into a pointless 
or diabolic foolery”***®. The words are so clear on the point 
at issue that an attempt at explanation will obscure it rather 
than illuminate it. 

So let us conclude that the emotion that has spurred Huxley 
to compose this novel is a complex one in which the threads 
of metaphysic, epistemology and ethic have been fused. But 
the initial spur has come from the ethical spike which is like 
this. What is the minimum working hypothesis for man when 
there is so much insurmountable difihculty and insoluble 
complexity in epistemology and metaphysics ? 
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Let us now proceed to consider how Huxley expresses this 
emotion and how far he achieves success in this. 

As has been amply clear. After Many A Summer is a 
complete artistic piece in the sense that the philosophic 
proposition taken up there has been fully worked out. But 
this novel is artistically complementary to the Propter-Object, 
In one sense. After Many A Summer is a part of Time Must 
Have A Stop, however philosophically dignihed it may be. In 
another sense. Time Must Have A Stop also is a part of After 
Many A Summer. The reason is like this. Whereas in After 
Many A Summer the novelist has made Mr. Propter appear 
before us with his ready-made philosophy without showing us 
the picture of the circumstances which have led him to adopt 
such a philosophy, in Time Must Have A stop the 
circumstances of the hero's life (Sebastian Barnack) leading 
to his adoption of a philosophy which is very much like that 
of Mr. Propter have been fully portraved. But, in Sebastian’s 
case, we find no picture to show how he lives up to it, as we 
find in the case of Mr, Propter. So, in order to have the full 
artistic view of the ’‘eternity-philosophy’’^®*'* in Huxley’s mind, 
we have to juxtapose both the pictures. However, this is only 
by the way. 

The men and women that we meet in this novel are, in 
general, very much like those we meet in some other novels of 
his. The most important of them is Sebastian Barnack. 
Although the physical presence of Sebastian before us does 
not extend over a long time, the facts of his life of over thirty- 
two years have been placed before us. So far as parentage is 
concerned, the fate of Sebastian has been very much like that 
of Anthony Beavis, the hero of Eyeless In Gaza. Like Anthony, 
Sebastian loses his mother early in life and embarks on the 
voyage of life under a father who fails to pay proper attention 
to the emotional trend of his son, although the nature of the 
two fathers, of Anthony and of Sebastian, has practical diffe¬ 
rence. So far as the physique is concerned, Sebastian is small 
in size and very handsome in appearance. His uncle, Eustace, 
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emphasizes this aspect of his (beauty) when he describes 
him to Bruno Rontini as “a small cherub*’®**. ‘‘The arrows 
of the lusts which this beauty would evoke and would permit 
its owner to satisfy” and ‘'the arrows of vanity and self-satisfac- 
tian”*®® are the special features of the first impression that 
Sebastian creates on Bruno Rontini. But, in spite of his 
“precocious and feverishly imaginative mind”**®, he suffers 
from “timidity”, ®®^ “shyness’*®®® and “mumbling”®®*. 
Sebastian himself thinks him to be a “Don Juan without the 
courage of his conversation*’®**. But this does not give the 
full picture of his inner world. His obsession with erotism 
is a very potent factor in his life. But, even in this respect, 
there is a peculiarity. Sebastian feels that his “pleasures” 
are only “those of phantasy”®*® and when “reality’*®*® pre¬ 
sents itself, he is “merely terrified’*®**. In spite of his irre¬ 
pressible obsession with erotism, his uncle, Eustance, finds 
in him “purity ... a real purity*’**®. In spite of his almost 
constant inner suffering for his own private concern, he is 
very sensitive to others* sufferings. Bruno too, when he comes 
in close touch with him, finds in him “supernatural inno¬ 
cence”®*® and thinks him to be “a seraph out of heaven, 
deprived of the beatific vision, unaware, indeed, of the very 
existence of God”®*’. 

The way of life followed by Sebastian’s father, John Bar- 
nack, has exerted a great influence on Sebastian in shaping 
the course of his life. He is far from a normal father. We 
find him identifying himself fully with a political ideal. He 
organizes on anti-fascist movement with a view to setting up a 
classless society in which there will be no question of oppres¬ 
sion of the poor by the rich and no nepotism in high places. 
He has been often away for months at a stretch travelling 
abroad and writing for the leftwing paper. He is opposed to 
all luxury and the pleasures of leisure. Here is an example of 
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Sebastian’s own feeling for his father. He says, ** There was- 

still money enough for political organizations and, .for 

exiled professors ; but when it came to sending his own son to 
a decent school, to getting him a few decent suits and a dinner 
jacket—nothing doing.”®*® 

Sebastian himself thinks of his uncle, Eustace Barnack, as 
“friend” ®*®, as one who has been “more decent to him than 
almost anyone” he can “think of”®*° and as one who has 
“treated him with such extraordinary” generosity” ®®^. There 
are pictures in the novel to show that the facts of his own life 
and those of other people among whom he brings Sebastian 
have gone a long way in moulding the character of Sebastian. 
Eustace Barnack’s way of life is just the opposite to that of 
John Barnack. Very much like FalstafiT, Eustace is in love with 
life itself. He describes “life as a fine art”. ®®* But he regrets 
that it is “an unrecognized fine art. 8*8.” “Live and let 
live”®®* is his motto. According to him, the motto of the 
people like John Barnack and Bruno is “die and make to die 
because their idea of communist revolution or crusades 
inevitably leads to war. Mainly to keep up the show 
of life, he spends much on the purchase of drawings and 
books on various subjects. Although we do not find him to 
be very serious about reading in the conventional sense, he 
appears to have the habit of reading. He appears to know 
something of various things. But the pleasures of the table 
and of erotism reign supreme, above everything else, in 
his life. 

On the fundamental point, Bruno Rontini resembles Mr. 
Propter. Bruno has connection with some anti-fascist agitators. 
But the greatest and the most primary thing necessary for 
human improvement, according to him, is the reformation of 
self. One desirous of improving oneself and others must start 
the work from improving this corner. And this improvement 
of self, Bruno finds, can be achieved only by one’s absorption 
in a timeless and infinite presence. In the very first meeting 
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between Sebastian and Bruno, Eustace says “in a mock-solemn 
tone”**® that the latter will probably try to “convert’***^ the 
former. And the circumstances of Sebastian’s life and his 
intimate contact with Bruno lead him to adopt the philosophy 
of Bruno. Thus the mock-solemn tone loses all mockery and 
ends in unedulterrated solemnity. Hence the vital importance 
of Bruno in the novel. 

Paul De Vries is so very unlike Bruno. In private life, he 
is just like an ordinary man, but intellectually he advocates 
a “scientific-religious-philosophic synthesis for the entire 
planet”*®*. But he does not feel the necessity of the develop¬ 
ment of self like Bruno to achieve the synthesis. According 
to the mother-in-law of Eustace, the Queen Mother, “what he*s 
really interested in is science and all that kind of stufiT’*®*. 

Although Tom Boveney, M. Weyl and Mr. Tendring have 
no direct influence on the moulding of his philosophy, they 

have considerable influence on the circumatances of Sebastian’s 
life. 

Among the female characters that have played dominant 
roles in the drama of Sebastian’s life, the names of his mother, 
Rosie, Susan, Mrs. Esdaile, Mrs. Thwale and Mrs. Ockham 
deserve special mention. From Rosie, Sebastian has inherited 
the passion for parties. Susan, Mrs. Esdaile and Mrs. Thwale 
have been instrumental in itching his erotic instinct in different 
ways of which the first enjoys the confidence of his amorous 
life more than anyone else. Mrs. Ockham’s part is of maternal 
affection. The Queen Mother, Mrs. Gamble, has also some 
part in directing the circumstances of Sebastian’s life and also 
in framing his philosophy or life. 

Very little is found about Rosie in the novel. What is 
gathered about her comes to this. She had been very fond of 
parties with all their accompaniments like the “fancy-dress”**®, 
“dance’'*and “music”*** which had been and still are 
being “hated”**® by John Barnack. Her Bovarian inclination 
goaded her to go to the length of deserting her prosaic 
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husband and going over to Tom Hilliard. Susan was brought 
up under her **mother*s old*fashioned views**^**. So she has 
not been straightforward at first in her giving loose reins to 
her erotic instinct like her girl friend, Pamela Groves. She 
herself feels that although she is inexperienced in this matter, 
the upsurge of emotion to have Sebastian in a particular way 
seethes in her ceaselessly. This reminds us of Hardy’s Tess 
as a “vessel of emotion untinctured by experience**®**. Mrs. 
Esdaile is an imaginary, dark-haired young woman of exquisite 
beauty. Her name Sebastian gathers from a telephone book 
and her face, from a volume of Victorian steel engravings. 
He finds “all the rest in his imagination.***®® Mrs, Thwale is 
a young widow with unsatisfied hunger for love. Yet she is a 
little cautious of her move in this direction. Mrs. Ockham is 
also a widow bereaved of her only son. This bereavement 
reigns supreme in her and renders her hungry after mothering 
some one. The Queen Mother is “proud of her reputation 
for reckless plain speaking and malicious wit.’*®®^. So she 
is very naturally fond of “authority”®*®. We meet her when 
she is in the last act, although not in the last scene, of her life. 
So we naturally find her thinking of the life beyond the 
present one. She arranges seances and seems to believe in 
them genuinely. 

The sketches of the characters give the hints of the affairs 
which they have in the novel. Let us now see how these 
characters and their affairs or situations or ways of life 
influence Sebastian and gradually push him towards the 
philosophy, ‘‘Time must Have A Stop.** 

To understand the development of Sebastian, the thirty 
chapters of the novel may be grouped or divided as follows : 
from one to five, from six to ten, eleven and twelve, from 
thirteen to twenty, from twenty-one to twenty-nine and thirty. 

The first part consisting of chapters from one to five is 
mainly devoted to the portrayal of the heredity and circums¬ 
tances that have worked to shape the unconscious forces, the 
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social and economic pressures and the conditioned reflexes 
of Sebastian. It has already been mentioned that Sebastian 
has inherited what may be called the Bovarian ideas from his 
mother. At this his father also hints when he recalls Rosie at 
the time of Sebastian's prayer for the evening clothes for Tom 
Boveney’s party. But Sebastian's feeling for his mother does 
not seem to be congenial. The way of his mother's life points 
to the fact that she has not been emotionally attached to her 
son to the extent that a normal mother usually is. And this 
must have wounded Sebastian’s feelings for her. This idea 
gains ground when we consider the following facts. Nowhere 
in the novel, he is found to be feeling sorry for the loss of his 
mother. Even in the hours of his mental suffering that has 
haunted him so frequently, the thought of mother has never 
occurred to him. This is quite unbecoming of a normal son 
living under normal conditions. 

Furthermore, at the very opening of the novel, it is found 
that the voluntary, maternal affection of Mrs. Ockham 
appears to him to be an outrage upon him. Although he 
speculates that if his own mother were alive and if he had 
died “she’d have been*’ very “unhappy”,he does not 
pause to shed some drops of tears for her. But he hurries 
over to the impersonal “giant agony of the world,” as if 
the memory of his own mother does not deserve bothering 
about and is something detestable. But the worse is that 
the romantic inclination which he has inherited from his 
mother receives the greatest rebuff from his father. This is 
not the whole story. “Aunt Alice” and her husband under 
whose roof he has to take shelter for his father’s indifference 
and political pre-occupations have been very much like his 
father so far as his romantic ideas are concerned. They have 
old-fashioned views which are contrary to those of the 
progressive schools. As an example of her (Alice's) husband's 
aversion to the life of pleasure, his “insistence that none but 
carbolic soap should ever be used in his household” may 
be mentioned, which disgusts even his daughter, Susan. Thus 
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suffering rebuffs from all sides in early life, Sebastian pro¬ 
ceeds along the path of life with a sense of disgust for the 
whole world. He has no one to fall back upon. But along 
his veins there flows the libidinous blood of Rosie that 
hungers for the romance of erotism. This he satisfies in the 
world of fantasy and the only person who shares this is his 
own cousin, Susan, whom he finds close to him. But even 
from her, he receives a rebuff when he asks her to stand 
before him in a particular way. So the sense of loneliness 
further deepens. These circumstances of his early life render 
him too shy to face the world on the one hand and wildly 
imaginative on the other. 

So the novelist feels the artistic obligation to show us, 
among other things, what these persons, his parents, Alice and 
the inmates of her house, are like. How the erotic life of 
Sebastian develops mainly in the world of imagination and 
bow, in spite of constant stumbles, his Bovarian longings 
throb with yet more vitality in the midst of such people, 
have been portrayed in the part of the novel we are consi¬ 
dering now. 

Sebastian’s ardent desire for the dinner jacket for Tom 
Boveney’s party brings about so much trouble in his life. 
The persons like Becky Sharp and Madame de Nucingen 
know what parties are and what value the dress has for them. 
But the people among whom Sebastian has to move have been 
unable to appreciate what the dinner jacket means to him. 
Even Susan whom we find most intimate with his feelings has 
been far away from his heart on the issue of the importance of 
the dinner jacket. This becomes evident when Susan advises 
him not to worry so much over the dinner jacket and to 
attend the party in blue serge suit which he has, although she 
alone shares his agony when his father rudely turns down his 
request for the dinner jacket. 

His uncle, Eustace Barnack, is the only person among his 
relations who will be wanting to give him the dinner jacket. 
So^ he (Eustace) should know the dinner jacket tragedy. 
It is obvious from Sebastian's life in Florence that his undo 
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exerts a profound influence over Sebastian's life in more than 
one way. So the novelist feels the artistic obligation of 
showing us what Eustace is like. This he does in the very 
first part of the novel. Through him or, to be precise, for 
his presence at Alice's house, we come to know something 
about Bruno Rontini also. He is Mary’s ( Alice’s “Cousin” ) 
son and his “religiosity”®'^* which is “tiresome”®’^® to 
Eustace grew up mainly owing to his up-bringing by his 
mother “when he was a boy”®^*. The way in which the 
novelist has presented Eustace clearly shows that he alone in 
the family can be really sympathetic to the innermost hunger 
of Sebastian. This is because not only his way of life tends 
in the direction Sebastian wants to move but also he is fully 
able-financially-to lead such a life. 

We have taken note of the background of Sebastian’s 
'‘native moodiness”®’* and sensitiveness with their accom¬ 
paniments all of which are the natural outcome of the circum¬ 
stances in which he has been fated to fall. Let us consider 
the main shocks of humiliation from which he is found to be 
suffering. Many of them relate to the situations we have 
considered before. First of all, when Sebastian is gratuitously 
offered the maternal affection of Mrs. Ockham with a box of 
French chocolate, he feels a shock of “humiliating fate”®’’®. 
Secondly, when Dr. Pfeiffer lays one hand on his shoulder 
and with another holds the cigar under his nose by way of 
humour, the “touchy”®” heart of Sebastian is filled with 
depressing humiliation. The severity of humiliation becomes 
bitter still more when he is “patronized and condoled 
with”®’® by Susan. Thirdly, his great shock of humiliation is 
implied in his being disappointed in his desire to see 
Susan in a particular way as, it is said, he has not repeated the 
request the second time, even though, it is evident, Susan has 
shown the signs of her desire to oblige him later. Fourthly, 
what a great humiliation torments the heart of Sebastian 
when he has to refuse the invitation of TomBoveney to attend 
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the farewell party and also when he has to be unable to tell 
him the reason because it is so intolerably shameful. His 
torments become more biting when Susan prolongs the talks 
on the matter. Fifthly, his adventure with the **girl in 
blue’*®^* must have given him a humiliating shock when he 
has to face her contemptuous look and “ugly laugh**®®® with 
“tears**®®*^ and “trembling**®®® lips. Lastly, when his father 
rudely turns down his request for the dinner jacket and warns 
him never to repeat such a “foolery**®®® his agony born out 
of humiliation reaches the climax. 

In this part (first) it is seen that Eustace arranges with his 
brother that Sebastian will pass his holidays with him in Flo¬ 
rence where Eustace has settled. Sebastian will soon be found 
moving among new persons and in new situations. So, in the 
next part, from chapter six to chapter ten, the novelist gives 
us the picture of the following things. What these persons 
are like, what their views on life are and what relations among 
them exist have been shown. We also find here more of 
Eustace, his thoughts, feelings and affairs. These new persons 
are mainly the Queen Mother, Mrs. Thwale, Mr. Paul De 
Vries, Bruno Rontini and Gabriel Weyl. What these characters 
are like—most of them—has already been hinted at. A point 
that deserves special mention in regard to this part is like this. 
Eustace does not believe in seances which Paul De Vries does. 
Another point is that Eustace has already purchased the 
Degas drawings. These two will soon be found to have great 
repercussions on Sebastian's life. 

The third part of the novel consists of the chapters eleven 
and twelve. Here we find Sebastian in Florence. He is now 
in the midst of his uncle’s plentiful pleasures of life. This is 
the first time in his life that he feels how thrilling it is to have 
riches. In the words of the novelist himself, he feels 
“how wonderful” it is “to be rich”. ®®* His uncle proposes 
to give him the much-desired evening clothes. There 
is Mrs. Thwale to itch his erotic fantasy and in her he finda 
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the living image of Mary Esdaile, Although the company of 
the Queen Mother appears to be embarrassing to him, his 
uncle, Eustace, and Mrs. Thwale make Florence a paradise for 
Sebastian after so many shocks in life. But Sebastian will 
have to lose this paradise soon and fall headlong into the 
hell>lire after the death of his uncle. This we shall see later. 
In the excitement of the excess of wine which Sebastian also 
has to share, Eustace dies of apoplexy in the lavatory. Before 
death, at the wine table, Eustace talks so much to Sebastian 
over his philosophical views on pleasures, life and death. He 
also gives Sebastian a Degas drawing. 

In the midst of Sebastian's preoccupation with the things 
that have values in time, circumstances are hinted at here in 
which he will be gradually moving towards the things that 
have values out of time. The guiding star of this new move is 
Bruno Rontini to whom Sebastian is introduced for a short 
time. Although Sebastian looks at him in that short time 
through the eyes of his uncle who does not approve of Bruno's 
religiosity, this marks the beginning of Sebastian's gradual 
move towards the pale of his philosophy. The Degas draw¬ 
ing tragedy originates in the affairs of this part of the novel. 
We shall sea later that it (the tragedy) will make Bruno indis¬ 
pensable to Sebastian. 

The fourth part of the novel covers the chapters from 
thirteen to twenty. The most important picture of this 
part is that of Eustace's mental condition after bis death. His 
spirit, it is found, has survived his bodily death. It is now 
out of both space and time. But it is unable to merge itself 
into eternity. It makes some advance towards eternity, but it 
is again pulled back by the magnet of the hunger of time. His 
spirit hovers over the objects of his greed that have values 
in time even if it perceives the futility and shamelessness 
of all human affairs. The second important picture is that of 
the Queen Mother’s seances. The novelist applies two expres¬ 
sions, “intermediate knowledge”®** or “intermediate 
ignorance"*”*, to them and thus hints at the dubiousness in 
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regard to the correctness of the communication between the 
two worlds. The third important picture is that of Mrs. 
Thwale*s attempt at coming closer to Sebastian, although she 
feels the shamelessness of the love affairs. Sebastian floats in 
the delicious dream of Mrs. Thwale and he feels jealous of 
Paul De Vries who also tries to have her. The fourth impor¬ 
tant picture relates to Sebastian’s selling of the drawing to M. 
Weyl. And Sebastian, during his talks with M. Weyl, discloses 
his father's connection with Professor Cacciaguida. 

In the second chapter of this part, chapter fourteen, we 
meet Sebastian when he is still unaware of the death of his 
uncle. It is natural that he is then elated with optimism about 
his life the bright prospect of which has been held up 
before him by his uncle. Even then the greater part of 
his mind is filled with the metaphysical reflections—the 
thoughts of the “primal pattern”*®^. By the side of such 
thoughts, there is the sensual thought about Mrs. Thwale. The 
situations embodied in these pictures push Sebastian farther 
into the whirlpool in which there are two currents—one having 
value in time and the other out of time. 

The chapters from twenty-one to twenty-nine constitute 
the fifth part. The most significant fact of this part is the 
dramatic arrival of Mrs. Ockham whom Sebastian met at the 
opening of the novel. She comes with her ’^financial adviser, 
tax expert and accountant” ®®®. He is Mr. Tendring. They 
influence Sebastian in different ways. The first overwhelms 
Sebastian with her maternal affection and sympathy. She 
promises to provide him with his much-desired evening clothes. 
She holds up before him the prospect of enjoying the concert 
when they will be in London. So in a way, she appears as a 
substitute for Eustace so far as Sebastian is concerned. 
The second, on the contrary, acts as an evil star for Sebastian. 
This is because he lays too much emphasis on the missing 
drawing which causes so many agonizing shocks to Sebastian. 
But in another way, he has been a blessing in disguise. This 
is because it is his pressing insistence on finding out the draw 
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ing that brings Sebastian under the influence of Bruno’s philo¬ 
sophy which Sebastian is found to be accepting, on principle at 
least, in this part of the novel. So in a way, Mr. Tcndring appears 
as an agent of Bruno. Another significant fact of this part is 
Mrs. Thwale’s teaching him how “to love*’®®® when, accord¬ 
ing to her, he has been a ‘-Nature’s lay idiot’’®®®. This is 
the first time in life that Sebastian comes in touch with the 
•complete realities of love which have so far remained mostly 
in his world of fantasy and very little in the actual world in 
the form of his mere intimacy with Susan. The present experi¬ 
ence affects him in two ways. In one, his mind is filled with 
“the eissenfial shamelessness’’®®^ of the twin “cannibals in 
bedlam’*®®® and, in another, it pushes him towards the “more 
rapturous experience’’®®® that lies “out of bounds”®®* beyond 
“the physical pleasure”®®*. Equally significant, nay, in some 
way more significant, is the fact of the picture of Eustace’s 
mental process, the Queen Mother’s holding seances with him 
and Bruno’s explanation and evaluation of them (seances). In 
chapter twenty-five, the novelist shows, as he has done in the 
preceding part, that Eustace is quite unhappy on the other side. 
In the next chapter, Bruno is found to be explaining to Sebas¬ 
tian the reliability or otherwise of seances. He says that there 
is no reason to suppose that the person who is happy here 
will be so there in the next world. It is “bad logic”®®® to 
suppose that the spirit in isolation feels just like the spirit in 
the body. He admits that something survives the bodily death 
but he does not admit the possibility of knowing the activity 
or nature of that something which (such knowledge) seances 
believe to be possible. Then, in chapter twenty-eight, we find 
the Queen Mother holding a seance. It is said to Eustace, 
“I suppose you’re beginning to feel quite at home now, on 
the other side”®®^. With a ‘‘sarcastic emphasis”®®®, he repeats, 
“At home f But the squeak declares, “Sure, he feels quite at 
home”*®®. Thus the contention of Bruno that the nature of 
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the something that survives the bodily death is not intelligible 
to man in flesh and blood is ratified. Bruno*s contention has 
been found to be true in chapter seventeen also where it has 
been shown that the physiological condition, '*indisposi> 
tion’*°^, determines the knowledge in a seance. From all these 
it appears that Paul De Vries's ideal of building a bridge 
between this world and the next is an impossibility. All these 
have profound influence on Sebastian in his adopting the 
philosophy of the timeless existence. 

This part of the novel closes thus. Sebastian is filled with 
remose for his guilt of creating so much trouble to so many 
beings including the “wretched little dog’**°® which is killed 
and Bruno who is arrested. He gets the news that he will 
have to move immediately to Genoa. But the greed for Tom 
Bovency’s party has been growing stronger and stronger 
in him. 

In the last part, chapter thirty entitled Epilogue, of the novel, 
we meet Sebastian not immediately after his leaving Florence, 
but after the lapse of some years. But the affairs of his life 
during these years have been touched on here. These affairs 
are, in brief, like this- He has been to Oxford and has won 
scholarship, to the surprise of all. He has been given a 
cheque for three hundred pounds by Mrs. Ockham, while he 
has been to Oxford, end this has given him ample scope for 
indulging in “amorous adventures”*®®. He has married and 
his wife, Rachel, has died “after the miscarriage”*®*. He 
maintains his connection with Mrs. Thwale and, even within 
two weeks of Rachel's funeral he has again been with her iu 
a depressingly shameful way, that is, as “the cannibals in 
bedlam”*®*. For the lure of the amorous charm, he has fried 
to heal his heart wounded by the consciousness of his ungrate¬ 
fulness to Bruno with excuses and alibis. But with the highly 
sensitive mind, as he has, he has not been able to be complete¬ 
ly free from his sense of guilt and self hatred, specially for 
his sensuality. This suppressed burning sensation bursts inta 
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flame when the circumstances of Bruno's life bring fahn dose 
to Sebastian again at the concluding scene of his life. At this 
stage, Sebastian hears again the philosophy of mortification 
and timeless existence from the lips of the dying Bruno. Now 
this philosophy is no longer a matter of theory to Sebastian. 
He is now in a position to view it in its practical application. 
When he considers the *‘joyful serenity’**®® of the dying man 
in the context of his “gnawing sense of guilt”*®’ born out of 
his way of life, he finds a new path—the path to which Bruno 
points by the example of his own life. Now comes the time 
for the flowering of the bud of purity which both Bruno and 
Eustace have found hidden in the mud of his sensuality. 

After Bruno’s death, this flowering gets consummation. 
Before his tremulous reflection, life appears with a new signi¬ 
ficance. He begins to view everything—erotism, maternal 
affection, religion, science, politics, epistemology, metaphysics 
and so on in a new light. He finds that all worldly preoccupa¬ 
tions are futile. By the way, it is significant to note that on 
this point the reflections of his uncle, Eustace, after his bodily 
death, as found in parts four and five, sound exactly like those 
of Sebastian. He thinks that there may be inherent difficulty 
for man in epistemology and metaphysics. But one thing is 
an empirical fact. It is the necessity of the minimum working 
hypothesis for man. The hypothesis consists in the acceptance 
of the Timeless Existence and the realization of It through 
mortification. There is no other way than this in the circum¬ 
stances in which man has to live, feel and think here. 

This is the point which the novelist wants to work out 
artistically in this novel and with an eye to doing this the 
characters and situations have been devised. To arrive at this 
conclusion, it is necessary to show that there is really the 
Timeless Existence out there and also that if life is not led 
honestly in this world through mortification, the identification 
with It after one's bodily death is not possible. This is the 
artistic justification of showing the mental process of Eustace 
after his death. This mental process is, by its very nature. 
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protracted, repetitious and complex amounting sometimes to 
vagueness. If we fail to grasp this fundamental point, Eustace’s 
post-mortem activity will very naturally appear as something 
destroying the beauty of good art. But, as a matter of fact, 

it has contributed much to the elevation of the Huxleyan art 
to the highest pitch. 

The difficulty of epistemology to which a reference has 
been made in the penultimate paragraph has been shown, let 
us recall again, in the Queen Mother's seances and Bruno’s 
interpretation of them to Sebastian. 

In the epilogue, all the leading characters that have influ¬ 
enced Sebastian—Susan, Alice, Mrs. Thwale, Paul De Vries, 
Bruno, Mrs. Ockham, John Sebastian and some others also— 
have either actually appeared before us or their existence 
elsewhere has been hinted at. The final impression of the 
novel is like this. Paul De Vries’s science of bridge-building 
IS impossible without mortification. Mrs. Ockham’s maternal 
aflfection without mortification is also as futile as other 
passions. Sebastian's own ‘‘literature” without mortification 
is something which is “sinking fast”*®®. Lastly, his own father 
whose political principles have thrown Sebastian so far away 
from him has to be, it is evident, subdued by Sebastian’s 
philosophy. The son whom we have first seen to be too hesi¬ 
tant and frightened even to talk to his father now holds his 
arm with affection and moves to a spare room. And with this 
the novel closes, indicating a sense of relief at having found a 
suitable objective correlative. 


VII 

ISLAND 

Island is the latest of his novels and also of all his writings 
but one. Literature And Science. Furthermore, it was brought 
out in 1962, that is, only a year before his passing away in 
1963. So Huxley produced it at a time when he was at the 
height of his artistic and philosophical maturity. 

The word, island, is a geographical one meaning a mass of 
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land surrounded by water. The sense of separateness is 
implied in it. But all islands are not equally cut-off from the 
rest of the world. In modern times, we find many islands 
that are as connected with the rest of the world as the inland 
regions. But the title. Island, does not refer to such a geogra- 
phical entity. It refers to the lovely island of Palain the tropics. 
It is lonely first for its geographical features as it is surrounded 
by a *‘rock-bound coast”*°® with precipitous “cliffs’"*water 
falls” volcanoes, dreadful snakes and what not. It is lonely 
even in this scientific age specially because of the state policy 
to keep it a “forbidden island”*^®, that is, to keep it tightly 
closed to the bad influence of the western culture and civiliza'^ 
tion. In the latter will be found the hint of the fact that the 
author has not used the word, island, in a strictly geographi¬ 
cal sense. He means something more than this. What ia 
that ? In the fourteenth chapter of the book, the author says, 
“From the narrow street they had emerged into the market 
place. The last of the sunlight still touched the sculptured 
spire of the temple, the little pink gazebos on the roof of the 
town hall ; but here in the square there was a premonition 
of twilight and under the great banyan tree it was already 
night. On the stalls between its pillars and hanging ropes the 
market women had turned on their lights. In the leafy 
darkness there were islands of form and colour, and from 
hardly visible nonentity brown-skinned figures stepped 
for a moment into brilliant existence, then back again into 
nothingness. The spaces between the tall buildings echoed 
with a confusion of English and Palanese, of talk and laughter, 
of street cries and whistled tunes of dogs barking, parrots 
screaming. Perched on one of the pink gazebos, a pair of 
mynah birds were calling indefatigably for attention and 
compassion”*^*. The atmosphere in which the word, islands, 
has been used above is, it is evident, charged with a smell of 
an existence which is at once discrete, alien and mysterious. 
This note has again and again been sounded in the novel. 
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For example, the moksha-medicine experience of our hero. 
Will Farnaby, pictured in the last chapter may be recalled. 
Before this, in chapter fourteen, while narrating the woeful 
tale of Aunt Mary, Will says, “.Here was a soul that radi¬ 

ated goodness and love and heroic charity. Then, for no 
known reason, something went wrong. Instead of flouting it, a 
little piece of her body started to obey the second law of 
thermodynamics. And as the body broke down, the soul began 
to lose its virtue, its very identity. The heroism went out of 
her, the love and the goodness evaporated. For the last 
months of her life, she was no more the Aunt Mary I had 

loved and admired ; she was somebody else, somebody. 

put to death in solitude. In solitude, he insisted. ‘For 
of course nobody can help, nobody can ever be present. 
People may stand by while you're suffering and dying ; but 
they’re standing by in another world. In your world you’re 
absolutely alone. Alone in your suffering and your dying, 
just as you’re alone in love, alone even In the most completely 
shared pleasure”’.*^* Again, in chapter eleven, the expression, 
*'the shadows of island clouds,”^^‘‘ has been used, it will be 
seen, to emphasize the sense of mysteriously alien and 
diffused facts of human experience. 

All these appear to indicate that the novelist has been 
conscious of the fact that life has not only a concrete 
existence in time and space just like a geographical entity but 
also something mysteriously discrete in and out of it. This 
consciousness has filled him with an emotion which, in turn, 
has aroused in him another emotion by the question, to what 
extent this mystery can be illuminated and how far we can 
proceed to discover a connecting link among the discrete 
elements in the most natural and human way. This is the 
nature of the complex emotion, the product of the above two 
blended into one, that has been potent enough in the mind of 
Huxley to create this novel. 

For the philosophical completeness of Brave New Worldt 
Huxley has, in the Foreword, proposed to offer the hero a 
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third alternative which should be a sane world. And, in 
Island, we find the picture of such a world. From this, it may 
be argued that the real urge to write Island has come from 
that proposal. But such an argument, if there be any, cannot 
claim acclamation. This is because between the writing of 
the Foreword in 1946 and the appearance of Island in 1962 
two other novels. Ape And Essence and The Genius And The 
Goddess, were written. Moreover, in the Foreword, it has 
been said that he has no intention to ’‘rewrite”*^® it, because 
in the process of correcting the defects it will lose “such 
merits as it originally possessed” He says further that 
the man writing the novel was much differnt from the man 
writing the Foreword. By this, he emphasizes the need of 
some original urge from life itself rather than the second-hand 
urge from the discussion of a book. From all these, it is 
evident that although Island can be classed with Brave New 
World the root-emotion to write the former has been born of 
the reflection on life itself in a new way and under new 
conditions created by the changes of the body and mind of 
the author. Let us now proceed to consider how he expresses 
his emotion artistically. 

The picture of the life of the Palanese as we find in the 
novel has been remodelled according to the plan of the Raja 
of the Reform who started the work a hundred years ago, we 
are told. The general principles of the plan are recorded in his 
grandson Old Raja’s Notes on What is what. The interpretations 
of them we find from some characters ( Palanese ) also. The 
general principles are like this. At first, it has been taken 
into account what life really is, that is, what it is to the 
common every day experience. Then some measures have 
been suggested to make it better in the most ordinary way, 
that is, in the way most suitable for the natural facts of the 
body and the mind. 

Here are some extracts from the Old Raja’s notes on 
what’s what. “Me as I think 1 am and me as I am in fact- 
sorrow, in other words, and the ending of sorrow”®^®. '*1” 
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affirms a separate and abiding me-substance, *am* denies 
the fact that all existence is relationship and change^ 
‘1 am’. Two tiny words ; but what an enormity of untruth ! 
The religiously minded dualist calls home-made spirits from 
the vasty deep ; The non-dualist calls the vasty deep into his 
spirit, or, to be more accurate, he finds that the vasty deep is 
already there.”The following lines occur in a poem found 
in a sheet of notepaper in the book. 

“Somewhere between brute silence and last Sunday’s 
Thirteen hundred thousand sermons ; 

Lies the clear place where I, no longer I, 

Nevertheless remember 

Love’s nightlong wisdom of the other shore ; 

And, listening to the wind, remember too 
That other night, that first of widowhood. 

Sleepless, with death beside me in the dark. 

Mine, mine, all mine, mine inescapably ; 

But I, no longer I, 

In this clear place between my thought and silence 
See all I had and lost, anguish and joys, 

.»*ao 

There are other reflections of similar nature here and 
there throughout the book. Do they not sound as signifying 
life to be a shadow of island having existence in time and 
space and yet escaping into, only God knows, what ? The 
next question that arises is like this. What should we do 
with such a life ? Should we allow it to drift away in its own 
way or should we feel like doing something with it ? If we 
say yes, we have something to do, then the Old Raja is 
ready with his solution. What is that 7 It is “self- 
knowledge”*®^, in other words, “total acceptance, the 
blessed experience of Not-Two’***®, But, in the concrete 
practical scheme, the Raja shrinks from achieving such a 
stupendous target. He simply points to the way to it and 
makes an elaborate plan which may be put to practice by all' 
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to escape a considerable portion of human sorrows and suffe¬ 
rings. He says, **Ooe third, more or less, of all the sorrows 
that the person I think I am must endure is unavoidable. It 
is the sorrow inherent in the human condition, the price we 
must pay for being sentient and self-conscious organisms^ 
aspirants to liberation, but subject to the laws of nature and 
under orders to keep on marching, through irreversible time, 
through a world wholly indifferent to our well-being, towards 
decrepitude and the certainty of death. The remaining two 
thirds of all sorrow is home-made and,so far as the universe is 
concerned, unnecessary.’**Here emerges an island again. 
The root of one third of our sorrows remains, like an island, 
far away from us. We may hear about it but cannot reach it 
or it remains isolated as a forbidden island like Pala where 
people from outside do not find any access. 

The Raja further says in his Notes that man cannot 
reason himself out of his “basic irrationality”***. The most 
he can do is to learn the art of “being irrational in a reason¬ 
able way*****. This also hints at again the island-state of man 
which cannot be assailed in the conditions in which he has 
his being. Assessing the progress of reforms for the three 
generations, the Old Raja finds there the “voluntary associa¬ 
tions of men and women on the road to full humanity**** 
where there is no dictator of any kind. In Pala, there is no 
military or economic or religious or social dictator. He 
further says that the research on the moksha-medicine has 
shown that all, high and low, can have the **visionary or even 
fully liberating experiences”**’. 

The novel opens when Pala is under the reign of the Old 
Raja’s great-grandson, Murugan. But he does not rule be¬ 
cause of the constitutional monarchy established there. The 
state has made further progress along the chosen line. The 
instruments of progress seem to be a compromise between 
the East and the West. The good aspects from both have 
been chosen and the bad ones have been discarded. In spite 
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of death and the pain of bereavement, the people are happy 
on the whole. They practise the yoga of different kinds and 
have the taste of the moksha-medicine occasionally which 
brings the mind to its natural state. They practise the religious 
rites of Tantrik Buddhism, but they are made aware of the 
value and ^significance of the image worship. Erotism is 
neither discarded nor even hated. But it is utilized as a holy, 
moral device of the psycho-physical means to the highest 
transcendental end. Instead of rigid family ties and no family 
ties at all, we find here a system of family which is extended 
far beyond the limit of a fixed group of men and women or 
of a fixed home and, at the same time, falls short of a com¬ 
pletely familyless society. In the Mutual Adoption Club, 
fathers, mothers, sons and daughters are adopted. Instead 
of the greatest efficiency, the greatest satisfaction has been 
the aim of the productive activities. In the formal education, 
an elaborate training of the ‘‘mind-body”*^** is provided in 
which applied physiology and psychology naturally get the 
highest preference. Even a psychological process is taught 
here to control destiny. The training aims at taking pains, 
bodily and mental, especially mental, calmly. It teaches how 
to adjust the mind to the calmness of here and now. In every 
matter, the Palanese are optimistic, although they know that 
only a part of the human destiny is controllable. 

But none of these is to the liking of Murugan and his 
mother. They secretly plot with the military dictator of a 
neighbouring state, Rendang. The dictator. Colonel Dipa, 
occupies Pala and with this the novel closes. Thus the 
creation of a hundred years is “destroyed in a single night”*®®. 

As an artistic device, an Englishman, Will Farnaby, is 
brought to the island through an accident. But this accident 
may be called a blessing in disguise. This is because Joe 
Aldehyde for whose papers he writes and who has promised 
bim a large amount and a year’s freedom if he can “get his 
bands.on Pala”**® by way of oil concession, has asked him 
to get into Pala in disguise and contact the Rant. It is a 
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blessiog in disguise specially because here he finds the solu¬ 
tion of the greatest problems of his life. 

In the Foreword to Brave New Worlds Huxley has hinted 
at avoiding the defect of characterization for which he has 
felt an artistic remorse. Here he is found very careful to avoid 
the recurrence of such a defect. The gestures, words and 
interests of the hero. Will Farnaby, are quite in conformity 
with his profession, education and private problems. He is a 
journalist who travels over countries observing men and 
women in a variety of circumstances. In assessing the value 
of every matter, he is very cautious. Dr. Mac Phail describes 
him thus. “The physique of a Messiah. But too clever to 
believe in God or be convinced of his own mission. And too 
sensitive, even if he were convinced to carry it out. His 
muscles would like to act and his feelings wouldllike to believe 
but his nerve-endings and his cleverness won’t allow it”**^. 
Will himself says, “I’m the man who won’t take yes for an 
answer.’’*®* Such a man will, it is natural, observe every¬ 
thing very closely in all its details and will take a very long 
time to make the final assessment of things, as he has been 
shown to do in the novel. 

His personal problems are like this. He has been unhappy 
with the very atmosphere of his home. He has hatred for his 
father because of his excessive “taste for brandy”*®®. He 
has been unhappy for the unhappiness of his mother. Her 
suffering has been due partly to her unhappy marriage and 
partly to arthritis. He has been unhappy too over the un¬ 
happiness of his sister suffering from “filial piety”*®*. Apart 
from this general unhappiness, he has been specially unhappy 
for the horror of death which has overtaken some of his 
objects of love. To this has been added a canker of shame 
and guilt for his heinous sensuality specially with Babs and 
the consequent death of his wife, Molly. For all these, he is 
ever haunted by the horror of death. Even the name of a 
cause of death like war horrifies him. In course of his 
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trEvles as a journalist, he comes across many things ii^ 
politics, economics and in other things that contain the 
germs of future death and he is disturbed by the horror of 
death. He sadly describes himself as a ^^professional 
execution-watcher”.*® * 

Such a man is thrown into Pala with a crushing pain of 
both body and mind. The hint of the success of the novelist 
can be found at the very opening of the novel. This hint is 
indicated by the following fact. Will very soon begins to 
realize that it is on the fronts of the body and mind that the 
Palanese have been fighting all the battles of life and have 
achieved a considerable success. 

It is somewhat queer that Murugan and his mother are 
the only persons in Pala who are opposed to the culture of 
the island. But they are so, because they have love for many 
of the charms of the Western culture and civilization. Thus 
we find once again another small, separate island within Pala 
itself. Although Will does not like their secret plan in which 
he foresees the shadow of death, it cannot be forgotten that 
he is a product of the Western way of life some aspects of 
which may be dreadful to him. So, with the background of 
the Western culture, with his private problems and with his 
professional interest, he embarks on the exploration of the 
island. The exploration becomes easier, because he appears 
there as an object of compassion who deserves relief both to 
his body and to his mind. 

He reads, he hears, he discusses, he sees and, above all, he 
sometimes feels seriously for all the aspects of the Palanese 
life from cradle to death. In course of his exploration what 
comes closest to his most intimate and immediate problem is 
erotism and death. In regard to the former, he comes to 
know that “Maithuna”*®® or “the yoga of love”*®’'is the 
most important measure in dealing with the erotic problem. 

In childhood, erotism is diffused throughout the whole 
organism. That state is a paradise which everybody inherits. 
But the paradise gets lost when the clild grows up and when 
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«rotism is concentrated mainly on one part of the organism. 
The purpose of *Maithuna* is to regain the lost paradise. 
Through “dhyana****® or contemplation, a state of the body 
•and mind is reached in which sensation leads to self realiza¬ 
tion. For most of the people, it is the better yoga than all 
other yogas. In respect of the latter, i.e., death, he comes to 
know that no one in Pala can avoid it as others in the rest 
•of the world cannot. But D.C., “Destiny Control*’*®*, a kind 
of yoga, makes death easy and the pain of bereavement less 
severe. 

But at the root of all these yogas, there is the occasional 
iise of the moksha-medicine, “the reality-revealer, the truth- 
and-beauty pill”***. In the ninth chapter, the discussion 
among Dr. Mac Phail, Vijaya, Murugan and Will is very 
significant. Murugan and Will are, in spirit, on the opposition. 
According to them, the experience it gives may only be a 
subjective one having no counterpart “outside*’*But Dr. 
Mac Phail and Vijaya do not accept this view. They say 
that the research on the stuff has proved that it produces 
“stimuli”**® by doing “something to the silent areas of the 
brain.”*** “Just how*’*** it produces those unusual stimuli 
they have not yet found out. But they have come to know 
that “somehow or other*’*** it produces them. The 
argument of Murugan and Will seems to assume that the 
brain “produces consciousness”**®. But their opponents 
assume that it “transmits consciousness”**’^. Their explana¬ 
tion “is no more farfetched”**® than Murugan’s and Will’s. 
Dr. Mac Phail comments, **How on earth can a set of events 
belonging to one order be experienced as a set of events 
belonging to an entirely difiTerent and incommensurable 
•order ? Nobody has the faintest idea. All one can do is to 
accept the facts and concoct hypotheses. And one hypothesis 
is just about as good, philosophically speaking, as another... 
You can’t demonstrate the truth of your hypothesis, and 1 
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can’t demonstrate the truth of mine”***. But it is worthwhile 
to note one very significant point. In course of the arguments^ 
Or. Mac Phail has observed that the stuff does not produce 
the same effect in all men. They have found that the people 
whose “EEG doesn’t show any alpha-wave activity when 
they’re relaxed, aren’t likely to respond significantly to the 
moksha-medicine”*®*. So, for about fifteen percent of the 
population, they have to seek the **other approaches to 
liberation”*®*^ from the bondage of the ego. Among the 
other approaches, “prayer and fasting and spiritual 
exercises”*®* are mentioned. 

It appears that the effect of the moksha-medicine on which 
is founded the whole structure of the ideal life of the Palanese 
is dimmed by the shadow of detachment and remoteness so 
far as the ladder of mind-body is concerned. This is so in 
regard to the other approaches to liberation also. Thus we 
find an island again which, in all probability, will remain 
ever unassailable to man. 

On the issue of the reliability of the effect of the moksha- 
medicine, there seems to be a state of unanimity, that is, a 
state of the non-existence of the island between Murugan and 
Will, however casual it may be. But it should be remembered 
<4hat on some other important matters they are divided by 
unassailable islands. For example. Will does not like his 
( Murugan's ) sense of purity in matters erotic. He surmises 
his satisfying this hunger in another way, although he has 
been shy of the amorous approaches of Radha. He does not 
like his mother’s false spirituality also. Apart from these, 
he is horrified at their pro-Rendang policy which we have 
already noted. So, in spite of an islandless state on a 
very vital matter, they are detached from one another by 
more forbidden islands than Pala. 

In the last chapter, we find Will giving a try to the Moksha- 
medicine. He gets a knowledgeless understanding of a 
luminous bliss in which all islands of discrete and self¬ 
contradictory thoughts andfeelings are blended into one eternal 
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compassion. Susila is there to itch his heavenly sensuality 
and his paradise of childhood is regained. It is so very 
different from his narrow and heinous sensuality of the past. 
Now he is in the rapture of the “shared mystery of touch” 
which enables him to be lost in “communication from skin to 
skin of a flowing infinity”*"”. The horror of death and the 
greed of Joe Aldehyde*s bonus fade away like tiny islands in 
the farthest horizon. 

The novel closes in a dramatic way. Will is absorbed in 
the luminous bliss inside with Susila. There are noises 
(outside) of Colonel Dipa's army occupying Pala. The 
bird is crying *‘Karuna”*"* and “Attention”*"*. The novelist 
describes the end of all the problems of the experienced Will 
in the following words. “And yet in spite of the entirely 
justified refusal to take yes for an answer, the fact remained 
and would remain always, remain everywhere—the fact that 
there was this capacity even in a paranoiac for intelligence, 
even in a devil-worshipper for love; the fact that the 
ground of all being could be totally manifest in a flowering 
shrub, a human face; the fact that there was a light and 
that this light was also compassion'**"". 

The above summarises the conclusion of Huxley*s life¬ 
long quest for the true theory of knowledge, true metaphy¬ 
sics, true philosophy and true morality. In it, let us remem¬ 
ber again, there is an island which is unassailable by its very 
nature. But we have to accept it as an inland tract forgetting 
its insularity. Pala is occupied by the army of Rendang. 
But the ideal on which it is based cannot be destroyed. At 
least, it continues to live in the hearts of many people inclu¬ 
ding our hero. So, even in the conquest of Pala by a 
dictator, there remains an island situation, that is, the discrete¬ 
ness of the two ideals. 

However, the finality of the above philosophy of life has 
been established through the realization of our hero after a 
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long and detailed observation and discussion of all the 
aspects and situations required by Huxley. They are body, 
mind, matter, spirit. Behaviourism, Freudianism, theology, 
politics, economics, sciences, arts, home, school and so on. 
The change in the character of our hero has been shown 
gradually and in a way quite convincing from the Huxley an 
view of human life. 

The discussion will remain incomplete if we fail to take 
note of a few more points. Unlike almost all his novels, this 
novel breathes an air of solemnity from beginning to end and 
the negligible irony wherever it tends to raise its head is 
lost in the depth of all-pervasive seriousness. The book glows 
with the rich colour of the landscape of unsurpassed beauty. 
Occasionally, the prose acquires the lyric intensity of 
exquisite charm and felicity. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

THE UNSUCCESSFUL NOVELS 
I 

COME YELLOW 

It is Crome Yellow that ushers Huxley in the world of 
novelists. Many critics have felt that in it lies the “embryo**^ 
or germ of his future greatness in this field. The ideas 
and characters introduced here amply warrant this feeling. 
It is true that the seeds of the Huxleyan philosophy of life 
are discernible in it. It is equally true that the gestures and 
voices of the mature Huxleyan men and women are visible 
and audible here : But in this connection, it should be 
remembered that mere seeds do not constitute art which 
demands the germination and growth of them into full-grown 
trees luxuriant with flowers and fruits. Similarly, mere gestures 
::nd voices cannot reach the level of art. They have to 
undergo much training to be dances and songs. But, from 
this point, the novel deviates considerably. This is not all. 
One feels that it ‘‘is the simplest in outline and the easiest to 
read”.® But, in the Huxleyan philosophy of life, simplifica¬ 
tion is something which is contrary to life and truth, as he 
emphasizes time and again. As a matter of fact, the novel 
falls far short of the Huxleyan view of art which we have 
discussed. 

The achievement of Huxley in this novel may be considera¬ 
ble and commendable in view of the following facts. He was 
then “a young man still in his twenties*’”. It was the first of 
his novels. But all these are beside the point when we are 
engaged in the consideration of the success or otherwise of a 
work of art. The circumstances of the artist should not bias 

1. Aldous Huxley—Jocelyn Brooke, p. 12 

2. Aldous Huxley A Cynical Salvationist, Dr. Sisirkumar Chose, p. 135 

3. Aldous Huxley—Jocelyn Brooke, p. 12 
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us to make light of the faults of his art by some consideratiois- 
other than an artistic one. However* that the novel has not 
been successful becomes evident if the following facts are' 
taken into consideration. 

The novel is weak at the very source* for there seems to be 
no strong and distinct emotion throbbing in the novelist to 
find an artistic expression. This becomes at once clear if a 
reference is made to the title composed of two words, ‘Crome’ 
and ‘Yellow’. The word, ‘Crome** should evoke in our mind 
the scene of a village in suburban London. Bnt the novel 
shows us very little of the villagers. They have appeared 
before us for a long time only in the fair. But there too, 
they have appeared not on their own right but only as objects 
of the amusements and pity of the high-ups. Elsewhere, 
they have found casual references only. As a matter of fact* 
the word, ‘Crome’, has been confined only to a very narrow 
sense. It is Crome palace with its host* hostess and their 
guests. In the circumstances, why has Huxley chosen only 
‘Crome’ instead of Crome Palace ? This is one aspect of the 
haziness in the title and, for that matter, in the novelist’s 
emotion. The more puzzling point is the haziness entailing 
the other word, ‘Yellow*. The word itself has a variety of 
connotations. Sometimes it is used to signify the joy of 
youthfulness and sometimes the depression of decay and old 
age. To Jocelyn Brooke* Crome Yellow is his “gayest and 
happiest book”*. He has been much impressed by its “high 
spirits”*. He has felt that the book “as a whole* is a thorough¬ 
ly light-hearted affair”*. Another critic has called it “his 
sunniest first fruit” Denis too feels the palace in this way 
when it first flashes upon his view on his way to Crome. The 
feeling of the novelist also falls in with this view when he 
describes the palace and its picturesque surroundings. From 
all these, it appears that Huxley has used the word* ‘Yellow*^ 
to signify something hopeful and joyful. 

4. Aldous Huxley, Jocelyn Brooke, p. 12 

5. Ibid , p. 15 
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But Huxley has not painted the inner world of all the 
men and women in the palace with a gay colour. The 
characters that have lingered throughout the book are 
Priscilla Wimbush, Henry Wimbush» Mr. Scogan, Anne, 
Mary, Jenny, Denis and Gombauld- Barbecue-Smith and 
Ivor pass away from our view within a short time. Among 
them, thoroughly light-hearted ones are the host, the hostess, 
Mr. Scogan, Gombauld, Barbecue-Smith and Ivor. Whatever 
may be the feeling of Jenny in her “enigmatic remoteness”® 
in the “secret tower,”® she has not been gay and light¬ 
hearted. It has very often tended to be “disquieting”*^**. 
Mary too has been much disturbed by her own rational 
approach to the selection of her lover. And, after a short, 
blissful hour with Ivor on the tower, she is certainly depressed 
to s great extent for the inconstancy of Ivor. Anne also has 
not been able to take her affair with Gombauld with a light 
heart. In the final chapter, it is seen that she feels the “violent 
insistences”^ of Gombauld to be “rather tiresome”^®. 
Furthermore, when Denis really leaves the palace so suddenly, 
she looks “really”^® “wretched”The heaviness which 
accumulates in the heart of Denis in regard to his sincere 
interest in Anne becomes clear very early in the book.- 
The distress grows throughout the book and at last it reaches 
the climax and with this the novel closes. When Denis has 
been designed as the hero of the novel, bis distress is the 
most significaut fact. When we confine our attention special¬ 
ly to the life of the hero at the palace, the final impression of 
the book tends more towards gloom and depression than 
towards light-heartedness. So, if the author means by ‘Yellow* 
something other than depression, as he appears to have done, 
the word has been abused. It is misleading. 

The words, “yellowness”and “yellow”^®, appear in the 
fourth and eighteenth chapters of the book respectively. It 

seems that in these places he has used them simply to 
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indicate the colour without any psychological significance 
attached to them. 

AH these lead to the only conclusion that the novelist has 
taken up the composition of the novel with no distinct urge 
from the depth of his being, which alone makes for the 
possibility of true art. As is usual with the beginners, he 
may have been goaded by some model outside his life. 
According to his own implicit admission, it is Thomas Love 
Peacock that has been in his view.^’' But Huxley’s view 
of life differs from that of Peacock. In the circumstances, 
what is due to happen has actually happened. In spite of an 
attractive philosophy and a highly imaginative mind, Huxley 
has not been able to produce a work of art in Crome Yellow. 

The fact that we find in this book a house party, enough 
of incidents, brilliant conversations and the like which we 
find in Peacock by itself has done no harm to the art and 
originality of Huxley. The harm lies much deeper than it 
is usually supposed. The house-party device of Peacock he 
has employed elsewhere too. For example, in Those Barren 
Leaves, we find the hostess entertaining a number of pleasing 
guests at her house. But, in that novel, the Huxleyan art has 
not suffered, nay, it has been very successful. The reason is 
that in that book the novelist has been guided by a strong 
and clear-cut urge of his own and to express this the house- 
party structuture of Peacock has been much modified automa¬ 
tically. But here, as has been evident from the analysis of 
the title, the artist has no clear-cut personal emotion of his 
own and, as a result, he has employed the Peacockian device 
in a mechanical way. 

There is no harm in the fact that here we find an 
abundance of discussion through which the novelist’s ideas 
have been expressed. There is also no harm in the fact that 


17—Dr. Sisir Chatterjee says, “After the publication of Limbo, Huxl^ 
used to speak of a Peacockian Novel which he was writing. This is 
significant because we can realise that his impulse towards fiction 
came from a scholar-satirist, Thomas Love Peacock, rather than from 
a novelist**.—i4Wo«s Huxley, p 67 
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instead of expressing his ideas himself he has used hia 
characters to express them, because this is generally done in 
creative art. Since discussion is indispensable for the 
expression of the Huxleyan view of life, the problem before 
us is to consider whether the discussion has been subordina¬ 
ted to the characterization or not. To be more precise, we 
are to judge whether the characters introduced in a certain 
way have been expressed fully or not through the conversa¬ 
tions. And, in this respect also, the novel has been a 
failure. 

This fault is best understood when we watch the way 
in which the character of the hero, Denis, has been 
handled by the novelist. In the opening chapters of the 
book, from one to four, Denis is presented as one having 
two sharply defined inclinations—the emotional hunger for 
Anne and the intellectual hunger for the understanding of 
the Ultimate Truth. In regard to the latter inclination, 
Huxley makes such a stupendous statement, through Mr. 
Scogan, as he “is bowed down with melancholy thought; he 
carries the whole weight of the universe upon his 
shoulders’*^®. Denis knows that to relieve him of the 
weight the first thing he is to do is to free him from “the 
twenty tons of ratiocination”^® and to approach the facts of 
the universe in perfect freedom. In regard to his former 
inclination, it is relevant to note the following points. He 
has come to know that men and women are “all parallel 
straight lines’’**^ which ‘‘meet only at infinity”He says 
that he has begun to “see through the silliness of the whole 

thing”®*. 

In the remaining portion of the novel, Denis has not 
been shown as one making any serions effort to free himself 
from his book-knowledge to realize the true nature of the 
universe. He has simply been present at the discussions on 
the matter and that too with no intense relish. His whole 
attention has been shown as being inclined only towards 
Anne, like a magnet towards the north pole. But, queerly 
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enough, the novelist has sometimes quite unwarrantedly made 
the mechanical remark that his worry about the universe is 
as great as that about Anne. For example, in chapter ten, 
he has been actually shown as seething with intense jealousy 
at the sight of Anne dancing with Gombauld. But the 
novelist makes the sweeping remark that it is not only Anne 
that makes him miserable but it is also his thought about **him- 
self, the future, life in general, the universe*’*^ that makes him 
equally so. 

In the last chapter of the novel, it is seen that, when 
his jealousy reaches the climax, he decides to leave the house 
on the advice of Mary. Before he actually departs, Mr. 
Scogan says that he has been more and more convinced 
that “the various parts of the concern are fundamentally 
discrete”®*. This is nothing but an echo of Denis’s reflection 
that parallel straight lines never meet. Denis’s life at Crome 
palace has proved it, because Anne has ever remained 
parallel to him. With this idea in head and a feeling of bewil¬ 
dering misery in heart, he gets in the car. 

Now the following fact deserves to be specially noticed. 
The second proposition made in regard to his character in 
the introductory chapters of the novel has been altogether 
neglected later in the novel. To be precise, it has not been 
developed to reach a conclusion. In the palace, Denis has 
been in the midst of an abundance of discussions on the 
matter among different persons from different points of view. 
He has seen life so intimately not only of men and women 
but also of lower animals. But all these things have 
remained as something having nothing to do with his own 
life. They have not considerably stirred his mind, not to 
speak of influencing it. 

The first proposition has, of course, been worked out 
almost artistically to reach a conclusion. But it is striking 
that through the affairs portrayed in the novel the novelist 
has not been able to show or indicate any gradual change or 
development in the hero’s character itself in regard to one 
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matter which he has connected with the proposition. The 
matter concerned may be shown thus. In the introductory 
chapters, Huxley shows Denis as one thinking men and 
women to be parallel straight lines which never meet. In 
the concluding chapter also, he is shown as one leaving the 
palace with that idea. So where is the development in his 
ideas, specially whefl the hero is placed before us as one 
honestly worrying about so many things including the 
universe ? For such a hero, such a development may reason¬ 
ably be said to be an indispensable artistic need which the 
novelist has not met. 

Another lapse in the drawing of the hero’s character is 
this. There is neither any picture of, nor at least any touch 
on, the hero’s Conditioned Reflexes under his parents or 
guardians in his childhood which have contributed to the 
formation of the temperament with which the novelist presents 
him before us. In the third chapter, he simply gives an 
indirect hint, through Mr. Scogan, of his academic life only. 
This hint also has been very vague in the sense that all the 
students passing through the ‘-‘usual public school and the 
usual university”®* have not been bad “at games”,®* “always 
clever”®^ and worrying about the universe, as Denis is 
implied to have been. The Huxleyan conception of the nove- 
listic art demands the specihc and detailed portrayal of the 
nature of the up-bringing. The demand becomes more pressing 
specially because the hero has been a young man of only 
twenty-three. 

When the character of the hero is thus neglectd, it is 
natural that other characters too will be so. As a matter 
of fact, it has been so. Discussions may be artistically effec¬ 
tive in revealing characters in isolation when they occur here 
and there in the midst of action. Such examples are found 
in the works of many great artists. But when a work is pri¬ 
marily a ‘^conversation piece”** like the present one, it is 
demanded by art that the characters should sometimes in- 
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flucDce and be iofluenced according to the nature of their 
potentialities, through the conversation. But to this point the 
novelist has paid almost no attention in this book. As a 
result, the characters appear to be mere mouthpieces of the 
author's ideas. They have been swept away by the flow of 
talks. There is no balance between the talks and the charac* 
ters to fulfil the artistic requirement. The talks have been 
ends in themselves and not means to any end. This is sufiS* 
cient to indicate that the novel is an artistic failure in spite 
of its brilliance in other ways. 


11 

BRAV£ NEW WORLD 

Brave New World was published in 1932 and a Foreword 
to it was written by Huxley himself in 1946. But it was in 
1950 that the novel was first published with this Foreword. 
In it, he stated that the seed of the novel had first germina¬ 
ted in his mind in 1931. The Foreword, it is found, is a 
critique, an apology and a defence—all of them rolled into 
one. 

When the novelist himself did so much, especially at a- 
time when he reached his philosophic and artistic maturity, 
probably there is nothing or, at best, very little left for us to 
do. This becomes more evident when we recall the following 
fact. After writing the Foreword in 1946, he must have, at 
least casually, thought over its value for some years more 
before it was finally allowed to be published with the novel 
in 1950. The fact that he did so becomes evident from the 
expression," literary shortcomings of twenty years ago”*®, 
occurring in the Foreword. To be clearer, the period from 
1931 to 1946 is only 15 years, but the period from 1931 to 
1950 may roughly be taken as 20 years. 

Let us first glance over the relevant points raised an<f 
discussed in the Foreword. Then we shall be in a position to> 
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decide whether there is any scope for saying anything. 
According to Huxley, the defects of the book as a work of 
art are considerable and so his art here has been “bad*’”^. 
The greatest defect of the story he finds in the portrayal of 
the character of the hero. Savage. The defect is explained in 
this way. He has been allowed to speak very rationally. But 
his up-bringing pictured in the novel does not warrant such 
rational speeches. Even his acquaintance with the Shakes¬ 
pearean works does not justify them. But Huxley tries to 
make the defects light by offering a defence. The defence is 
like this. To produce a dramatic effect, the protagonist was 
allowed to speak in that way. 

Huxley also makes a suggestion to rectify the defect of the 
novel. He proposes to place before Savage three alternatives 
instead of two actually offered in the novel. To be exact. 
Savage has been given the choice between the lunatic life in an 
Indian village and the insane life in the utopia. But, before 
making him appear in the utopia, he should be shown as one 
acquiring some first-hand knowledge of the nature of a sane 
society found inside the borders of the Reservation in which 
his village lies. He observes that with this addition the novel 
will be perfect both artistically and philosophically. But, for 
the lapse in regard to this point also, Huxley offers a defence 
in the following way. When the novel was written, he was a 
young man and a “Pyrrhonic aesthete*’.*^ Then the beha¬ 
viour of one with free will choosing between lunacy and in¬ 
sanity appeared to him to be both amusing and true. So the 
end of the story was, at that time, to his great satisfaction. In 
this connection, he observes that the possibility of sanity 
dawned on him much later in 1946 when he wrote The 
Perennial Philosophy which shows the maturity of his thoughts 
in this line. 

Huxley also seems to suggest the criterion of judging the 
merit of the novel. It is evidently something other than an 
artistic one. The nature of the criterion and the explanation 
of its basis are, in brief, like this. He describes Brave New 
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World as a book about the future and makes the remark that 
such a book can interest us only when its prophecy seems to 
be coming true in future. On this ground, he finds that the 
novel is successful. This is because, according to him, the 
utopia envisaged in the novel has come closer than it was when 
the novel was written. He points out some objective facts in 
support of his contention. But, in the prophecy itself, he 
finds one very serious lapse. It is the omission of the nuclear 
power which had been the popular subject of conversation for 
many years before the novel was written. According to him, 
the lapse is unpardonable. But he assures us that at least it 
can be explained and he offers an apology which is like this. 
The theme of the novel is not the advancement of science but 
the effect of this advancement on human life. So, it is impli¬ 
ed, the lapse should not be viewed seriously. 

For all these, Huxley observes, he has no intention to 
correct the shape which the novel took “at its first execu¬ 
tion’*.”* He has no intention to undertake such a correction 
when he has grown old and 'consequently* has been another 
person. 

With these facts before us, let us turn our attention to 
the novel. At the outset, let us remember that here we are 
concerned with the artistic merit of the novel which is, speci¬ 
ally in the case of Huxley, very intimately related to philoso¬ 
phy. From this point of view, the omission in the character- 
sketch of Savage cannot be overlooked or neglected. We have 
already noticed this omission in Crome Yellow. But in three 
other novels—iinr/c Hayt Those Barren leaves and Point 
Counter Point —preceding the present one this kind of lapse 
has not crept in. The thought of the third world might not 
occur to him. But he should have devised some other way to 
show this vital aspect of his philosophy. 

On a close study of the novel, it appears that the third 
world actually flashed upon his mind, however dimly it might 
be. The arguments exchanged between Mustapha Mond and 
Savage in chapters sixteen and seventeen indicate it. Besides 
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this, Huxly has given us the picture of the sane world only 
in the last novel—/s/and. But he has shown us the picture of 
some sane people moving in the insane society. So, Huxley 
could have shown Savage’s acquaintance with some sane man 
even in the Reservation. In the circumstances, Huxley’s con¬ 
tention, Savage’s choice between lunacy and insanity appear¬ 
ed true to him in the sense that he could not find any other 
alternative, cannot be tenable. 

Huxley has laid much stress on his amusement in the 
delineation of the character of Savage, as we have noticed in 
the consideration of the Foreword. But the chapters sixteen 
and seventeen indicate the utmost seriousness on the part of 
the author. No earnest reader can forget these chapters in 
assessing the total effect of the book. Moreover, we cannot 
believe that Huxley has simply made fun of an innocent 
young man for his lack of experience of the civilized world 
which he himself condemns in so many ways. Besides this, 
we do not find here any fusion of truth and amusement 
thought of by Huxley. To be clearer. Savage’s choice between 
the two worlds only is not inevitable and so it cannot be a 
matter of amusement. 

From all these, it appears that the root of the artistic 
failure of the novel lie& much deeper. We have to search it 
out for the correct understanding of the novel. The title 
has been adopted from Miranda’s speech. She utters the 
words. Brave New World, to express the highest warmth of 
elation and optimism. The same emotions are found in 
Savage when he utters these words. But the novelist himself 
does not share these emotions. Moreover, the words evoke 
in the novelist’s mind almost the opposite emotions—those 
of derision and pessimism. This is an exception to Huxley’s 
usual practice. In the preceding chapter, we have already 
seen that he has adopted most of the titles of his novels 
directly from the portly of others. But, in every such case, 
he has identified himself with the original emotion of the 
poetry evoked by the words adopted. In every such case, 
his business as an artist has been to express some particular 
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emotion or emotions in his own way—the way suitable to his 
philosophy. The violation of this artistic custom has rendered 
the present novel weak at the very source. 

On a scrutiny of the novel, it appears that the novelist has 
not been actuated by some definite emotion. He is disgusted 
with the scientific world. He is so with the primitive world 
also. But he is unaware of the proportion of the distribution 
of this disgust between the two. The original emotions of 
the title, as we have seen, are elation and optimism. The 
third world alone may evoke those emotions in Huxley. But 
it is obvious that this world has not appeared in the novel in 
a concrete shape. It has appeared only in a vague and in¬ 
direct way. All these are indicative of the following fact. 
The emotional excitement of the novelist has been diffused 
and has found no definite channel to flow through. 

The consequence of this deficiency has been disastrous ta 
the execution of the novel. We do not know, at least definitely, 
how the world of her imagination actually happens to be when 
Miranda visits it. Yet it may be surmised that it does not fall 
short of it, at least to a great extent. But to Savage, the 
world appears to be just the reverse of the one in his imagi¬ 
nation. So at last, he has to renounce it altogether and to 
attempt at the purification of his soul in the manner of the 
primitive world. But obviously, this does not reflect the 
Huxleyan philosophy. What be wants has been indirectly 
reflected in chapters sixteen and seventeen which smack of 
profound solemnity. He wants a compromise between the 
two which will form a new world as we find in Island. But, 
in this novel, such a world seems to be in the subconscious 
mind of Huxley. 

Ill 

APE AND ESSENCE 

In the discussion of Brave New World, we have found that 
in the Foreword the novelist has regretted the lack of some 
reference to the atomic energy in it. The novel which we are 
going to discuss in this section, that is, Ape and Essence, has 
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1)000 called by some a “pendant”®® to the former. If it is 
only for the fact that Ape And Essence shows us a post-atomic 
vision that it has been called a pendant, then a difficulty 
arises the nature of which is like this. It is a pendant, no 
doubt. But it does not hang close to Brave New World, but 
far from it. To be precise, in Brave New World, there is no 
reference to the atomic energy at all and in Ape And Essence 
we find a post-atomic vision. But where is the picture of 
the atomic world which is the closest pendant to Brave New 
World ? However, this is recalled only by the way. The 
fact that there is much resemblance between these two novels 
is obvious. In both of them, there is a reference to two worlds 
one of which is abnormally totalitarian. In both, we meet one 
young man coming from the other world to the totalitarian 
world and feeling like a fish out of water. In both, again, 
we find the newcomer being emotionally attached to a 
handsome, young lady. There are resemblances on some 
other points too. Dissimilarities between the two novels are 
also not a few. But, since our main business here is to 
consider the novel as a work of art, it will be out of the way 
to proceed further along that line. 

‘Ape and Essence’ is a title taken from Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure. 

The text of Ape And Essence is divided into two distinct 
parts, each having a separate title of its own. They are 
TALLIS and THE SCRIPT. In the first part, we find the 
novelist himself meeting his friend. Bob, on the day of 
Gandhi's assassination. But Bob, like many others in the 
world, is least interested in the assassination and begins to 
talk ‘‘only about himseir’.®* Bob is a writer of screen plays 
and his producer has been keeping mum about the payment 
of the extra dollars promised to him. His wife, Miriam, 
declines to agree to a divorce and consequently he is unable 
to marry his new love, Elaine. These are the main prob- 
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lems of Bob on which he talks. The novelist makes some 
casual reflections on violence and non-violence in connection 
with Gandhi’s assassination. Then they both go out. On 
the way, they come across a truck from which some screen 
scripts fall down. In them, the novelist finds Ape And 
Essence witten by William Tallis. They come to the address 
of Tallis and hear from an elderly lady that he died some 
days ago. However, the lady receives them and after some 
time Bob goes into the inner apartment with a young 
and handsome granddaughter of their hostess who ( her 
granddaughter) wishes to join the movies. The novelist 
gets the postive clue to what happens in the inner apartment. 
Next, the novelist says that he will print the text of Ape And 
Essence ‘‘without change and without comment”*® from 
which the reader may “discover the reflection of”*® 
Tallis’s mind. 

The second part is the screen script. In it, the 
narrator makes some casual reflections on the 
essence of man as the ape and also of man as man. In 
the former essence, lust and hatred have been stressed. 
The latter has been described as the '-glassy essence”®^ 
which is eternity. The scene shows us the desolate state 
of Los Angeles after the atomic devastation in the 
imaginary Third World War in which New Zealand 
alone has been saved. The survivors of Los Angeles 
are now under an extreme form of totalitarian government 
in which women are held as the vessels of unholy spirits and 
erotic activities are regarded as the greatest vice, crime 
and sin. Belial is worshipped in place of Ford of 
Brave New World and God of New Zealand. The babies 
are brutally killed in the presence of their mothers 
and fathers too are mercilessly treated. In such 
a land, is forcibly detained “our hero”®®. Dr. Alfred 
Poole, D. Sc., one of the members of the Re-Discovery 
Expedition from New Zealand. 
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Dr. Poole has been brought up under his saintly mother 
to whom he is very much devoted. He is still a bachelor 
and a strictly orthodox moralist. His mother wishes 
him to marry Miss Ethel Hook, a botanist of the expedition 
party. They have so much in common, botany, the university 
and the poetry of Wordsworth. Yet **the idea of being 
made one flesh with her is as unthinkable as a violation of 
the Categorical Imperative”®* to Dr. Poole. 

The authorities in Los Angeles want to utilize Dr. 
Poole in growing food crops and provide him with the 
arrangements to carry on his works. But even such an 
orthodox moralist gradually succumbs to the charm of 
Loola, a girl of eighteen. She is ‘Without the least 
pretension to education or good breeding”^*. All *‘his 
Mother’s influence and all his inhibitions, all the conven¬ 
tions in which he has been brought up”*^ become too 
weak to defend him against his lust for being one flesh 
with her even before thinking of marrying her. A 
stranger gives him a push and carries Loola “into the 
shadows”** in his presence. But even this does not fill 
his mind with fear and hatred. This is not all. Dr. Poole, 
when he loses his contact with Loola for some days, has 
an amorous connection with other girls too, however 
temporarily and lightly it may be. However, that is 
only a transitory bubble in the stream of his love 
which flows towards Loola only. When his love with 
Loola matures in all respects, he says once, “I feel 
Fve only just discovered what life’s all about”*®. The 
NARRATOR too comments, “But now there is the 
beginning of a larger wholeness”**. Dr. Poole reads out 
some portion of Shelley in which occur the following lines :— 

“The sweetness seems to satiate the faint wind ; 

And in the soul a wild odour is felt. 

Beyond the sense,.'*** 

He goes on whispering to Loola, “And in the soul a 
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wild odour is felt beyond the seose*^*. He emphasizes the 
expression, “In the souf’*^. Then Loola asks, “What's the 
soul ?”*® In reply to this, Dr. Poole resumes reading 
'out Shelley in which the expression, “An image of some 
bright Eternity”**, occurs. But Loola says that she under¬ 
stands nothing. Dr. Poole says smiling, “And until to-day ; 
neither did 1”*°. Does it not remind us of Gumbril’s 
*‘knowledge”®*^ of Eternity derived from his contact with 
Emily ? 

In the end. Dr. Poole escapes with Loola. The scene of 
their flight naturally reminds us of the temporary escape of 
Smith and Julia into the forest, as pictured in Orwell's 
Nineteen Eighty-Four. However, the feeling of the timeless 
and spaceless existence that has already dawned on Dr. 
Poole through his contact with Loola is found to be reaching 
its highest pitch and sweeping away all the fear of danger 
involved in the detection of such an unthinkable venture. 
After crossing the danger zone when they reach the grave 
of William Tallis, Dr. Poole reads the same feeling of his 
heart in the inscription on the grave. Thus the novel ends. 

In the above sketch of the novel, the following points 
deserve special notice. The title. Ape And Essence, seems to 
mean to the novelist two very heinous instincts of man. 
They are erotism and hatred. The latter is expressed 
through violence. In the first part of the novel, the former 
has been dramatized through Bob and the latter has simply 
been hinted at. In the second part, hatred has been drama¬ 
tized in various ways to which our hero too has fallen a 
victim. But the way in which the erotic instinct has been 
attempted to be dramatized through the hero has evaporated 
the heinous aspect of it. It appears that the hero has 
realized the glassy essence of man through this instinct. In 
the Huxleyan philosophy, it is necessary to remember, erotic 
activity has both good and bad aspects. It is good or 
bad according to the use one chooses to put it to. Man can 
utilize it even as a spiritual activity. For a man like Dr. 
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Toole’s up-bringing and tenniperament, it is quite natural to 
utilize it in the spiritual way and the novel, specially the 
-closing portion, gives us this impressjon. So the and of the 
novel seems to be out of tune with both the title end the 
proposition made in the introductory part—the first part- 
Ape And Essence seems to end in Man And Essence. This 
has spoilt the art of Huxley in this novel. 

The most striking: features in the novelty of the 
technique of the novel are these. The novelist has appeared 
here in the first person and the major portion of it is in 
the exact form of a film-play. When the writer appears 
in his novel in the first person, it is expected that he 
should either take some definite part in the affairs of 
the book or at least he should make us feel that we 
see every, important thing from his angle of vision. The 
latter should be done through the very technique of the 
book. This has been done, to the great artistic excellence, 
elsewhere. As an example, Melville’s Moby Dick may be 
recalled. But, in Ape And Essence, we feel the achievement 
cf neither of the two purposes. In the total one hundred 
and fifty-three pages of the book, his presence, mainly as 
an on-looker of Bob’s affairs, has been limited to twenty- 
three pages only, that is, the first part sketched before. In 
the remaining part, we do not even hear of him. So why 
has he appeard at all ? This question very naturally 
.delimits his art to some extent. 

That the cinematographic technique has been in Huxley’s 
mind much earlier is evident from Brave New fVorld^ Here, 
in some chapters, the quick or abrupt shifting of scenes has 
been introduced. To be clearer, such shifting is found in 
the same chapter as shows the conditions of different 
persons almost at the same time. But almost the whole 
of the novel under discussion, Ape And Essence, has been 
subjected to this technique. It has some advantages, no 
doubt. But, from the point of view of the art of the 
novel, its disadvantages also are not a few. The nature 
4)f the main difficulty is like this. The purpose of a film 
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is to make us see and hear with our fleshly eyes and ears^ 
So, very naturally, in the film-play, the vividness and nume¬ 
rousness of scenes get preference over the serious study of cha¬ 
racters. But the novel is meant for leisurely reading where, 
very naturally, our interest in characters gets the better of our 
interest in scenes. In the reading of the novel, our mind works 
and all our seeing and hearing are done by the mind only. 
The frequent and abrupt shifting of scenes and affairs suitable 
for the screen is quite unsuitable for the novel, because it 
disturbs the mind to have visions of the various aspects of the 
thing dealt with as far as possible under human conditions. 
In Ape and Essence, the disadvantages of the technique have 
been much disturbing. In the blaze of the colour and in the 
rapidity of movement, some very obvious negligence of 
characters is found. For example, the struggle in the mind 
of our hero, between his orthodox beliefs and the romantic 
passion, which is, by its very nature, long-drawn and complex, 
has been shown almost like an ebbing bubble. In his conversa¬ 
tion also, carelessness on the part of the artist is noticed. For 
example, in his flight with Loola, her mind is, for a long time, 
crushingly depressd by the terror of being detected. But Dr. 
Poole is not shown to be consoling her even once with his 
firm belief in getting away safely, although he has already 
equipped himself with all the materials—the map and the 
information about the dealings of the border people with the 
run-aways. But these defects could easily be avoided. To 
be more precise, they would have naturally struck the serious 
writer*s mind in the process of composition had the thing 
been attempted to be expressed in a from other than that of 
a screen play which naturally engrosses the writer’s mind in 
colour and rapidity. In the script too, when the NARRATOR 
appears first, he reminds us of the poverty of the “screen”** 
in its expressiveness and observes that the “risk must 
be run”**. 

Last of all, something more is required to be said in regard 
to the first defect, that is. Ape And Essence has ended in Mao' 
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And Essence. In the first part of the book, the novelist reads 
the following from the script. 

**Ends are ape-chosen ; only the means are man's. 

Papio’s procurer, bursar to baboons. 

Reason comes running, eager to ratify ; 

54 

It may be argued that the novelist has intended to show us 
the idea contained in the above. But it should be remembered 
that the idea has found an artistic expression only in the case 
of the authorities of the totalitarian state and not in the case 
of our hero. The things, as they have actually been presented 
in the novel, do not warrant that our hero has simply 
rationalized his erotic instinct by the feeling of Eternity like 
many we meet in the ordinary world. Granted that the 
presentation of the hero’s affairs seems to be so, the following 
question remains unanswered. When the novelist has referred 
so often to the existence of the real essence of man, that is, 
the timeless and spaceless existence, why has he not introduced 
some character endeavouring to realize Eternity in some 
other way than that through which our hero has been obliged 
to do so ? 

With these facts before us, it can be concluded that the 
novel has been a failure as a work of art. 

IV 

THE GENIUS AND THE GODDESS 

The Genius And The Goddess is the shortest novel by 
Huxley. It consists of only one hundred and twenty>eight 
pages. It is true that the book lies outside the limit of the 
sharpest criticism of one of the most prominent contemporary 
novelists, D. H. Lawrence, who charged Huxley with “funny 
dry-mindedness’’"’. It is true that the theme is both ’'moving 

■ I — 
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and dramatic’**®. It may also be true that the book bears 
the stamp of “a subtle combination of irony and compas¬ 
sion”®^ in some way at least and of “greatness of imagina¬ 
tion”®®. For all these, the book enjoys the high praise of 
some critics. From the conventional notion of the novel, 
the above virtues may be suflScient to make it a work of good 
art. But we have to remember that the Huxlcyan notion of 
the novel differs very greatly from the conventional. Judged 
by his own standard set in this novel, it suffers from many a 
defect. 

But, before coming to the consideration of the particular 
defects of this novel, let us first discuss the most general and 
basic defect found in it which thwarts the growth of any work 
of good art. It is the want of some definite emotion at its 
source. The title. The Genius And The Goddess, refers to 
the host and the hostess of John Rivers—-Henry Maartens and 
his wife, Katy. Henry is an eminent physicist who has been 
working on atoms. But he has serious defects, both physical 
and mental. He has been a chronic patient of asthma. 
He lives so long and deep * in the world of Higher Mathe¬ 
matics”** that he has “forgotten how to do sums”®®. He is 
an ‘‘idiot*’®' where human relations are concerned. He is, 
as it were, “a prize ass in all the practical affairs of life **. 
In the novel, we come to know of him through his young 
research assistant, John Rivers, Ph. D. He says that it may 
be impossible for others to be found of him. But he himself 
likes him not merely because he is a great man and to work 
with him makes one feel one’s “intelligence and insight raised 
to a higher power”"® but because of something more. He 
humorously says that he likes him outside the laboratory for 
the very qualities that have “made it all but impossible to 
regard him as anything but a kind of high-class monster”®*. 
He further says that he has “so much charity”®* that he could 

56 On the jacket of the novel and also in Aldous Huxley by Dr. Slsir 
Cbatterjee. p 114. 
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love even “a crocodile’®® and “an octopus”®^. But, in the 
novel, there is no picture of John Rivers with his master in 
the laboratory showing, or at least giving any hint of, the way 
his intelligence and insight are finding scope for betterment. 
Moreover, his excellence as a genius is simply hinted at in a 
vague way here and there without either details or specifica¬ 
tion. It is more significant to note that wherever he has made 
a vague generalization of his genius he has placed it against 
the background of his ironical defects to make the irony 
more intense and the talk of sympathy a pretension. For 
example, Rivers’s talk of his fondness for his master hinted 
at above may be recalled. So, in the case of Henry,<the 
^combination of irony and compassion’ is simply a verbal 
magic intended to intensify the emotion of irony only. In 
shaping the character of the genius, Henry, Huxley, it is 
evident from the above, has been exclusively guided by 
the emotion of irony. 

But just reverse is the case with the goddess, Katy. The 
nature of her relation with Henry is best understood by a 
single compound word, “mother-mistress”®®. In the words 
of Rivers, be “lived on her. And she was there to be lived 
on—incarnate maternity”®®. That she has been the very root 
of his life is evident from the fact that within a very short time 
after her return from Chicago Henry is brought back to life, 
Katy has not neglected her duty in this respect. But the most 
significant and the deepest trait of her character comes to light 
through her relation with Rivers. At the very first sight. 
Rivers is charmed by her physical beauty. But this charm, 
be says, knows no erotic promiscuity. She also, he says, is 
not “self-consciously sexy”^°. He is charmed by her physical 
beauty and she begins to live in his mind as a goddess. 
Gradually their intimacy thickens. He begins to love her. 
But this love is not of ordinary human nature. It is just like 
the spiritual love of Dante for Beatrice. Then one night, he 
has to share his bed with her with much reluctance, at her 
piteous insistence. He is tortured by shame and remorse, 
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but she remaias as cairn as a goddess. This physical side of 
love which is the greatest trait of Katy’s character dealt with 
in the novel has been represented with all the warmth of 
genuine sympathy. Wherever the least thorn of irony has 
tended to raise its head in course of the representation, the 
novelist has been very careful to break it. This will be 
evident if the following facts are taken into account. Katy has 
not been shown as many of the women in the Huxleyan novel 
wildly hungering for erotism and promiscuity. She has not 
been shown as a woman neglecting her husband and children 
also. But her husband is physically incapable and mentally 
aloof from her. It seems that she can tolerate the latter. Whether 
she can put up with the former has not been clearly indicated 
or at least has not been dramatized. She has been shown as 
one having recourse to physical love only when she is in a 
state of consternation. She has returned from Chicago with 
exhausted nerves and drooping spirits. The old maid, Beulah, 
finds that “virtue”^^ has gone out of her. Moreover, she 
gets the news of her mother’s death. In the sick room, her 
husband also shows no sign of improvement. As she has been 
represented in the novel, in such circumstances only, she 
thinks of physical love with Rivers. 

Rivers’s comment on the whole affair will clear up the point. 

His comment is like this. **.Its’s the line of a woman who 

has always been happily at home in the world and who 
suddenly finds herself standing on the brink of the abyss and 
invaded, body and mind, by the horrible blank emptiness 
confronting her. Poor thing ! She felt herself abandoned, 
not by God (for she was congenitally incapable of monotheism) 
but by the gods—all of them, from the little domestic lares 
and penates to the high Olympians. They had left 
her and taken everything with them. She had to find her 
gods again. She had to become a part once more of the natu¬ 
ral, and therefore divine, order of things. She had to re-esta¬ 
blish her contacts with life—with life at its simplest, life in its 
most unequivocal manifestations, as physical companionship. 
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■US the experience of animal warmth, as strong sensation, as 
hunger and the satisfaction of hunger. It was a matter of self- 

preservation. And that isn’t the whole story.She was 

in tears, grieving for the mother who had just died, grieving 
for the husband who might die tomorrow. There’s a certain 
affinity between the more violent emotions. Anger modulates 
only too easily into aggressive lust, and sorrow, if you give it 
a chance, will melt almost imperceptibly, into the most delici¬ 
ous sensuality.It is evident that the closing portion 

of the comment is not applicable to Katy, because on the 
admission of Rivers himself, as is implied in the rest of the 
comment, she has not given her sorrow a chance, but she has 
been unavoidably forced by her circumstances to behave in 
that particular way. This is not all. The words of Rivers 
indicate further that the result of such behaviour has been 
beneficial. From her side, she has taken her action with 
perfectly divine serenity. Rivers makes a lot of impressive 
reflections on this serenity of a goddess which look like 
Lawrence's religion of the right of the blood. 

The novelist has left no stone unturned to represent Katy 
as a stainless goddess. The following are the most prodigious 
examples in this respect. While Katy has been in Chicago, 
Henry suspects her amorous connection with a young doctor. 
But later, the doctor is discovered to be a “cripple” 
and Katy to be “utterly incapable of even thinking 
anything of the kind” Although a casual suspicion arises 
in Rivers’s mind in regard to her making secret love with 
others before, he does not make any effort to enquire of her 
about it. And as to the cause of his silence on the issue, he 
takes the whole responsibility on his own shoulders. Last of 
.all, when her own daughter, Ruth, discovers her to be 
“vulnerable”’^*, the “Predestination of events”^* comes for¬ 
ward and makes an end of both Katy and Ruth. Thus Katy 
passes away stainless in the eyes of her family (surviving 
members) and society at large. 

With these facts before us if we consider the title of the 
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novel, then it appears that the novelist has taken up the 
composition with no integrated and clearly-felt emotion. Two- 
self-contradictory emotions have distracted the mind of the 
artist. These emotions are those of disgust in regard to a 
special class of genius and sympathy for a special kind of 
physical love. The combination of these two, it is necessary 
to bear in mind, may be possible at the verbal level, 
as it has been attempted in the representation of the character 
of Henry. But it is not possible at the emotional level of the 
artist himself. Even if it is attempted with success at the 
verbal level, the root-emotion of the artist can be explored, 
as has already been done. However, this is the fundamental 
defect of the novel and from this many other defects have 
naturally crept in. 

It is the second novel in which the novelist .has appeared 
in the first person. In the discussion of the first. Ape And 
Essence, we have seen that he remains before us for 
a short time—only in the introductory portion—and vanishes 
never to return again. But here he lingers before us from the 
very beginning to the very end. Yet this has added nothing to 
the artistic beauty of the book, nay, it has caused a very 
glaring harm to it. To be clearer, the harm has sprung up 
from the way in which the novelist has been present in the 
book. He pays a visit to his old friend, John Rivers, who tells 
him the story of his old master, Henry Maartens, and he will, 
it is implied, ‘‘put it all in a novel”’’ some day. In the book 
we get the text of the story told by Rivers and not its trans¬ 
formation into a novel by the visitor. What obviously follows 
is like this. What we get here is not a novel. Had the writer 
not been present in this way in the book and had Rivers 
addressed the story in a straightforward way to us without 
any introductory comment on it in the way he has done it, 
we would have found the scope for judging its merits and 
demerits as a novel. But, in the present circumstances, we 
have no scope for discussing it as a novel, because it is not a 
novel at all. 
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lobO Riverg, the story-teller himself, in the introductoiy 
portion pnd even in the intervals of the story itself, has made 
adverse comments on the truth of the story in various ways. 
These are mainly as follows. Facts can be unearthed by 
immediate perception and not by memory from which he tells 
the story. The science of psychology can unearth everything 
“except the essentials**^*. There is a “gulf between impres¬ 
sion and expression*'''* That is to say, an impression, in 
the process of expression in language, is distorted and it 
loses much of its native virginity. Whether these are true 
or false is beside the point. But, in the present context, that 
is, in the context of judging a story, these adverse comments 
made by the story-teller himself, not once or twice but many 
times and, above all, not lightly but very insistently, undoub¬ 
tedly spoil the very fire and fibre of the story. 

In the very opening page of the book, John Rivers points 
to The Brothers Karamazov as a specimen of the fiction 
coming “closest to reality*. The book is Dostoyevsky’s “last** 
and ‘‘huge novel**. The question, whether The Genius 
And The Goddess comes close to The Brothers Karamazov, 
naturally arises. The very idea that it may be so is fantastic 
beyond measure. Obviously, the former is as distant from 
the latter as the earth from the sun. It is fantastic still more to 
think that Huxley does not know it. Then, why does he raise 
the question at all ? Whatever may be in the mind of Huxley 
it is interesting to speculate on it. Is it because the threads of 
his book may be expanded to the extent of The Brothers 
Karamazov p Granted that he thinks like this, some of the 
seeds of The Genius And The Goddess may be shown as ger¬ 
minated and grown up with flowers and fruits in this way. 
Had Katy and Ruth not perished in the accident, the latter 
would have grown so furious and desperate, the signs of which 
she had already shown, as to commit murder of her mother. 
Thus we would get another “parricide**° here, as we find 
in The Brothers Karamazov. The germs of John Rivers’s up- 
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briaging under ecclesiastical parents may be developed to 
ahowthe graphic picture of the monastic life found in 
Dostoyevsky. With Ruth and Timmy, we can get a full-fledged 
“children theme*'®^ here, as we have there. There is the 
possibility of development in some other matters also. 

In the discussion of Brave New World, it has been pointed 
out that owing to the want of true emotional sharpness 
In the artist a serious defect in characterization has 
sprung up. The defect has recurred in this novel too 
for similar reasons. Here is an example of the defect. 
Katy*s absolute calmness after that affair with Rivers has 
not been artistically worked out. It is a very significant 
fact that she has been represented in the novel as one 
having erotic connection with only one person except 
her husband. In the circumstances, it is unnatural for 
her to have no hesitation at all before her first approach to 
Rivers. It is equally unnatural for her to suffer from no prick 
of conscience at all after the first incident with him. The 
natural course will be to show her as one suffering from some 
clash of opposite forces working in her mind both before and 
after the event. But no hint even of such clash has been 
given by the novelist. 
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SOME STRIKING ELEMENTS IN HUXLEY’S NOVELS 

1 

THE COMIC ELEMENT 

In regard to Crome Yellow^ the following has been said. 
^‘Although based on the Peacockian foundation of a country- 
house party and essentially a novel full of witty and clever 
conversation, it is not without some of the funniest incidents 
in any of Mr. Huxley’s works. Antic Hay has been hailed 
as “a satirical masterpiece”Leonard Woolf has praised 
Those Barren Leaves in The Nation in this way. “It is bril¬ 
liant and daring, admirably written,! humorous, witty, clever, 
cultured”It has again been called a ‘'satirical novel”** 
Point Counter Point has been described as a “great fantasia 
of extraordinary people and profound ideas, which like all 
real Comedy constantly verges on the Tragic”*. In respect 
of Brave New World, it has been commented that with 
‘‘irrepressible wit and raillery, Huxley satirizes the idea of 
progress put forward by the scientists and philosophers”*. 
It has further been called a “tragi-comical romance of the 
future”^. In After Many a Summer, the ‘‘farcical”® element 
has been found. It has also been observed that the story of 
this novel has been told “with unsurpassed wit and brilliance*’®. 
In the commendatory words of Alan Pryce-Jones in regard to 

1 On the cover of the Penguin Books edition of Crome Yellow. 

2 On tbe cover of the Penguin Modern Classics edition of Antic Hay. 

3 Quoted on the cover of the Penguin Modern Classics edition of Those 
Barren Leaves. 

4 Blurb of the Penguin Books edition of Crome Yellow. 

5 Blurb of the Penguin Books edition of After Many A Summer. 

6 On the cover of the Penguin Modern Classics edition of Brave New 
World. 

1 On the cover of the Penguin Books edition of After Many A Summer, 

8 Ibid. 
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Ape and Essence, occurs first. In praise of Tht Genius^ 

And The Goddess^ we hear that the theme has been **unfolded 
with a subtle combination of irony and compassion’*^ 

In these comments, there are evidently all the elements or 
forms of the comic art, high and low. There is humour ; 
there is wit; there is satire; there is even farce. Whether 
these opinions are right or wrong and whether they are clear 
or hazy, will be unfolded by and by in course of this discussion. 
But one point has at once been clear. The point is like this. 
The comments already touched on are enough to justify the 
discussion of the nature and source of the comic element in 
the novels of Huxley. As a matter of fact, this element is so 
prominent in his novels that the present study will remain 
markedly incomplete without a proper discussion of it. 

In our approach to the comic art of Huxley, the first 
requisite is to recall the distinctions that are drawn between 
the different forms of the comic art. But, as to the exact 
points of distinctions, there is puzzling diversity of opinions. 
Since our purpose here is not to propound a theory of the 
comic art, a matter requiring a long space which the present 
study does not justify, but to consider the nature of the comic 
art of Huxley, it is better to accept the popular distinctions to 
have a standard from which it (the nature of the Huxleyan 
comic art) can be clearly viewed. These distinctions may be 
gathered from the words of the following aestheticians. Dr. 
S. C. Sen Gupta says, *Tt is generally thought that wit is 
concerned with the incongruity and opposition between words, 
phrases, fancies and opinions, while humour delights in 
abnormalities of sentiments and idiosyncrasies of character. 
Humour, in contemplating eccentricities, often falls in love 
with the object of its derision. Humour and wit are both 
related to intellectual judgements, but humour is allied to 
sentiment, while wit is a pure intellectual exercise. Then, 
again, tiiere is a tone of seriousness in humour that 
distinguishes it from wit which delights only in the combina- 

lO-lJ On the jacket disigned by Charles Mozley of Chatto & Windua 
edition of The Genius and The Goddess. 
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tion of words and fancies, as seen apart from character**^*. 
He further says that the “special property of farce”^® is “the 
clownish devices”^® like the “sudden inversions, exaggera* 
tions, and transpositions**^® which spoil the genuine comedy 
the purpose of which is the exhibition of “the picture of the 
human heart**^®. In the discussion of Johnson's 'London* 
and ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes*, T. S. Eliot observes, “For 
the satirist is in theory a stern moralist castigating the vices of 
his time or place ; and Johnson has a better claim to this 
seriousness than either Pope or Dryden. In the hands of 
Dryden the satire becomes almost the lampoon ; and Dryden 
had a special gift for farce. Pope also is more personal than 

the true satirist.Dryden is, in the modern sense, humorous 

and witty ; Pope is in the modern sense witty though not 
humorous ; Johnson, neither humorous nor witty in this 

sense,.**^''. According to J. Middleton Murry, true satire 

“implies the condemnation of a society by reference to an 
ideal; it differs from invective in that it is not an attack aimed 
by a particular at a particular—‘Of these the false Achitophel 
was first* is not satire ; while it differs from social comedy in 
that the ideal to which the reference is made is not practical 
and inherent in society. The comedian is not indignant, because 
the3 space between bis ideal and the actual can without 
difficulty be bridged ; the satirist is indignant because there is 
nn impassable abyss between the reality and his dream. 

Satire is, in short, a kind of metaphysical comedy ; and, 
like comedy, it is based on a method of contrast. The satirist 
is engaged in measuring the monstrous aberration from the 
ideal. The aberration is now all on one side : the satirist 
does not hold a middle point of vantage like the comedian. 
Nevertheless, he has to keep equally cool, for his activity is 
predominantly intellectual. His ideal standard of reference 

12 The Art of. Bernard Shawf p, 136 
13-14 Ibid, p. 145 

15-16 Ibid, p. 145 

17 Introduction to the Haslewood Books Edition, 1930, incorporated in 

Twentieth Century English Critical Essays, p. 308 
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was framed in accordance with his emotions, indeed, but the 
measurement of the aberration from it is an affair of unbiased 
calculation. The emotion of the satirist has to be suppressed 
and concealed ; the emportement of the lampooner or the 
thundering preacher is impossible for him, for again his 
appeal is to the rational part of man ; he is engaged in 
demonstration, and his aim is so to arrange the facts that his 
hearers, in spite of themselves, are driven to refer them to his 
own ideal. The famous technical device of the satirist is to 
compel an ordinary rhember of society to explain the conven¬ 
tions, institutions, and morality of his country to a being of a 
superior morality to whom they are unknown 8 Swift, Voltaire, 
^Erewhon’ Butler, and of our own contemporaries, Anatole 
France and Mr. H. G. Wells, have employed it, and we may 
almost say that it is the necessary technique of the true 
satirist. And the conclusion of the superior being is always in 
much the same terms as the verdict of the king of Brobdingnag 
on Gulliver's exposition of English society”^®. 

In the light of the above, the difference between humour 
and wit, between satire and humour and between real comedy 
and farce appears to be meaningless and^confused in the comic 
art of Huxley if we consider the following points of his philo¬ 
sophy and morality which, it is hoped, have already been clear 
from the facts either touched on or discussed in detail at 
different places and in different contexts. According to 
Huxley, human behaviour has its root iu the instincts and 
conditioned reflexes. Ideas which are commonly regarded as 
the products of the intellect are, in fact, the rationalizations of 
feelings and, consequently, a purely intellectual activity is an 
impossibility. But it is ideas that are the immediate prime- 
movers to action. Man is always lonely in the sphere of his 
joys and sorrows. No one is able to feel for any one else. 
Conviction in metaphysical matters is not within the reach 
of man. Only that human thought or action can claim the 
absolute value which can lead to the understanding or 
realization of the Ultimate Truth in his (Huxleyan) way, it is 

18 The Problem of Style, pp. 59-60 
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needless to say. All other thoughts or actions are grotesque 
and useless to him. For example, some of the thoughts or 
actions of Plato, Kant, Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning and 
many others have appeared to him to be grotesque and he 
has either openly attacked them or has made fun of them in 
his writings. We also hear from Huxley that the Ultimate 
Reality is probably unknowable to man. He advocates the 
need of freedom from social influence. He has a sneering 
attitude towards language in general, because it hinders the 
direct contact with Reality. The conceptual knowledge 
greatly determines man's thought and feeling patterns. 

Against the background of these characteristics of 
Huxleyan thought when we consider his comic art, the 
confusion in regard to the differences among the various 
forms becomes obvious. Let us, first of all, consider how far 
the difference between humour and wit is applicable to his 
novels. On the fundamental point, the difference has no 
meaning for Huxley. In other words, from his angle of 
vision, there is no difference at all. This becomes clear if the 
following points are kept in view. If ideas are rationaliza¬ 
tions of idiosyncrasies, the exposition of the the grotesqueness 
of ideas which lies in the proper domain of wit entails 
the exhibition of idiosyncrasies also which are the proper 
stuff of humour. Moreover, if one cannot think without 
language, when one is engaged in, in Bonamy Dobree's phrase, 
“verbal pyrotechnics”^*, one exhibits or plays with idiosyn¬ 
crasies also. So it is seen that in the Huxleyan view of 
things there is, to all intents and purposes, no boundary line 
between humour and wit. They are, as it were, inseparably 
twisted into one integrated whole. 

The distinction between comedy and farce also does not 
hold water in the Huxleyan novels. When one not only 
discards the ideal of society but also thinks it to be a positive 
harm so far as the highest ideal of man is concerned, society 
itself as a whole seems to one to be the stuff of farce in the 
form of inversions, transpositions 'and exaggerations. Tho 


19 Restoration Comedy, p. 36 
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ideal of society seems to such a man to be more ridicnlont 
than the gestures of those who are ridiculous to the extent of 
farce according to the social ideal. This is because the gestures 
of the farcical characters are actuated by the desire of sheer 
delight, while the social ideal recommends a certain kind of 
conduct with utmost seriousness although that ideal itself is a 
false one. In other words, the farcical characters know that 
they are objects of laughter, while the comedian who, by 
definition, accepts the social ideal does not know that the 
ideal itself is an object of ridicule. So it appears that to 
Huxley there is no fundamental difference between the stuff 
of comedy and that of farce. 

The distinction between satire and humour is no less 
confused in the Huxleyan novels. This becomes evident when 
we take into account the following facts. If one thinks that 
man cannot sympathize with others, one cannot be a humorist. 
Is Huxley, then, a satirist ? Indignation is allied to the 
antonym of sympathy, that is, antipathy. One who has 
extreme antipathy to something or some one naturally tends 
to get indignant in connection with the object of derision. So 
it appears that Huxley is or may be a:satirist. But there is a 
strong reason not to include him among the thorough-going 
satirists. The reason may be explained in the following way. In 
the present context, the interpretation of Middleton Murry in 
regard to the psychological process of the satirist to get inding- 
nant is very illuminating. But the thought-pattern of Huxley is 
not favourable to the operation of such a process. To be clearer, 
there is a patch»work or a gap or a reluctant compromise 
between his highest ideal, the realization of the Ultimate Reality^ 
and morality, which is inadmissible to a true satirist. In a half¬ 
hearted way, he has accepted a moral code, because there is 
no other way. He knows that his morality can bring some 
worldly happiness, but he harbours doubt in regard to its 
usefulness as an instrument for or a way of realizing the 
Ultimate Reality. In the circumstances, he cannot be genu¬ 
inely indignant like a true satirist when he finds one moving 
away from his ideal morality. His mood at the closing part 

Jesting Pilate (**LONDON’*) in regard to man's **conlfic« 
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tioBs*’, “view**, ‘‘standards**, “moral codes** and the likfc 
clearly shows his incompetence as a tme satirist. All these 
boil down to this simple fact. He is neither a thorough¬ 
going humorist nor a thorough-going satirist. But, strangely 
-enough, his novels bear eloquent testimony to either hjimorous 
or satirical way of handling the characters of men and women. 
In spite of this, the central problem defies all solutions. The 
■problem is that we cannot decide conclusively whether his 
purpose is fully humorous or fully satirical. 

Although Huxley cannot be indignant in the way and to 

the extent a true or conventional satirist becomes, his novels 
bear the signs of indignation in another way. He is indignant 
with those who do not accept his philosophy and the morality 
he recommends for the worldly happiness at least. In his 
novels, he has treated such characters in a satirical way. It 
»s a matter of great importance that in spite of his insistence 
that man cannot really sympathize with others he feels that 
love is the ultimate refuge. Love or sympathy has not ended 
in mere professions in the creatine art of Huxley. Out 
wordly, it may seem so. But, if we dive deep into the 
significance of his novels, we feel that love is there. His 
love has been revealed in the way in which he has 

treated the characters that have been represented as 
having accepted his philosophy and morality or as having 
shown sympathy for them. So long as these characters have 
been in the process of conversion to his philosophy and 
morality, but still away from the target, Huxley has generally 
treated them in a humorous way. When the conversion has 
been complete, humour has turned into solemn gravity. As a 
matter of fact, in his novels, both satire and humour are 
found. There is wit ; there is even farce. 

The above shows, only in bare outline, the general nature 
of the comic element in the Huxleyan. novels. But, before 
proceeding to consider it in detail with reference to his 
specific novels, it is necessary to pause for some time to take 
note of the source of bis comic spirit. In short, the source is 
like this. It is his metaphysical worries that have compelled 
him to seek an emotional relief in the comic art. A clue to 
this fact can be found if a reference is made to Those Barren 
Leaves. Here, in the last chapter, we find Calamy meeting a 
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goatherd for some time. When the goatherd goes away*- 
Calamy reflects on his life for some time. In the words of the 
novelist, his reflection is like this. “If he had been born that 
little boy, Calamy wondered, would he still be working 
unquestioningly, among these hills: tending the beasts,, 
cutting wood ; every now and then carting his faggots 
and his cheeses down the long road to Vczza ? Would he, 
still, unquestioningly ? Would he see that the mountains 
were beautiful, beautiful and terrible ? Or would he find 
them merely ungrateful land, demanding great labour, giving 
little in return ? Would he believe in heaven and hell ? And 
fitfully, when anything went wrong, would he still earnestly 
invoke the aid of the infant Jesus, of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Joseph, that patriarchal family trinity—father, mother and 
baby—of the Italian peasant ? Would he have marr-ed ? By 
this time, very likely his eldest children would be ten or 
twelve years old—driving the goats afield with shrill yellings 
and brandished sticks. Would he be living quietly and 
cheerfully the life of a young patriarch, happy in his children, 
his wife, his flocks and herds ? Would he be happy to live 
thus, close to the earth, earthily, and ancient, instinctive, 
animally sagacious life ? It seemed hardly imaginable”®®. 
Francis Chelifer reflects thus. “On principle I disapprove of 
writing ; on principle I desire to live brutishly like any other 
ordinary human being. The flesh is willing, but the spirit is 
weak. I confess I grow bored. I pine for amusements other 
than those legitimate distractions offered by the cinema and 
the Palais de Danse. I struggle, I try to resist the temptation ; 
but in the end I succumb... ..In reality I write as I do merely 
to kill time and amuse a mind that is still, in spite of all my 
efforts, a prey to intellectual self-indulgence. I look forward 
to a placid middle age when, having finally overcome the old 
Adam in me, finally quenched all the extravagant spiritual 
cravings, I shall be able to settle down in tranquillity to that 
life of the flesh, that natural human existence which still, 1 
fear, seems to me so forbidding, so austerely monotonous. 


20 p. 306-7 
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so tedious. I have not yet attained to that blessed state. 
Henc these divagations into art’*.®^ 

On a close study of these two extracts, it appears that 
Huxley wants to amuse himself to get relieved of the metaphy¬ 
sical worries that haunt him constantly. But the ways of 
amusement which are attractive to the common people 
fail to lure him. In other words, the common means of 
amusement are incompatible with his peculiar temperament. 
The only thing in which be finds relief from bis worries is 
the art of literature which evidently implies mainly the comic 
side of his literay art. This explains the psychological 
process working at the source of his comic art. 

Crome Yellow appears to one as “light-hearted, yet 
serious”®*. But to another, it seems to be ‘‘thoroughly light¬ 
hearted”** and “in parts,extremely amusing”**. That there 
are many lightwhearted and amusing elements is quite evident. 
But in what way they are balanced by seriousness is not 
understood. It is obvious that :tbe novel is based on a flimsy 
foundation, because there is no clearly dehned emotion at its 
source and there is also no earnest attempt at character study. 
These are enough for considering a novel lacking in artistic 
seriousness. In the circumstances, there can be neither satire 
nor even humour. The character of Denis contains the germs 
of the Huxleyan seriousness. They (germs) have the possibility 
of attracting Huxley’s sympathy by reason of their some 
affinity with Huxley’s temperament. Had Huxley been sincere 
in drawing a full portrait of this character, there would have 
been much humour. But, since he has neglected the character 
in course of executing the plan of the novel, the possibility;of 
humour has been spoilt. But, from the popular notion, there 
are brilliant wit and also farce. Wit consists in the opposition 
of various ideas expressed in the pleasing conversation and 
in the abstract presence of them. To be clearer, the ideas 
contained in the conversation are presented in an:abstract 

21 pp. 78-79 22 The Remark is found on the Penguin Books edition ' 

of the novel. 23 Aldous Huxley, Jocelyn Brooke, p. 12 
24 Ibid., p. 12 
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way in the sense that they are not intended by the novelist to 
exhibit eharacters. The ruling tone of the History Of Crome 
is farce. The whole story of the “pigmy’*®®. Sir Hercules and 
Filomena, and their son *Ferdinando* of “gigantic 
dimensions”®®, has been prsented in a farcical way. To make 
fun with the physical weakness of parents placing it against 
the heartlessness of their physically strong son in such a way, 
cannot be the stuff of the comedy of humour. It is farce 
wdiich is deaf to all seriousness and only aims at laughter in 
whatever way it can produce it. 

In Antic Hay, the element of humour predominates in the 
sense that it shows an earnest attempt at character study. In 
spite of the apparent attempt at the exposition of the 
grotesqueness of ideas held by different characters, they (the 
characters) linger in our mind as distinct individuals and not 
merely as mouthpieces of the novelist. But there is also wit 
mainly in the sense that many of the main characters are 
conscious that they are queer. For example, the hero, 
Oumbril Junior, says to Shearwater about the queerness of all 
people in general and the bourgeois in particular. Shearwater 
too admits it and realizing the queerness of his own idea of 
giving exclusive importance to physiology he corrects himself 
and says that there is psychology too. Coleman knows that 
the root of life lies in the erotic instinct and that debauchery 
ultimately leads to boredom. Gumbril Senior too is conscious 
of his weakness. Bojanus tells Gumbril Jnnior that only a 
few people like them know the true nature of the slavcl^^ of 
life. 

The character that enjoys the greatest sympathy of the 
novelist is obviously the hero himself. After treating the 
major portion of bis life in a humorous way, the novelist 
shows him as one thinking consciously of adopting a definite 
moral ideal. It is saintliness of a peculiar kind. He hopes 
to be a saint, but not a thorough-going one. This is because 
he harbours doubt as to its competence to lead to the realiza¬ 
tion of the Ultimate Truth. This is exactly the position of 


25 p. 67 


26 p. 73 
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Hipjdey also, as has been amply clear. There is no sting Qt 
satire in his manner of treating any of the unusual features of 
the hero’s behaviour. All of them have been treated in a 
humorous way which exhibits the depth of the hero’s mind 
and also his leaning towards his final development. 

The nature of the contemplated morality of the hero hints 
at the impossibility of a serious satiric tone in the novel. To 
be precise, there is no sternness in that morality. Still there 
is some faint colour of satire in the portrayal of some other 
characters. For example, Lypiatt’s false notion of art and 
spirituality and Mercaptan’s false notion of civilization and 
sincerity in art criticism have been dealt with in a satirical 
way. It is necessary to point out that these notions cannot be 
the stuff of wit, because they have not been viewed by the 
novelist as something apart from the characters. But they 
have been handled by way of depicting the characters. 

There are some scenes of farce too in the novel. For 
example, Lypiatt’s ridiculous way of reciting his own verses 
and of falling upon Mercaptan in uncontrollable anger, may 
be mentioned. There is much clownishness in Zoe’s driving a 
penknife into Coleman’s arm and then running away and also 
ii> Coleman’s running after the fleeing Rosie. 

In Those Barren Leaves, the possibility of satire has been 
marred by the want of any stern morality. In the comic 
element of this novel, the most important fact is that Che 
novelist has expressed his dubiousness about philosophy. He 
has done this mainly through Francis Chelifer. He alone 
enjoys the full sympathy of the novelist, because he not only 
knows about the nature of the determining factors of life but 
also tries to live on this knowledge from before his arrival at 
the palace of enchantment. But it is otherwise with Mr. 
Carden. Although he is conscious of the instinctive deter¬ 
minism of life, he rationalizes his feeUng unawares and finds 
justification for love and money-making. That is why the 
novelist’s feeling for him seems to be somewhat wounded. 
Although the ideal of Calamy is the noblest, the novelist shows 
some dubiousness in regard to the means he adopts. To be 
precise, the novelist is not sure whether the means will lead 
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to Truth. So his sympathy for him also is lacking in warmth, 
to say the least. That the novelist has no sympathy for the 
hostess, Mrs. Aldwinkle, is obvious. 

In the circumstances, the possibility of real humour lies 
onlyf with the portrayal of Francis Chelifer. The careful 
reader will notice that there is some touch of humour in the 
portrayal of his erotic life. The most prominent touch of 
farce is found in the treatment of Mr. Cardan’s love affair 
with Miss Elver, In the earlier portion of the novel, it is 
found that the treatment of Mr. Aldwinkle’s possessive 
instinct has a satiric slant. As an example of wit, the hand* 
ling of the ideas of Mr. Falx may be mentioned. The 
incongruity in his ideas has been exposed through the 
criticism of Mr. Cardan. 

In Point Counter Pointy Huxley’s attempt at making the 
satiric tone harsher has been almost positive. This becomes 
evident if we think of the following points. In chapter XXVllI, 
Philip Quarles is found to be saying, “Parodies and carica¬ 
tures are the most penetrating of criticisms”*’’'. Parodies and 
caricatures are very popular instruments of satire. In this 
novel, there are parodies of real people of whom three are 
very clearly recognized. One is D. H. Lawrence and the 
others are Middleton Murry and Katherine Mansfield. R. J. 
Rees has pointed out more.*’'-A In such a voluminous novel, 
there is no character that is exclusively preoccupied with the 
problem of salvation or with the understanding of the Ultimate 
Truth, as we find in some other novels of his. This omission. 


27 p. 455 

,27-A, VThe central figure fn J’oint Counter Point is Philip Quarles, a 
novelist not unlike Huxley himself. Others are clearly recognisable 
portraits: Mark Rampion of D. H. Lawrer<ce for example and 
i urlap of the journalist and critic Middleton Murry. Other 
characters of the 1920S who appear in v.<rious disguises are the 
painter Augustus John ; the short-story writer Katherine Mansfield 
(who married Middleton Murry); and the rich, immoral and idle 
'bright young woman* of the time, disguised under the name of 
Lucy Tantamount. There is also an extremely interesting account 
of an imaginary fascist movement known as the Britisb Freemen 
and Its leader, Everard Webley. In this Huxley seems almost to 
have looked into the future and foreseen the rise of Sir Oswald 
Mosley's British Union of Fascists in the 1930S.*' English 
EUerature, pp. 169-170. 
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it appears, is deliberate and carefully planned. The reason is 
that, as we have already noticed, wherever he attempts at 
drawing such a character the knife of satire gets blunt for the 
want of a definite and stern morality conducive to the under- 
standing of the Truth. There are stray discussions on the 
problem, no doubt. But no character has been introduced 
here whose greatest concern is to solve this problem. As a 
-result, in this novel, Huxley has been at least freer to give vent 
to his anger and malicious amusement on a vaster scale. 
Almost all the major characters have been treated w/th the 
antipathy of a satirist. In this connection, it is worth while to 
recall R. J. Rees who says, “Point Counter Point, thought by 
many readers to be the cleverest satirical novel of this century, 
gives a fascinating picture of certain ideas and people of the 
192os’^a’f-B 

Some have felt that Rampion representing D. H. Lawrence’s 
ideas has been treated with sympathy and that the novelist 
approves of, in Jocelyn Brook’s words, “almost wholly”®* his 
ideas. In the same vein, R. J. Rees has described Lawrence 
as the: “truly likeable character.”® ®-a But this view connot 
be, at least fully, tenable. The artistic purpose of introducing 
this character in the way we find in the novel is mainly to 
show a counterpoint to a great many character on a very vital 

27- B, English Literature, p. 169. 

28 Aldous Huxley, p. 21 

28- A, “Point Counter Point is by no means an easy book for the reader 

whose native language is not English, but it is an important one in 
the history of modern literature. It was important too in Huxley’s 
own development as a writer and thinker because it made clear hia 
great admiration for D. H. Lawrence (Rampion is the only truly 
likeable character in the book) ; Huxley himself was above all an 
intellectual, but his friendship with Lawrence taught him not to 
overvalue the intellect as against the emotions'*. English Literature, 
p. 170 

The most important point for us in the above is that it is not 
Huxley's admiration for and friendship with Lawrence that taught 
Huxley not to overvalue the intellect, as unequivocally assigned 
by Mr. Rees, but something far more complex and deeper, 
explained in detail in Chapter One. 
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point. Moreover, it is very important to remember in tbe- 
present context that Lawrence's philosophy of the blood 
itself has a behaviouristic basis, as has been implied in the 
novel. Against the background of all these, this much can 
be said that on Rampion the satiric lash has fallen the least 
and that whatever lash has fallen it has fallen in a round-about 
way, that is, in the guise of apparently whole-hearted 
sympathy. The whole affair of Rampion comes to this 
position if we remember the purpose of parody highlighted by 
the novelist through Philip Quarles to which a reference has 
already been made. Yet the trace of sympathy, at least some, 
cannot be altogether denied in the portrayal of Rampion’s 
character. In such circumstances, Rampion offers Huxley the 
possibility of humour. But in the representation of the whole 
affair of Rampion, there is almost no shade of humour also. 

By the way, Gilbert Highet®® points out that through 
Burlap Huxley satirized Middleton Murry who could detect 
it and was about to challenge him to a duel. 

When the satiric tone is so loud and wide spread in the 
novel, perhaps such a high appreciation as this novel, like a 
real comedy, constantly verges on the tragic, cannot be 
entertained. It cannot demand comparison with a real 
comedy of the type like, say, Troilus And Cressida. Yet it 
should be admitted that there are stray affairs of some 
characters that have almost reached the brink of true tragic 
intensity. The destitute state of Marjorie, the despair of 
the love-lorn Walter and the last stage of Little Phil really 


29 “When I first, in my teens, read Huxl6y*s novels, it never occurred to 
me that the fantastic figures in them might portray living people 
( Being bred in Scotland, I thought they were merely imaginary eccen¬ 
trics from southern England ). Now I understand that the majority of 
them were easily identifiable. The absurd Burlap in Point Counter 
Point (1928 ), to me incredible, was in fact the critic Middleton Murry, 
drawn so harshly that his enemies rejoiced and he himself was deeply 
wounded. ( Like Byron on reading Southey’s gibe at his hot temper, 
bethought of challenging Huxley to a duel. We must regret that be- 
abandoned the idea, for it would have produced one of the funniest. 

. scenes in all literary history >. "—The Anatomy of Satire, p. 196 
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touch the tragic cord of our heart. To name only one, R.I. 
Rees has been much impressed by the end of little Phil. 29-A. 
But ‘.the end of Webley seems to be **a farce*’*** to Spandrell 
and to us also. 

Gilbert Highet has spoken highly of Brave New World and 
Ape And Essence as the satire of the future. These are the only 
books of Huxley that have been considered by Mr. Highet in 
their entirety in his study of satire. Another book. Point 
Counter Point, has found only a partial touch, that is, only the 
character of Burlap has been mentioned as an imitation of a 
real man. Regarding Brave New World, he says, “Peace has 
its horrors, no less debased than war. One modern voyage 
into a peaceful future world is a satire so brilliant and so 

bitter that it is almost the Gulliver of our time.a young 

man who combines some of the strengths of our past and 
our present ( being spiritually part Amerindian and part 
Shakespearean ) is transported from a time capsule ( in the 
form of a savage reservation ) into the “progressive” future 
which has all the advantages toward which we are 

striving.and the beauty of Huxley’s satire is to show that,. 

for a human being, it would be absolutely unendurable”*^. 
By the side of this, what Huxley himself has said in the 
Foreword to the novel should be recalled. It is like this. 
“At the time the book was written this idea, that human 
beings are given free will in order to choose between insanity 
on the one hand and lunacy on the other, was one that 
I found amusing and regarded as quite possibly true ”**. 
Furthermore, the defects, lartistic and specially philosophical, 
which Huxley himself has pointed out and for which he seems 
to have felt at least some regret are worth recalling. 

Huxley’s feeling about the book reflected in the Foreword 
evidently indicates that it is not a true satire but a comedy of 

29^A. ‘‘Anyone who thinks of Huxley as a dry intellectual should read 
the tragic description of little Philip Quarleses sickness and death in 
Chapter 35.*’ English Literature, R. J. Rees, p. 169 

30 p. 586 

31 The Anatomy of Satire,^. 32 p. 7 
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humour. It is obvious that at the time of condemoiag the 
idea of progress Huxley has shown, perhaps unawares, genuine 
sympathy for Savage at many places in the novel. Moreover, 
Huxley has made the open observation in the Foreword that 
it has been amusing for him to study his feelings for insanity, 
on the one hand, and lunacy, on the other. These are suffi¬ 
cient for considering the novel as a comedy of humour. 
Herein lies its greatest defect as a satirical novel. 

If Savage chooses only between two bad things, where is 
the stern morality by which he (the novelist) weighs the 
worth of the idea of progress ? There is no such morality. 
He himself admits it, as we have seen. Moreover, the 
necessary technique of the true satirist explained by Middle- 
ton Murry is not found to be employed here. It is Mustapha 
Mond who mainly explains the condition of the civilized 
world to Savage who, on the basis of his first-hand experience 
of it, condemns it. On this point, the following anomaly 
arises. Who is the ordinary man and who is the being of 
superior morality ? To decide this, we have to recall that 
according to Mr. Murrry, an ordinary man explains the 
condition of the country to a man of superior morality whose 
verdict becomes the verdict of the satirist. But, in the present 
case, neither is Mustapha Mond an ordinary man in compari¬ 
son with Savage nor is Savage a man of superior morality. 
And the verdict of Savage cannot be the verdict of Huxley, 
because Savage’s own morality has many defects. Savage 
has been represented in the most ridiculous way, especially 
in the concluding portion of the novel. In the circumstances. 
Brave New World cannot be hailed as the Gulliver of our 
time, as Mr. Highet has hailed it. 

In spite of all its defects as a piece of satirical art, it must 
be admitted that Huxley has here been very hard in attacking 
the idea of progress envisaged by the technological prophets 
which is, to use the wordofR. J. Rees, “frightening***‘-A 

32-A “Brave New World (published in 1932) is the most popular of all 
Huxley** booln. It has the attraction of science fiaion added to serious 
liiannmlftn of probtoms which seem far more immediate now than they 

< Contfnoes'on the next page) 
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indeed. In the attack, the indignation and the malicious 
amusement of a satirist are found. But the source of the 
4efect IS that the attack has not been worked out artistically. 
Why Huxley has been unable to do it has elaborately been 
-explained. 

Jocelyn Brooke finds Huxley’s ‘‘Swiftian loathing for the 
body and its functions”®® in Eyeless In Gaza. The remark very 
naturally suggests in our mind the dominant satiric tone of 
the novel. But, as a matter of fact, the satric colour has 
been dazzled by the glare of pathos and humour found in the 
conception of the protagonists of the novel. If the novel is 
viewed in the light of the analysis furnished in chapter four, 
it will appear that the character of the hero does not suffer 
from any lash of satire. On the contrary, it has been handled 
with the pathos and humour of a real comedian. Pathos 
is found to touch the treatment of Mary Amberley also when, 
at last, she becomes conscious of the guiding instinct of 
human life and her inability to get free from its grip. The 
greater part of her life has, of course, been treated in a 
satirical way. There is pathos in the representation of the 
character of Helen also, however faint it may be. It is so 
with the handling of the characters of Mrs. Foxe and Brian 
too. It is needless to point out Huxley’s sympathy for Dr. 
Miller which is so clear. 

did forty years ago when the book was written. As a ‘negative-utopian* 
view of the future. Brave New World is indeed frightening ; the noore so 
because so much of what the author foresaw has already happened, or is 
about ^ happen : the fertilisation of human eggs in laboratories ; the 
placing of human beings in classes according to their intelligence ; the 
smiling omnipotence of ‘controllers* like Mustapha Mond ; the destruc¬ 
tion of religion ; the use of sexual ‘freedom’ to drug people into 
accepting the absence of other, and more important, freedoms—all 
these Huxley predicted forty years ago. Regardless of his warnings, and 
those of other intelligent people, civilisation continued its technological 
advance (Peacock had often referred ironically to the ‘march of progress’), 
and not until now, almost ten years after Huxley's death, have we 
started to realise the dangers that threaten us.” English Literaiure, 
p. 170 

33 Aldous Huxleyt p. 25 
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Among the protagonists, satire has been thorough in the 
treatment of the character of the hero’s father. Huxley 
satirizes his ignorance of matters concerning the seif in spite- 
of his vast learning. There are some other characters also 
that are thoroughly satirical of whom Gerry Watchett is the 
most important. 

Having taken all the sides of the issue into consideration, 
it may be said that the satiric tone of the novel is not the 
loudest. 

In the discussion of After Many A Summer, in the fourth 
chapter, it has been obvious that the morality presented in it 
is a patch-work that does not fulfil the highest ideal of man. 
Huxley has used Jeremy Pordage in bringing out the flaw in 
the Propter-Object and, at the same time, in emphasizing its 
importance on the utilitarian ground, that is, as a means of 
worldly happiness. So the edge of satire is blunt in this novel. 
In the circumstances, it cannot stand comparison with Point 
Counter Point as "a mixture of satire and philosophical 
discussion”*®A as has been done by R. J. Rees. The main 
characters that enjoy the sympathy of the novelist are Jeremy 
Pordage, Bill Propter and, in a slightly less degree, Peter 
Boone. On the whole, these characters have been treated 
with much gravity without almost no touch of light-hearted 
humour. But, in the handling of Mr. Stoyte and Dr. 
Obispo, the indignation and malicious amusement of the 
satirist are very clear. In the case of the former, the novelist 
satirizes his excessive love of money, greed of false worldly 
fame, erotic perversity, dread of death and so on. j^metimes 
his gestures have degraded to the level of farce. I^the case 
of the latter, the novelist satirizes his extreme materialistic 
ideas, his way of life in general and his idea of experiment in 
longevity in particular. 


33‘A “Like Point Counter Point it is a mixture of satire and philoso¬ 
phical discussion, held together by a good story which mi^t be 
described as a horror thriller. Unlike the earlier novel howevw its 
characters are not ( as far as I know ) intended as portraits or carica¬ 
tures of particular people.” English Literature, p. 171 
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Satire in Time Must Have A Stop has lost much its 
intensity and bitterness for the same reason as has been 
explicit in regard to After Many A Summer. To be clearer, 
the kind of morality indispensable on the utilitarian ground 
is weak in its value as a metaphysical process. Sebastian 
-and Bruno represent the novelist’s ethic and so they enjoy 
his sympathy. In the handling of Sebastian’s character, 
humour has sometimes been prominent. Humour and pathos 
have contributed to make the character so appealing. 

In some way or other, most of the other main characters 
have been treated satirically. John Barnack’s political ideal, 
Eustace Barnack’s ideal of life of pleasure, Paul De Vries’s 
ideal of bridge-building between the material and the spiritual, 
Queen Mother’s belief in seances and inclination to authority, 
Mrs. Thwale’s sensuality and even Mrs. Ockham’s maternal 
sentimentality have all been subjected to the lash of satire 
in varying degrees. 

As the presentation indicates, with much enthusiasm Gilbert 
Highet has included Ape And Essence in his study of satire. 
According to him, the most important point in the satirical story 
is that in the survivors of the devastated world two'instincts— 
the ’‘religious awe and the sexual urge”^^—have also survived. 
The following points in his opinion about the book are impor¬ 
tant for us. It is an “effective satire”®*. It is effective not as 
a vision of the future, but as an expression of an implication 
of “religion and sex**®*. The implication is that Huxley 
“considers” them to be “an unholy duality”. But by presen¬ 
ting the vision of the future in the form of a motion-picture 
script, he has not been able to make it “more convincing**®®. 

To be clearer, what Mr. Highet means to say regarding 
the merit of the satire is like this. Huxley considers religious 
activities and erotic activities to be self-contradictory. In 
other words, true religion must eschew erotic activities. In 
Ape And Essence^ he has been able to satirize this idea in 
an effective way. In a nutshell, the point of satire lies in the 
aberration from the moral standard that man must discard 

34, 35, 36 - The Anatomy of Satire^ p. 173 
37. 38— Ibid, p 173 
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erotism for religion, because erotic activity not only retards 
but also invariably stops man’s progress in the domain of 
religion. 

But the main point of Mr. Highet will appear weak if it 
is viewed in the light of the analysis of the novel the salient 
features of which are as follows. The way in which religion 
has been shown to be bandied by the totalitarian state has 
been vehemently attacked. The attack has been directed 
against the handling of the suppression of the erotic activi¬ 
ties also. The way in which the above two have been 
represented in the novel indicates the following mood of the 
novelist. In the name of religion what the authorities of the 
state are doing is wrong. It is wrong also to think of killing 
the erotic instinct altogether. There is no inherent contradic* 
tion between true religion and proper erotic activities. This 
becomes obvious if especially the way of the representation of 
the character of the hero is recalled. He seems to have been 
designed primarily to falsify the state ideals concerned. So 
religion and erotism by themselves are not unholy duality. 
They can be fused into one in a holy way, as the hero has^ 
been shown to have done. 

But it should be remembered that the greater part of the 
hero’s character has been represented in a satirical way. There 
is no tint of sympathy indicating the humorous mood of the 
novelist. But, at the end, there has been almost completely 
topsyturvy. The satiric harshness has turned into soothing, 
sympathy. All these have confused the point of satire. The 
trouble is that, in spite of his honest attempt to arrive at a 
decision, Huxley has failed to have a clear-cut notion. 
about the exact relation between religion and erotism. He is 
sure up to this point only that continence is a must, but he is 
in confusion on the point whether erotism should be (or can 
be) altogether discarded or not for religious life. However, 
this is only by the way. The main thing to be noticed is 
that Mr. Highet’s contention is weak, because the point of 
satire is confused, to say the least. 

In discussing the comic element of The Genius And The 
Goddess, the most momentous fact to be noted is that the cha'^ 
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racter of the genius, that is, Henry Maartens, has been treated 
with irony, a means of satire. The point of’.8atire is that he 
lives so high in the realm of mathematics that he travels away 
from life itself. To intensify the venom of satire, he has been 
represented with some physical infirmities. But the character 
of the goddess, Katy, has been treated with compassion. 
Whatever oddities are found in her character are elements of 
humour. These two opposite moods spoil the total effect of 
satire when the novel is viewed in terms of the title and the 
plot. 

His last novel. Island, it can be easily appreciated, is almost 
free from the comic element. A slight ray of satire seems to 
appear dimly in the representation of the character of 
Murugan and his mother. But it has been perceptively 
overshadowed by the intensity of over-all gravity and 
solemnity. 


n 

THE ANIMAL IMAGERY 

In the study of the art of Huxley, his attitude to language 
In general is very significant. In spite of his heretical feeling 
for language, he has his “personal idiosyncrasy of expression 
by which we recognize**®* him and this is style according to 
J. Middleton Murry. For the expression of his peculiar 
philosophy of life, bis style too has assumed a peculiarity the 
most glaring aspect of which is the superabundance of the 
animal imagery. 

It is true that this superabundance itself is not altogether 
a novelty with the Huxleyan style only. Before Huxley, many 
writers used the animal imagery in abundance. For example, 
the eighteenth century writers in general showed a tendency 
to see man as an animal. Among them, Smollett looms the 
largest. According to Walter Allen, Smollett's characters 


39 The Problem of Style, p. 4. 
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have lost their ^human appearances****^ and *Hheir 
humanity**and have become **animals or insects**.** Alan 
D. Mckiliop has also pointed out Smollett*s “device of animal 
caricature**.** For example, in Roderick Random, we find 
him connecting a soldier with a bear, a physician with an ass 
and a statesman with an owl. Besides characterization, 
Smollett has used the animal caricature in various other ways 
in his novels. 

But no English writer, past and present, can be favourably 
compared with Huxley in respect of the extent, variety and 
subtlety of using the animal imagery in the novel. As a matter 
of fact, his place is far above all the rest. This becomes at 
once evident when we think of the fact of his using almost 
innumerable variety of animals, mostly real but a few 
imaginary also, by way of similes and metaphors. Besides 
the pattern of simile and metaphor, he has used the animal 
in so subtle a manner that for a purely literary man it is 
almost impossible to find out all the animals used in his 
novels. But the animals that he has openly named, alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged, cover almost all the letters of English alphabet. 
They are amoeba, ass, ape, albatros, butterfly, bull, bug, 
bull-dog, blood-hound, bear, bitch, bee, beetle, baboon, 
crocodile, cat, cuckoo, cock, conch, caterpillar, carrion, camel, 
cockatoo, cub, calf, cobra, chicken, crab, cormorant, cricket, 
cherub, dog, demon, dragon, dove, dodo, elephant, elf, eagle, 
fly, frog, fish, foetus, flea, fairy, greyhound, goose, guinea-pig, 
goat, gorilla, grub, giraffe, hog, hyena, herring, hen, hawk, 
hornet, insect, jellied sea-creatures, lizard, lion, lap-dog, 
lamb, leaf-insect, lark, leech, locust, louse, moth, macow, 
mustiff, monkey, mare, maggot, mollusc, mosquito, ostrich, 

40-41 The English Novel, p. 64. 

42 The English Navel, p. 64—The relevant portion in which the expres¬ 
sions occur is like this: "Characters in Smollett have become 
grotesque objects and, deprived of their human appearances, turned 
into animals or insects, they are deprived of their humanity. They 
are things to be kicked about, the sport of any crude horseplay, 
the legitimate victims of any kind of cruelty.** 

43 Style In Erase Fiction, edited by Harold C. Afartin, p. 38. 
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octopus, pigeon, pig, parrot, puppy, protoplasm, pug, palic^v 
poodle, penguin, rabbit, ring-dove, ram, robin, rhinoceros, 
saurian, spinx, starfish, snake, serpent, she-dog, spider, sheep, 
slug, swine, sea-gull, sheep-dog, stag, scorpion, sparrow, spa¬ 
niel, satyr, swallow, snarl, shark, turtle, tortoise, taddpole, 
tapeworm, tiger, tart, vulture, worms, water-bird, weasel, wasp, 
walrus, white serpent, whale, weal, wolf and also yahoo. 

Although no exhaustiveness is claimed in preparing the 
above list, it is also a fact that there may be only a few 
others that he has openly named. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that sometimes he has named a few animals 
of some particular regions. For example, we fiind him 
writing “Bombay vultures’*,** “Siamese cat",*® “prairie 
dog”*% “Cheshire Cat”*’, “little Chinese dragon”*®, “bird- 
lizards of the Tertiary***® etc. What a great interest Huxley 
has ta|cen in animals and what a keen power of observation he 
has exhibited in studying them! The animal has found entry in 


his imagery in various ways, that is, in serving many purposes. 
The most clearly discernible ways or purposes are in respect 
of describing general appearance, the appearance of some 
particular limb, general movement or posture, the movement 
or posture of some particular limb, voice, voice accompanied 


with the movement or posture of limbs, general nature 
nature in some particular situation. The expressions 
“looked like a cricket”®®, “look like an elephant”®' 


and 

like 

and 


‘‘Looked like a bull-dog’*® “ have been used to describe the 
general appearance. The images like “his dark eyes had 
the shining quickness of a robin’s”*®, “his hands were the 
hands of a crocodile”®*, “his nose was the iron beak of some 
thin, delicate bird of rapine”®®, “snout»)ike nose ®®, ‘'pigeon- 


44 Point Counter Point, p. 227 

45 The Genius And The Goddess, p. 41 


46 Ibid., p. 112 

47 Those Barren Leaves, p. 134 
49' Crome Yellow, p. 15 

51 Point Counter Point p. 197 
53-54 Crome Yellow p. i5 
56 Antic Hay, p. 47 


48 Point Counter Point, p. 21 
50 Those Barren Leaves, p. 283 
52 Eyeless In Gaza, p. 35 
55 Ibid, p. 43 
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breasted”*^, ^'greyhouod’s nose’***, “a mouth like the beak 
of a macaw”**, «dog-faced”*». “bull-neck”*‘•hog-backed*’** 
and '•claw-like fingers”** are examples of the way of 
describing the appearance of .particular limbs. Huxley 
has described the general movement or posture by word- 
pictures like “His movements were ifiarked by the lizard’s 
disconcertingly abrupt clockwork speed”**, “stood like a 
cock, crowing on the dunghill”** •‘hop, like a flea”**, 

“wandering like an unlaid ghost”*and “swooping. 

like a sea-gull*’**. He has described the movement or 
posture of some particular limb by such images as “his jaw 
moved slowly, ruminatively, with a sideways motion, like a- 
cow's”*® and ••chewing his food very rapidly with his front 
teeth, like a rabbit”^*. As examples of describing the voice, 
the word-pictures like “he said, in a voice that was now the 
bull’s, now the piping robin’s”’i, “gave vent to a howl of 
delight”’*, “conch-like murmur”’®, “cooing as she talked, 
like a ring-dove”’*, “Those roaring lions at Lady 
Trunion’s”’* and “growl like a dog”’* may be mentioned. 
The expressions like “laughed titanically””, “Titan’s 
laugh”’*, “demon’s laugh”’® and “hyena-like laugh”*® 
are examples of expressing voice accompanied with the 
movement or posture of limbs; •‘they’re dogs”*^,^ 
“behaving like little apes”*®, “shy wild birds”**, “He’s so 


57 Antic Hay, p 158 

58 Ibid., p. 170 
60-61 Ibid., p. 249 

63 Eyeless in Gaza^ p. 306 

65 Antic Hayt p, 7 

66 Antic Hay, p. 162 
68 Eyeless in Gaza, p. 27 
70 Eyeless in Gsza, p. 161 
72 Ibid,, p.56 

74 Ibid, p.235 
76 Ibid., p. 260 
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80 Point Counter point, p. 501 
Island, p. 21 
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67 Point Counter Point, p. 86 
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71 Antic Hay, p. 47 
73 Ibid., p. 96 
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good.Like bear and mastiflT”**, **dog>like devotion”®*^ 

“What a goose you are”*®, “how hard it is to bring up a 
leprechaun”®’’, “dog-like fidelity”®* and “hen-like indeci¬ 
sions”®® are some of the images used in depicting general 
nature. For the portrayal of some nature in particular situ¬ 
ations, he has used the images like “He seems to flit like a 
butterfly in search of honey”®®, “as one might drive a docile 
animal to the slaughter”®“tumble stupidly like an elephant 
into a pitfall”*®, “like a caterpillar ; he ate all that was put 
before him*’®*, “Like hens drinking they stared up”®*, “smile 
of the wounded snake*’®*, “exhausted frogs one sees, after 
the breeding season, floating belly upwards on the surface of 
a pond”®® and “the restless lion, a little before feeding 
time”®^ 

Besides the above ways, he has adopted another device 
in which the animal is not named but the words used evoke 
in our mind some particular classes or class of animals. The 
distinctive mark of this way is the mention of general nature 
or, more frequently, voice. For example, he has used such 
words as “laughed his ferocious, artificial laugh”®*, 
“howl of delight”®®, “ferociously laughing”*^®®, “ferocious 
laughter”^®^, “hooting noise”^°®, “hooted her greetings”^®* 
“with ferocious mockery’ “howling charge*’*®*, 

“howlings”*^®®, “howled as he went*’*®’, “broke into sudden 
braying of laughter*’*®*, “He brayed again”*®®, “he 

83 Ibid., p. 141 84 Ibid., p, 233 

85 Those Barren Leaves, p. 54 86 Ibid., p, 70 

87 Point Counter Pointy p. 124 88 Ibid., p. 125 

89 Ibid , p. 511 90 Antic Hay, p, 25 

91 Ibid, p. 53 92 Ibid., p. 101 

93 Ibid., p. 115 94 Those Barren Leaves, p.lA 

95 Ibid., p. 71 96 Ibid., p. 83 

97 Point Counter Point, p. 510 98 Antic Hay, p. 51 

99 Antic Hay, p. 56 100 Antic Hay, p.70 

lOl Ibid., p. 232 102 Those Barren Leaves, p. 234 

103 Those Barren Leaves, p. 239 104 Point Counter Point, p. 531 

105 Ibid., p. 487 106 Ibid., p. 492 
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brakcd*'^^®, “ferocious “bray of laughter*’ 

“barked back”^^" and ‘‘shrill barking greeted them”^^*. 

It is obvious that ferocity evokes in our mind the picture of 
certain classes of animals like the tiger, the lion and the 
panther. Similarly, barking, howling, braying and hooting 
arouse in our mind the pictures of the dog, the wolf, the ass 
and the owl respectively. 

The fact of introducing so many animals in so many ways 
in the imagery, as we have taken note of, is enough to indicate 
that Huxley has gone far away from the conventional purpose 
with which (and, consequently, from the ways in which) it has 
been employed by other writers. In this connection, it is 
imperative to bear in mind again that in the Huxleyan thought 
man is a product of evolution like all other animals and to 
stress this fact, in almost all his novels, he has introduced 
animals, in some form or other, by the side of human 
characters, as if they also are characters in the novel like 
men and women. The variety and the subtlety of ways in 
which animals have found place in his style further illustrate 
the basic point of his philosophy. It may justly be said that 
they give the finishing touch to the artistic completion of a 
vital aspect of his philosophy. To be exact, let us recall that 
the most basic point of his philosophy is the inability of man 
to attain conviction in matters metaphysical, because, above 
all, he is a product of evolution. 

Exactly where Huxley has exceeded the conventional point 
of using the animal imagery and how, through its use, the 
basic point of his philosophy mentioned above has attained 
completion should be clearly viewed. The conventional point 
of comparing man with the lower animal is that man, like 
lower animals, is guided by his instincts and some coarse 
desires born out of them. It is not a fact that Huxley has 
been blind to this aspect of the relation between man and the 
animal imagery. In the conventional way, he has exposed 

no Ibid, p 27 

111 Ibid., p 250 112 Time Must Have A Stop, p. 56 

tli Ibid, p. 117 114 Ibid., p. ISO 
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this nature of man through the variety and subtlety of animal 
imagery. In the conventional way too, he has held before us 
the animal appearance of man. But instead of stopping here, 
he has crossed the frontier of convention and has entered the 
domain of his own more serious purposes and pressing needs. 

In the present context, it is necessary to remember that, in 
general, Huxley has shown sympathy for those characters that 
have been inclined to adopt his philosophy and antipathy 
against those that have not been inclined to do so. Very 
naturally, the animal imagery has been used most profusely in 
the exposition of the latter kind of characters. To be clearer 
and more precise, the animal imagery has been most 
extensively used to expose not only those who neglect self- 
restraint, that is, the unholy persons in the conventional sense, 
but also those who practise self-restraint but believe in the 
absolute power of man to attain conviction in metaphysical 
matters. Herein lies the greatest point in his unconventional- 
use of the animal imagery. An example will make the point 
clearer. Antic Hay may be chosen for this. We have seen 
that Theodore Gumbril enjoys the sympathy of Huxley, 
because he accepts his philosophy of scepticism. In the very 
first chapter, Huxley condemns those who harbour “convic¬ 
tions”^^*. There is no hint of their loose living or want of 
self-control in the conventional sense. Yet Huxley’s way of 
representing them, as the style in general indicates, seems to 
be very antipathetic. His feeling of aversion has been 
reflected in the use of the animal imagery also the best 
example of which is fouud in the following sentence. “David 
stood like a cock, crowing on the dunghill of a tumbled 
giant”^^*. 

Even the best man is far from what satisfies Huxley fully, 
because at the source of his sceptical philosophy there lies his 
firm belief in the limitation of man as a product of evolution 
to which all plants and animals on earth at least are subject. 
This aspect of Huxley an thought also has been reflected in his 
animal imagery. Here are some of the examples. In spite of 


115 p. 7 


116 p. 7 
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.the fact that Theodore Omnbril is chosen by the novelist to 
adopt his philosophy and that he enjoys the novelist’s 
sympathy* animality has been attributed to him in an indirect 
way in the following manner. ^^On the opposite side of the 
chapel two boys were grinning and whispering to one another 
behind their lifted Prayer Books. Gumbril frowned at them 
ferociously. The two boys caught his eye and their faces at 
once took on an expression of sickly piety ; they began to 
sing with unction. They were two ugly* stupid-looking louts, 
who ought to have been apprenticed years ago to some useful 
trade. Instead of which they were wasting their own and 
their teacher’s and their more intelligent comrades’ time in 
trying, quite vainly, to acquire an elegant literary education. 
The minds of dogs, Gumbril reflected, do not benefit by being 
treated as though they were the minds of men”^^^. The point 
to be noted here is that although Gumbril is a man, rather a 
far better man than many, and he exposes the inferiority of 
the boys by comparing them with lower animals, the novelist 
attributes ferocity to him which is a special property of the 
lower animal. Francis Chelifer harbours doubt as to the 
conviction of Calamy that his meditation in the mountain as a 
saint will enable him to realize the Truth. On the point at 
issue, he does not find the minds of saints better than “brutish 
minds So he decides this. “Three days hence I shall 
be at my office again. Rabbits, goats, mice...All the familiar 
horrors of realityThus Huxley introduces the animal 
imagery to emphasize the point that so far as knowledge is 
concerned man is not in a better position than lower animals. 
But he does this in a very subtle and indirect way. From the 
point of view of conviction, Huxley picks holes in the Propter- 
Object through Jeremy and uses several animal images to 
explain man’s position of which two of the most impressive 
ones are these. He says that man may. like “giraffes” 

117 p. 9 

118 p. Those Barren Leaves, p. 312 

119 Ibid., p. 319 

120 jifter Many A Summer, p. 130 
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stretch his neck towards Reality, but there is a limit which he 
^nnot exceed. To be clearer, he cannot go beyond it to 
reach the domain of conviction. He again says that man may 
wander *‘round and round, like Fabre's caterpillars**^*^, but 
cannot reach the point where all doubts end. Will Farnaby, 
before making the final commitment of taking “yes for an 
answer**^ •*, cannot but compare men with “trained 
poodles”!*® and this affinity between man and the trained 
poddle, according to him, entirely justifies the refusal to take 
yes for an answer. Thus we find the animal imagery again 
as an illustration of the point that as a product of evolution 
like all other animals man cannot reach conviction in regard 
to the knowledge of the Ultimate Truth. 

The idea of the animal nature of man, that is, not only his 
instinct-born coarse desires but also his basic mould as a pro¬ 
duct of evolution, has occupied such a large area of Huxley's 
mind that it has been a habit with him to see even inanimate 
objects as animals. That is why he has sometimes described 
them through the animal imagery. Here are some of the 
examples. In Crome Yellow^ he uses the expression, “a fount 
of type that had grown blunt, like an old dog’s teeth”!**. In 
Antic Hay, he uses the sentence, “A banana-skin was lying, 
like a bedraggled starfish, in the gutter”!**, in xhose Barren 
Leaves, we find the images like “the hoot of a motor horn'*!*®, 
“the hog-backed down sloped seawards”!®^ and “Like two 
white serpents they approached one another”!*®. In 
Point Counter Point, the image, “sunshine would be feroci¬ 
ous”!*®. occurs. In Brave New World, he says that “the 
humming of the propeller shrilled from hornet to wasp, from 
wasp to mosquito” !®®. In Eyeless In Gaza, we find the sen¬ 
tence, “Whitish, like a vast fish’s eye, the sea lay as through 


121 Ibid., p. 140 
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dcad”'*^- In After Many A Summer^ the words, *‘a restaurant 
in the form of a seated bulldog, the entrance between the front 
paws, the eyes illuminated’**-®», occur. In Time Must Have A 
Stop, Huxley uses the expression, “those swooping planes”^*®. 

Huxley’s tortuousness both in thought and feeling has ren¬ 
dered him complicated in his expression also. In this connec¬ 
tion, it is necessary to recall that although his conception of 
matter and spirit is uncertain and neither materialism nor 
spiritualism alone satisfies him fully, his conception of man as 
a product of evolution, the corner>stone of his philosophy, 
tends towards the kind of evolution advocated by Darwin and 
Lamarck both of whom are basically materialistic. It naturll)' 
follows that he does not like the kind of evolution advocated 
by Bergson and Spencer both of whom are spiritualists. 
However, this colour of his philosophy (materialistic) has been 
reflected in his style also. The discussion of the use of 
Huxley’s animal imagery will remain incomplete if this point 
does not receive at least a slight touch, for the following ques. 
tion has already arisen in the foregoing paragraphs. If man 
is a product of evolution then in which class does this 
evolution fall, materialistic or spiritualistic ? The answer may 
be gathered from the following images which at once point 
to the nature of human life and lower animals. 

In Those Barren leaves, Huxley uses the following word- 
picture in the reflection of Mr. Cardan on the death of Miss 
Elver to exhibit the nature of spirit. He reflects that “the spirit 
itself is only an accidental exuberance, the product of spare 
vital energy, like the feathers on the head of a hoopoe or the 
innumerable populations of useless and foredoomed spermato-- 
zoa. The spirit has no significance, there is only the body. 
When it is young, the body is beautiful and strong. It grows 
old, its joints creak, it becomes dry and smelly; it breaks down,- 
the life goes out of it and it rots away. However lovely the 
feathers on a bird’s head, they perish with it; and the spirit, 
which is a lovelier ornament than any, perishes too”*®*. Inv 
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Point Counter Pointy in the reflection on Webley’s dead body, 
the following image occurs. ‘'Thousands upon thousands of 
millions of minute and diverse individuals had come toge> 
ther and the product of their mutual dependence, their mutual 
hostility had been a human life. Their total colony, their 
living hive had been a man. The hive was dead. But in the 
lingering warmth many of the component individuals still 
faintly lived ; soon they also would have perished. And 
meanwhile, from the air, the invisible hosts of saprophytics 
had already begun their unresisted invasion. They would live 
among the dead cells, they would grow, and .prodigiously 
multiply and in their growing and procreation all the chemical 
building of the body would be undone, all the intricacies and 
complications of its matter would be resolved, till by the time 
their work was finished a few pounds of carbon, a few quarts 
of water, some lime, a little phosphorus and sulphur, 
a pinch of iron and silicon, a handful of mixed salts—ail 
scattered and recombined with the surrounding world— 
would be all that remained of Everard Webley’s 

ambition to rule and his love for Elinor.In 

Island^ Huxley says that with his closed eyes, he sees his 
mother “pale like a cameo, her face spiritualized by 
accepted suffering, her hands made monstrous and sub-human 
by arthritis”^®®. 

All these, it is evident, emphasize the materialistic origin 
and end of human life and the other animals the images of 
which Huxley uses. The last image, ‘like a cameo’, is most 
telling, because it hints at the implication that in spite of all 
the spiritual glamour the ultimate end of man is no more than 
‘'a lifeless stone. 

In fine, it is essential to note that Huxley’s animal images 
mainly reflect the materialistic aspect of his philosophy which 
is so very predominant in his writings and that they are 

135 pp. 537-538 
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'‘living’*^**",A and “potentially metaphysical**^■•"B, as opposed 
to “purely sensuous**.^**“C 


III 

THE TREATMENT OF NATURE 

It has been almost customary to compare any literary 
artist expressing himself in any form with Wordsworth when 
we attempt the discussion of his treatment of Nature. This 
tendency is not confined to English literature only, but it has 
extended far beyond its borders. But, in the discussion of 
Huxley’s treatment of Nature in the novels, a reference to 
Wordsworth is not like a mere stroll along the customary 
path. It is a must. This is because his fling at the Words¬ 
worthian attitude to Nature has been frequent, solemn and 
also stern. His attack has sometimes been implicit and very 

136-A The Poetic Image, C. Day Lewis, p. 99 

136-B and 136-C “A POET, lying half awake one night on the sea-coast 
of North Devon, listened to the sound of a storm. The sound presently 
could be separated into three—a diapason roar, quite steady, which 
was the wind chiefly but augmented by a continuous growling of the 
sea ; a higher, hissing note, variable in pitch and volume but no less 
unintermittent, given off by the surf seething forward and then sucked 
back down the pebbles ; and, behind these, a rhythmical, not quite 
regular throbbing—the beat of the waves on the beach. Attentive 
to these sounds, the poet was suddenly transported to a day in 
childhood, when he stood on a platform at a London terminus beside 
an express engine. The sound this engine made was identical with 
that of the storm. There was a high irregular hiss of steam blowing 
off, the deep roar of the forced draught in the furnace, and the same 
rhythmical throbbing, all blended into one. 

Another time, the poet was looking out of his bedroom window in 
blitzed London. A searchlight practice was on. The beams swung 
about the sky, then leaned together like the frame work of a wigwam, 
and at the apex an aircraft could be seen, silver, moth-like, flying 
slowly, found, lost, found again by the searchlights. It was a common 
enough sight just then, in practice or in earnest. But this time the 
poet saw it differently, as a dramatic paradox ; it seemed to him that 
candle-beams were desirously searching for the moth. 

As it happens, those two resemblances, the one purely sensuous, 
the other potentially metaphysical.** Ibid., p. 89. 
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•often been glaringly explicit. To cull all the instances is an 
enormous task requiring a larger space which the present 
study does not warrant. Furthermore, here we are concerned 
with his novels only. But for the proper understanding of 
his treatment of Nature in the novels, some reference to his 
essays is necessary, because there we have an unequivocal 
trend of his mind. For this, let us choose an essay, 
Wordsworth In The Tropics, from Do What Yon Will, where 
he has discussed why the Wordsworthian adoration of Nature 
is falsified by our immediate experience of Nature in general 
and that of the tropics in particular. The discussion clearly 
indicates, on the one hand, his ground of objection to 
Wordsworth's attitude and, on the other, the ground of his 
own attitude to Nature. 

It is well-known that Wordsworth's view of Nature is 
optimistic to the highest degree possible for man. This 
optimism has grown out of his pantheistic and mystical 
attitude to Nature. But, according to Huxley, this attitude 
ignores the “immediate experience” of our “whole being” 
composed of “the body”, “the instincts” and “the conscious 
mind”. It makes the “intellect”, only a part of man, the sole 
“instrument”. In other words, Wordsworth’s optimism is 
based on an intellectual hypothesis that distorts and even 
falsifies the facts of Nature, as they appear to our whole 
being. So the optimism of the Wordsworthian variety cannot 
demand acceptance, he says. Huxley does not end at this 
point. He suggests some corrections even in regard to his 
philosophy in which (corrections) there is, at least, some tint 
of optimism. He says that Wordsworth should learn to 
“treat Nature naturally, as he treated it in his youth”. By the 
natural way. be means our endeavours “to react to it sponta¬ 
neously, loving where love’" is “the appropriate emotion, 
fearing, hating, fighting, whenever Nature” presents “itself to 
his intuition as being, not merely strange, but hostile, 
inhumanly evil”. Huxley’s optimism consists in his admission 
of at least some congenial elements in Nature. The above 
ideas may reasonably be taken as the ground of his own 
attitude to Nature. 
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lo tbe essay under discussion, it is found that to Words*> 
worth the inimical elements in Nature in general far outweigh 
the friendly ones, as the phrases chosen and the turn given to 
them by Huxley suggest. In the essay, it is further found that 
he has described Meredith’s philosophy in Woods of Wester- 
maine'—hostility of tbe “vegetable forces” is more apparent 
than real and that if we “trust Nature” our fears are trans¬ 
formed into ‘‘serenity, joy, and rapture’*—“frankly ridiculous”. 
In the circumstances, will it be proper to conclude that 
Huxley’s attitude to Nature resembles that of Hardy ? One 
minor point in the answer to such a question is this. While in 
Huxley s view, there is a faint tint of optimism, as has been 
pointed out, Hardy’s view is pessimistic through and through. 
But, on the fundamental point, there is a larger gulf of 
difference between the two. In Nature, there are both animate 
and inanimate objects, according to the common view. But 
Hardy, like all Wordsworthians, thinks the inanimate objects 
like woods, hills and moors to be invested with life. While 
the Wordsworthians think this life to be always beneficial, if 
rightly approached. Hardy feels it to be almost always hostile. 
But that is not so important and relevant in the present 
context. The relevant point is this. To Hardy the whole 
Nature is animate, but to Huxley the inanimate objects of the 
common view are inanimate to him also. This idea of Huxley 
is gathered from the essay we have chosen. In the essay, he 
ridicules Wordsworth’s view that “a yellow primrose” has a 
“life” or * ‘soul” of its own and that “the earth” is a “divine 
person”. Huxley treats a primrose “simply flowerily” and 
thinks the earth to be not “more than earthly”. In this 
connection, Huxley says that “the life of vegetation is radically 
unlike the life of man : the earth has a mode of being that is 
certainly not the mode of being of a person”. By the way, 
this notion of life has issued from his confusion of ideas about 
matter and spirit which (confusion) he has never been able to 
remove from his mind. But the point at issue that Huxley 
does not find any reason to accept inanimate objects as 
animate, as the Wordsworthians and Hardy hold, is quite 
clear. 


% 
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Such is the nature of Huxley’s attitude to Nature in general. 
But it should be remembered in this connection that, as in 
everything else so far discussed, Huxley’s attitude to Nature 
also is not so simple. Much complexity is found in the 
subtleties of the essay we are referring to. The views of 
Huxley analysed in the foregoing paragraphs resemble or, at 
least, have much similarity with, the classical view of nature in 
the sense of approaching Nature in its naked immediacy, that 
is, without casting over it any colour of imagination or 
subjective conditions. But paradoxically enough, in the essay 
under reference, Huxley has repeatedly emphasized the fact 
that our immediate feeling of Nature is of its complexity, 
strangeness and mysteriousness which obviously constitute a 
fundamental characteristic of the romantic view. But, unlike 
the romantic thinkers, he calls the nature of this feeling 

“impersonal mysteriousnsss” and declines to attach any 
religious or spiritual significance to it. 

The foregoing paragraphs offer us the basic points to 
understand the character of Huxley’s treatment of Nature in 
his novels. To repeat in a nutshell, there are both classical 
and romantic trends in his view ,but his mind is inclined more 
towards the romantic attitude than towards the classical one. 
The fact that he is more romantic than classical becomes more 
evident if we take into account another fundamental twist of 
his thought. The twist may be explained thus. He does not 
altogether deny life to the popularly believed inanimate 
objects, but he says this much that such life is fundamentally 
different from our life. Furthermore, the profound influence 
of Nature on human mind, as the romantics emphasize, has 
found much stress in the essay we have chosen. 

With these facts before us, let us glance over his novels. 
In the novels too, Huxley has given vent to his disapproval of 
the Wordsworthian view of Nature. For example, Francis 
Chelifer’s consciousness of the “nefarious influence” of his 

father, “an ardent Wordsworthian”, depicted in chapter four, 
part two, may be recalled. 

In the discussion of the treatment of Nature in the novel, 
the first conventional point mooted is the novelist’s power as 
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a landscape painter. But, in this respect, Huxley is a poor 
performer. In his novels, we seldom or, more appropriately, 
never come across long and minute word-paintings of the 
landscape, as we find, for example, in Hardy. Generally,^ 
the greatest attractions of the serious landscape painter are 
woods, moors and fields with their associates like birds, 
flowers, fruits etc. But, in the Huxleyan novels, these custo¬ 
mary aspects of Nature have occupied a somewhat minor 
place. The most conspicuous objects of Nature for Huxley 
are hills, mountains, clouds, stars, the sun, the moon, the sky 
and the like. The nature of his interest reflects the character 
of his love of Nature. He seems to be attracted, like Shelly, 
mainly by the **grand and rhythmic flux” of the “vigorous 
dynamic life of Nature*’. So he regrets the indifference of 
the modern urban people to ‘*the majestic movement of 

cosmic time.’’ise.D Furthermore, the serious landscape 

painter generally tries to come close to Nature as far as 
possible to describe it as minutely as possible on the obser¬ 
vation of it. But, in the novels of Huxley, the novelist almost 
always seems to remain far away from it. So, naturally, the 
details and the finer aspects of Nature escape the range of his 
vision. Viewed generally, it may be said that as a landscape 
painter, that is, as a painter of the objective picture of Nature, 
Huxley has eschewed the romantic extravagance and has 
observed the strict, classical restraint. 

He has observed the classical economy of words even on 
occasions when it is natural to indulge in lengthy descriptions 
of the landscape. Some examples will make the point clear. 
In Crome Yellow^ when Denis first catches sight of Crome 

136-D “Pre-industrial man was never allowed to forget the majestic 
movement of cosmic time. 

Industrialism and urbanism have changed all this. One can live and 
work in a town without being aware of the daily march of the sun 

across the sky ; without even seeing the moon and stars.. 

Even changes of season affect the townsman very little. He is the in¬ 
habitant of an artificial universe that is, to a great extent, walled off 
from the world of nature. Outside the walls, time is cosmic and 

moves with the motion of sun and stars. 

*Time and the Machine* in The Olive Tree and Other Essays* 
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palace on his way to it, he is greatly thrilled. But the only 
concrete things that have found place in the landscape 
painting are **the dark trees of the garden”^*’and the “full 
sunlight**^’*. Again, when Denis is alone in the garden with 
Anne, he seems to be greatly impressed by the natural sight. 
But the only concrete things found in the landscape painting 
are the “silver of water”^®®, “the dark shapes of yew and ilex 
trees”'*®, the “flower-garden”**', ‘'the pool”'*® and “the 
hedge”'*®. In Those Barren Leaves^ in the description of the 
landscape of the town of Vezza, “two torrents”'**, “two deep 
valleys”'**, “hills”'*®, “meadows of the coastal plain”'*’' 
and the “Mediterranean”'®® have found their place. Of 
these, only the streams have found a little prominence in the 
description. Of the rest, some have found an adjective each 
and others have been denied even that. The scene of Island 
has been set in an idyllic and solitary island which naturally 
warrants the drawing of the pen-picture of the landscape. 
When Will Farnaby recovers consciousness after the psycho¬ 
logical first aid and is being carried in a stretcher towards the 
Experimental Station, he looks around. He sees the landscape 
stretching far and wide. It is a suitable occasion for a vivid 
and detailed description of the landscape. The description 
runs as follows : “Five hundred feet below stretched a wide 
plain, checkered with fields, dotted with clumps of trees and 
clustered houses. In the other direction the slopes climbed up 
and up, thousands of feet towards a semicircle of mountains. 
Terrace above green or golden terrace, from the plain to the 
crenellated wall of peaks, the rice paddies followed the contour 
lines, emphasizing every swell and recession of the slope with 
what seemed a deliberate and artful intention. Nature here 
was no longer merely natural; the landscape had been 
composed, had been reduced to its geometrical essences, and 
rendered, by what in a painter would have been a miracle of 
virtuosity, in terms of these sinuous lines, these streaks of 
pure bright colour”'*®. In view of the occasion and the 
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depth of emotion entailing it, this description cannot be called 
lengthy. And it is not even proportionate in bulk but very 
short. What a vast emotional surge has been checked and 
condensed into such economy of words l The fields, the trees, 
the bouses, the mountains and the like have been only 
hurriedly mentioned. There is no detailed description, as we 
generally expect from an adept or good landscape painter in 
words. Huxley seems to have been unable to keep his atten¬ 
tion concentrated on the objects of the landscape, because his 
mind appears to have run both horizontally and vertically 
towards something mysterious and all-pervasive suggested 
by them. 

Huxley has used Nature both to sympathize with and to 
serve as a contrast to the mood or situation of the characters. 
Here are some examples. In Those Barren Leaves, when Miss 
Elver falls ill. Lord Hovenden and Chelifer start for Rome to 
call in a specialist. The condition of Nature at that time is 
described thus s “The sun had not yet risen, but it was 
already light. The sky was pale grey with dark clouds low 

down on the horizon. There were mists in the valleys. 

The air was cold”The implication of the situation has 
been appropriately reflected in Nature. The light, even in 
the absence of the sun, indicates their hope to save the 
patient and all other things—the sky, clouds, mists and the 

air-symbolize the vanity of such a hope. In Point Counter 

Point, Marjorie, after having found consolation in her helpless¬ 
ness and distress under the religious influence of Mrs. 
Quarles, starts for Chamford. When she arrives there, the 
state of Nature is described in this way. ‘‘The rain had 
stopped when she arrived. The hills on the other side of the 
valley were touched with sunlight and seemed to shine with 
their own radiance against the smoke and indigo of the clouds. 
Drops still hung from the twigs and every cup of leaves and 
petals was full. The wetten earth gave out a cool delicious 
fragrance ; there was a noise of birds. As she passed under 
the overhanging branches of the great oak tree half-way up 
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the hill, a puff of wind shook down a cold and sudden shower 
on her face. Marjorie laughed with pleasure”^ The rain 
and the smoke symbolize the helpless and distressed state of 
Marjorie. On the other hand, the sunlight, the fullness of 
leaves and petals, the cool delicious fragrance, the noise of 
birds, the puff of wind and the sudden shower are all 
indicative of the spiritual halo that is gradually growing 
brighter around her. These two are among the many instances 
of the novelist’s use of Nature sympathizing with the mood or 
situation in human drama. 

In Crome Yellow^ chapter four opens thus : “Denis woke 
up next morning to find the sun shining, the sky serene.” 

But when we think of Denis against the background of his 
situation with Anne, such sunshine and serenity seem to mock 
at his mood which is not so hopeful as to justify anything like 
the peace of positive fulfilment. Tn After Many A Summer, 
part two, chapter nine, Mr. Stoyte, after his return to the 
castle, is found to be greatly agitated when he does not find 
Virginia in her boudoir. He, in extreme fury, looks out 
through the glass panel. The state of Nature he finds «s 
portrayed thus i “The water of the swimming-pool was 
perfectly still. Between the battlements, the mountains had 
taken on their evening richness of golden light and indigo 
shadow. The sky was cloudless and transparently blue”^ ® 
But this gay and calm picture offers a sharp contrast both to 
the mood of Mr. Stoyte and to the situation he is in. 

We have already seen that Huxley is professedly opposed 
to the Wordsworthian love of Nature. He is opposed es¬ 
pecially to its spiritual aspect and, for the matter of that, to 
its overwarmth resulting in the blindness to Nature’s hostile 
aspects found even in its most congenial shape. But, wonder¬ 
fully enough, in the Huxleyan novel the scene of which has 
been mostly set in those parts of the country where Nature is 
generally congenial, there is almost no picture of the inimical 
shapes of Nature, although Nature has been employed in them 
in abundance. His novels in general show by implication 
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much warmth in his love of Nature. His characters, especially^ 
those for whom he has sympathy, have found solace in the 
country side. Almost in every novel, we find some excursion 
into the country. There are instances in which his characters 
enjoying his sympathy have felt even the spiritual presence 
in Nature. Here are some examples. In Eyeless In Gaza, in 
chapter forty-seven, we find the hero, Anthony Beavis, and 
Mark on a tiresome walk on the mules* backs, halting some- 
times and again resuming it. Huxley describes a part of it 
thus : “At four the next morning they were in the saddle 
again. Under the trees there was a double night of starless 

shadow.From time to time they rode under invisible lemon 

trees, and in the darkness the scent of the flowers was like 
the brief and inenarrable revelation of something more than 
earthly—a moment's ecstasy, and then, as the mules 

advanced.up the stony path, the fading of the supernatural 

presence, the return to a common life symbolically represented 
by the smell of leather and sweat”^**. Again, in After Many 
A Summer, part two, chapter ten, the novelist describes the 
mood of a protagonist thus ; “The sun had set; and now the 
twilight was like the embodiment of peace—the peace of 
God, Pete said to himself, as he looked across the plain to 
the distant mountains, the peace that passes all understanding. 

To part with such loveliness was unbearable.celestial 

peace”=^®®. The context in which the above mood is described 
breathes genuine warmth and sincerity on the part of the 
novelist. So, whatever Huxley may have in his conscious 
mind against the Wordsworthians, at times at least, he has 
himself been a Wordsworthian in the subconscious or un¬ 
conscious stratum of his mind. And this state of his mind 
has found expression in the way he has handled Nature, in 
spite of his conscious effort to hide it. 

There is yet another way of his handling Nature that 
reveals his genuine love of Nature in its spiritual aspect. This 
means he has recourse to many times. The method may, in a 
nutshell, be shown thus. He has used Nature in such a subtle 
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way as to arouse in our mind the idea of the timeless and 
spaceless existence. This means has two main branches. One 
is the selection of such aspects of Nature as naturally evoke 
such feeling. They are things far away from the earth—the 
sun, the moon, the cloud, the sky, the star and so on and 
so forth. The other aspect is to view the things on earth 
from a distance. Among them, hills, mountains, seas, valleys, 
fields, trees etc. find importance. There is yet another aspect 
of the device that deserves mention. It is the introduction 
of night. Some instances will clear up the method. In Those 
Barren Leaves, part one, chapter two, we find the following 
vista : “It was almost the hour of sunset. The town of Vezza 
at their feet was already eclipsed by the shadow of the great 
bluff which projected, on the further side of the westernmost 
of the two valleys, into the plain. But, beyond, the plain 
was still bright. It lay, stretched out beneath them like a 
map of itself—the roads marked in white, the pinewoods 
dark green, the streams as threads of silver, ploughland and 
meadowland in chequers of emerald and brown...and beyond 
its furthest fringes of pinewoods and sand, darkly, opaquely 
blue, the sea ..projecting hills...profoundly dark...”^®®. Again, 
in part five, chapter four, we find the following description : 
“It had been raining, stormily ; but now the wind had fallen 
and between the heavy clouds the sun was brightly shining. 
The yellowing chestnut trees stood motionless in the still 
bright air, glittering with moisture. A noise of rapidly 
running water filled the ear. The grass of the steep meadows 
shone in the sunlight. Calamy stepped out...The road, was 
terraced out of one of the sides of a deep valley...Below in 
the green mountain meadows, brilliant in the sunshine and 
dotted here and there with clumps of chestunt trees, fell away 
into the depths of the valley, which the afternoon sun had left 
already in a vaporous smoky shadow. Profoundly shadowed, 
too, were the hills on the further side...Huge black masses, 
smoky with the same vapour...they rose up almost in silhoue¬ 
tte against the bright light beyond. The sun looked down. 
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over their clouded summits, across the intervening gulf, 
touching the green hill side, on the slope of which Calamy 
was standing, with a radiance that, in contrast to the dark 
hills opposite, seemed almost unearthly...a great pinnacle 
of naked rock...reached up into the clouds and above them... 
against the blue of the sky... 

Calamy stood for a long time looking out at the scene. 
How beautiful...yet it was winter and death that awaited 
them. Beautiful the mountains were, but menacing and 
terrible ; terrible the deep gulf below him with its smoky 
vaporous shadows, far down, below the shining green... 
Beautiful terrible and mysterious, pregnant with what enor¬ 
mous secret, symbolic of what formidable reality 

In the Huxleyan novels, nights have been introduced very 
frequently to achieve a significant artistic purpose. To him, 
they are useful not only for the propitiation of man’s erotic 
instinct but also for the feeling of the timeless and spaceless 
existence. The darkness and the silence of the night have 
been to him also the symbol of mystery that envelops all 
other aspects of Nature. The hint of this is found in some of 
the extracts inserted above. Here is a very fine example of 
his subtle way of using the night both in its erotic and spiri¬ 
tual implications. “Her question in that deep silence was 
like the spurt of a match in the darkness of the night. The 
night is limitless, enormous, pricked with stars. The match 
is struck and all the stars are instantly abolished ; there are 
no more distances and profundities. The universe is reduced 
to a little luminous cave scooped out of the solid blackness, 
crowded with brightly lit faces, with hands and bodies and 
the near familiar objects of common life. In that deep night 
of silence Walter had been happy”^“®. 

Summing up, we get the following characteristics of 
Huxley in regard to his treatment of Nature in the novel. 
In the depth of his being, his love of Nature is very strong. 
The character of this love is more akin to the romantic school 
than to the classical school. Like a romantic artist, he loves 

J57 pp. 305-309 158 Point Counter Poirt p. 281 
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to view Nature through the glasses of wonder. For his deep 
love for Nature in general^ he has not drawn any picture 
(in his novel) of man’s fight against Nature even when she is 
hostile in the common view. Secondly, this attitude of his 
may be called intellectual in the same sense as Huxley has 
called Wordsworth’s attitue intellectual. This is because the 
response of Nature to every man is not like that given to 
Huxley. To be clearer, the response varies with his variety. 
Huxley himself has emphasized time and again that the nature 
of our feeling for and thought on every thing depends upon 
the individual mould of both body and mind. So, in the 
ultimate analysis, his profession of treating Nature naturally 
may be called a psychological myth having very little 
importance in practical life. Thirdly, since he is somewhat 
confused about the basic distinction between the animate and 
inanimate objects, be stands a little perplexed before Nature. 
Last of all, this perplexity has led him to lay more stress on 
the effect of Nature on the mind of man than on the minute 
observation of Nature, Consequently, in drawing the objec¬ 
tive picture of Nature he has observed almost the classical 
restraint ,but in philosophizing over Nature, he has sometimes 
been extravagantly romantic. By the way, he has much 
resemblance to Wordsworth on this point also. 

In the discussion of his animal imagery, wc have seen that 
it reflects the material aspect of his attitude to man. But his 
treatment of Nature evidently reflects the spiritual aspect of 
his attitude, whatever twist he may have given to spiritualism. 
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1b Proper Studiest Huxley says that only those who 
have similar state of mind to that of an author can 
“understand sympathetically*' the latter, although they may 
do necessary intellectual corrections in the theory or say of 
the author. Again, in the Introduction to The Letters of D. 
H. Lawrence^ he observes that if the reader’s self is “intrinsi¬ 
cally similar” to the self of the author then he (the reader ) 
can understand what exactly the author means to say. But 
when the reader’s self is not so, he tries to “twist*’ the 
author’s meaning into a rationalization of his own tempera¬ 
ment or beliefs. Huxley comments that such twisting is 
^•inevitable”. 

Perhaps through these scattered utterances, Huxley 
intends to warn his critics also. To be precise, he means to 
say that only those who have temperaments similar to his 
own should venture to appreciate the true implication of his 
art. However, whether the present study reveals the true 
nature of the Huxleyan art ( novelistic ) or it is no more 
than a verbal twisting of Huxley into a rationalization of a 
state of mind which is fundamentally different from that of 
Huxley awaits decision. But within the limited scope, all 
endeavours have been made to interpret Huxley by his own 
words, lest he should be misreprsented. 

As one of the means to this end, the study has been 
overloaded, so to say, with short quotations—qnotations of 
a single word or a few words not making full sentences. The 
basis of arranging these quotations is like this. First, a word 
or some words have been put within inverted commas to 
emphasize some particular' point. Secondly, several such 
quotations have been shown at a place to concentrate an idea 
which is scattered in the book. For the convenience of easy 
tracing, these quotations, in most cases, have been separately 
page-marked in the foot note, although several quotations 
may be placed under the same page number. 
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In the assessment of Hnxiey as a novelist, the first conven¬ 
tional question that arises is this. Has he been successful in 
creating some living images of men and women ? The issue 
has simply been raised in chapter three, but it has been 
spared from detailed discussion leading to some direct and 
definite conclusion. But we cannot leave the matter in such 
a state, although the answer may be available in what has 
already been said here and there in the study, in various 
contexts. 

The point is puzzling enough, because the notion of the 
living or the dead itself is a controversial one showing no 
sign of unanimity that may be reached some day. With the 
passage of time and its entailing change in human knowledge, 
the notion has been undergoing much transformation. 
Natural sciences—more appropriately their discoveries in this 
century—have pushed the boundary line between the living 
and the dead almost to invisibility. Quantum theory may be 
said to have the most revolutionary contribution to this state 
of human knowledge. Besides this, our notion of human life 
itself has been on constant fluctuation. To be exact, there has 
arisen endless controversy on the point, which aspect of man 
expresses the foundation of human life. For example, in the 
eyes of Freud and Me Dougall, the most living part of man 
lies in the instincts. But Dr. Watson sees the most living 
part of man in the nervous system, glands etc. To him, 
instincts by themselves are dead. But they borrow life from 
the nervous system etc. To take the most popular instance, 
the spiritualist finds the most living aspect of man in the 
eternal spirit, whereas the materialist, in the body only. But 
interestingly enough, the findings of Freud and Me Dougall 
also dififer widely, as we have seen. To repeat, to Freud only 
two instincts, erotism and aggressiveness, constitute the most 
living aspect of man, whereas to Me Dougall there are many 
more. 

In the circumstances, it is difficult to set a single standard 
ol judging whether a character in a novel has been living or 
not when the purpose of the novelist has been accepted as 
exhibiting the truth of life, in whatever form it maybe. 
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Here arises the issue of the fundamental difference between a 
book of literature and a book which is something other than 
literature. In the present state of ( as Huxley says ) human 
knowledge or ignorance, the difference has been narrow to a 
great extent. The conception of a book of literature as one 
having general human interest by virtue of its subject-matter 
and the mode of handling it with a view to giving aesthetic 
satisfaction has already lost much of its original sharpness 
and glamour. This is probably because the expression, 
‘general human interest', itself is of a flexible connotation. 
In every age, the specialized knowledge of a particular 
subject or of subjects tends to influence the general mental 
atmosphere, whether it succeeds fully or not. The process of 
influencing goes on imperceptibly and, consequently, people 
are inculcated with such knowledge unawares. It is an obvious 
fact that in :the present age the impression of different 
specialized subjects on the general human interest has been 
very prominent. For example, the common reader of 
to-day cannot be fully satisfied with what Fielding has 
given us in Tom Jones. He wants to know the interpretation of 
his life from the angle of vision, say, of Freud or Marx also. 

It has now been felt that to understand an author the 
critic must grasp the view-point of the author, that is, in 
judging the success or failure of the author the most basic 
need is to know clearly what he means to give us. Huxley’s 
views on life and the novelistic art have been discussed at 
length. On the point raised in the foregoing paragraph, 
Huxley’s view is unequivocal. According to him, there exists 
no substantial difference between a literary fiction and a 
specialized book like chemistry or physics or philosophy or 
history. Huxley expresses this view especially through John 
Rivers in The Genius And The Goddess^. 

1 “And then, “Oddly enough, the closest to reality are always the 
fictions that are supposed to be the least true**. He leaned over and 
touched the back of a battered copy of The Brothers _ Karamazov. 
“It makes so little sense that it*s almost real. Which is more than 
can be said for any of the academic kinds of fiction. Physics and 

Chemistry fiction. History fiction. Philosophy fiction.Biography 

fiction.” p. 7 
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In the circumstances, the only right way to judge whether 
his characters are living or not is to view them from his angle 
of vision which is founded on the encyclopaedia of the whole 
human knowledge. If we compare the Huxleyan characters 
with those of the congenital novelists of the past and even of 
his own times, certainly most of them will not appear living. 
But if we look at them from his point of view, many of them 
will appear fully living. 

Another point requires some clarification. His novels have 
been reviewed in the light of the emotions at their sources 
and the expression of those emotions. It may be argued 
that the cooling down of emotional disturbance by means of 
creating some appropriate symbols is not felt by the artist to 
be so immediately urgent in prose fiction, as it is felt in poetry 
in general and' in lyric poetry in particular. So how can 
emotional discharge be given so much importance in the 
assessment of prose fiction, as has been given in this study ? 
The following lines ,it is expected, will clear up the point. 

Of his eleven novels, the titles of seven have been adopted 
directly from the poetry of some great poets. They are Antic 
Hay, Those Barren Leaves, Brave New World, Eyeless In Gaza, 
Af ier Many A Summer, Time Must Have A Stop and Ape And 
Essence. Besides these, Pomt Counter Point is a musical expres¬ 
sion suggesting the soul of poetry. Crome Yellow and Island 
too have much of poetic flavour. In the circumstances, it can 
be reasonably asserted that at the root of his novels in general 
the emotional urge in the novelist has been as immediately 
urgent as it is felt by a lyric poet. The findings of Dr. Sisir 
Chatter]ee also come indirectly to this point when he speaks 
of Huxley’s “poetic nature” in his study, Aldous Huxley. 

The question, why Huxley has chosen the form of prose 
fiction instead of that of poetry, immediately arises. The 
choice may be attributed to various reasons the most important 
of which are the following. As is evident from his novels, the 
nature of the Huxleyan philosophy inevitably requires some 
representation by discussion in the midst of dramatization. 
Prose is the most suitable medium for rational writing. 
Middleton Murry has discussed this point in detail in The 
17 
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Problem Of Style. The range and depth of his philosophy 
cannot be fitted into the narrow space of the short story and 
the rigid technicalities of the drama. The way in which 
Huxley wants to present his characters in the light of his 
philosophy, is also unsuitable for the limitations of verse. All 
these go to emphasize the point that his choice of the prose 
fiction as a vehicle of his artistic thoughts and feelings has 
been most appropriate. 

Some thinkers including Bacon and Coleridge have 
advocated the view that poetry can be given a shape in prose 
without depending on verse. Again, we often speak of 
novelists like Dickens and Hardy, to name only two, having 
poetic vision of life. But obviously, none of them has been 
goaded by such whole-hearted poetic urge into creating a 
novel as Huxley has been. Again, it has been found that to 
Henry James and T. S. Eliot “the differences between poetry 
and fiction” have tended to become “less sharp and less 
radically deep” ® Now if the contention of the critics like 
Bacon and Coleridge is tenable, it can be said that the 
differences have been totally abolished in Huxley’s novels. 
Then Huxley may justly be marked as an innovetor in the 
English novel. Since the greatest novels have been great in 
the range of exploring ‘‘human experiences” as well as in 
“technical invention”^, it can be concluded with full justi¬ 
fication that Huxley is a great novelist. 

2 “We have cited James and Eliot as champions of an organic theory of 
literature, and we have drawn the inference that for them and their 
schools the differences between poetry and fiction and drama tend to 
become less sharp and less radically deep. Whatever the author may 
owe to an idea as a “starting-point” or to a story as a “subject”, 
informing idea and actualized story become something else in the work 
itself: they are no longer separable from the work”. Literary Criticism, 
William K. Wimsatt, JR., and Cleanth Brooks, p. 693 

3 The English Novel, Dorothy Van Ghent, p, 99 
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